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He was a pearl too pure on earth to dwell,^ 

And wafte his fpiendor in mortal (hell.” 

From the Arabichi Vol. 11 . p. 520. 


PREFACE. 


“ TfO?- b^ft monument that can 'be eretfledto a man 
“ ci Jiji.r uy talents, is a good edition of his works.” 

Such was the opinion of Sir William Jones. In- 
trufted with his Manufcripts, the Editor has therefore 
long regarded it as a facred duty to publifli the vo- 
lumes now offered to the world. Various circum- 
ftances have delayed the publication *, but fhe trufts to 
tjie indulgence of the feeling, and the candid, when 
they confider the difficulty of colle6ling papers fo 
widely difperfed ; and alfo thofe habits of inadivity, 
and indecifion, which affii<Slion impofes on a mind that 
has been deeply wounded. 


The 



PREFACE. 


The Editor referves to hcrfelf the liberty of giving, 
at a future period, a^y poftbumpus. papers, or biogra- 
phical anecdotes, of»*a chara6ter,‘wbi«h Ihe believes. to 
be fcarce lefs interefting to the publick, than dear to 
herfelf! The prefent colledlion co*nfiffe of all the 
works printed during the Author’s 4ife, and of fome 
others, which, though not corre6led by him for the 
prefs, evidently appear to have been intended fpr pub- 
lication. To thefe, the Editor thinks Ihe may,- with 
much propriety, prefix Sir John Shore’s* admirable 
difcourfe, delivered before the*Afiatick Society in Cal- 
cutta, in May, 1 794 ; both as a mark of her refpc6l for 
the writer, and bccaufe it gives the moft accurate, and 
comprehenfive account, yet extant, of Sir William 
Jones’s enlarged views, and literary labours ; and tends 
to illuftrate a character already endeared to mankind, 
wherever Religion, Science, and Philofophy, prevail ! 

A. M. J. 


Lord Teignmouth. 
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I cannot, I flatter myfelf, ofFen a more grateful tribute to the Society, 
than by making his charaftcr tne fubjeft of my firft addrefs to you ; and 
if in the delineation of it, fondnefs or afFcftion for the man fliould ap- 
pear blended with my revereiic/i for his genial and abilities, in the fym- 
pathy of your feelings I lhall find my apology. 

To define with accuracy the variety, valuf, and. extent of his literary 

attainments, '^r/^qwires .more learning than I pretend to poflefs, and I 

am therefore to.folicit your indulgence an imperfeft Iketch, rather 

than expeft your approbation for a complete defeription of the talents, 

« 

and knowledge, of your late and lamented Prefident. 

1 fhall begin ‘With mentioning his wonderful capacity for the acqui- 
fition of languages, which has never been excelled. In Greek and Roman 
literature, his early proficiency was the fubjc6l of admiration and ap- 
plaufe 5 and knowledge, of whatever nature, once obtained by him, was 
ever afterwards progrefiive. The more elegant dialefts of modern 
the French^ the Spanifi^ and the Italiany he fpoke and wrote with the 
greateft fluency and precilion ; and the German and Portuguefe were 
familiar to him. At an early period of life his application to Oriental 
literature commenced ; he ftudied the Hebrew with cafe and fuccefs, 
and many of the moft learned AJiaticks have the candour to avow, that 
his knowledge of Arabick ?ii\d Perjian was as accurate and extenlive as 
ihclr own ; he was alfo converfant in the Turktjh idiom, and the Chmejc 
had even attraded his notice, fo far as to induce him to learn the ra- 
dical characters of that language, with a view perhaps to farther im- 
provements. It was to be expedted, after his arrival in India^ that he 
would eagerly embrace the opportunity of making himfelf mafter of the 
Sanfcrit\ and the moft enlightened profeflbrs of the dodtrines of Brahma 
cotifefs with pride, delight, and furprife, that his knowledge of their 
fiicrcd dialed was moft critically correft and profound. The Pandits^ 

who 
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who were in the habit of attending hip, when I .faw them after his 
death, at a public Durbar ^ could neither furprefs their tears for his lofs, 
nor find terms to exprefs tlieir admiration at the wonderful progrefs he 
had made in their faiences. 

Before the expiration of his twenty-fecond yearf ffc had completed his 
Commentaries on the Poetry of the although a confidcrable 

time afterwards, el&pfed before their publication ;*^nd* thfs work, if no 
other monument of his Jabours^exifte^l, would at once furnifh proofs of 
his confummate fkill in the Ofiental dialefts, of his proficiency in thofc 
of Rome and Greece, of tafte and erudition far beyond his years, and of 
talents and application without example. 

But the judgement of Sir William Jones was too difeerning to con- 
fider language in any other light than as the key of fcience, and he 
would have defpifed the reputation of a mere linguift. Knowledge 
and truth, were the objeft pf all his ftudics, and his ambition was to 
be ufeful to mankind ; with thefe views, he extended his rclearchcs to 
all languages, nations, and times. 

Such were the motives that induced him t^) propofe to the Govern- 
ment of this country, what he juftly denominated a work of national 
utility and importance, the compilation of a copious digeft of Hindu and 
Mahommedan Law, from Sanferit and Arabick originals, with an offer 
of.his I'ervi^es to fuperintend the compilation, and with a promife to 
tranflate it. He had forefecn, previous to his departure from Europe, 
that without the aid of fuch a work, the wife and benevolent inten- 
tions of the legiflature of Great Britain, in leaving, to a certain extent, 
the natives of thefe provinces in pofleffioa of their own laws, could not 
be completely fulfilled ; and his experience, after a fhort refidence in 
India, confirmed what his lagaclty had anticipated, that without prin- 
ciples 



clples to refer to, ir* a language^familiar to the judges of the courts, ad- 
judications amongft the natives tnuft too often be fubje£l to an uncer- 
tain and erroneous expofition, or wilful mihnterpretation of then laws. 

To the fuperintendance of, this work, which way’ immediately un- 
dertaken at his fug^feilion, he affiduoully devoted thoie hours which he 

• 

could fpare from his profe/lional (duties. After tracing the plan t»f the 
digeft, he prelistibed ite arrangement and mode of exdci;^icni, and feleft- 
ed from the moft learned Hindus ^nd jydahommtdans fit perlbns for the 
talk of compiling it; flattered by his attention, and encouraged by his 
applaulc, the Pandits profecuted their labours with cheerful zeal, to a 
latisfadlory conclufion. The Molavees have alfo nearly finilhed their 
portion of the work, but we mull ever regret, that the promifed tran- 
llation, as well as the meditated preliminary diflertation, have been 
fruftrated by that decree, which fo often intercepts the performance of 
human purpofes. 

During the courfe of this compilation, and as auxiliary to it, he was 
led to lludy the works of Menu, reputed by the Hindus to be the oldell, 
and holieft of legiflatures ; and finding them to comprize a lyfterrt of 
religious and civil dutieq^'and of law in all its branches, fo compre- 
henfive and minutely exacfl, that it might be confidered as the Inllitutes 
of Hindu law, he prefented a tranflation of them to the Government 
of Bengal. During the fame period, deeming no labour excelfivc or 
fuperfluous that tended, in any relpedl, to promote the welfare or hgip- 
pinefs of mankind, he gave the public an Englijls verfion of the Arabick 
text of the SiRAjiYAH, or Mabommedan \^ss.\v oi Inheritance, with a 
Commentary. He had already publilhed in England, a tranflation of a 
Traft on the fame lubjefl, by another Mahommedan Lawyer, containing, 
as his own words exprefs, “ a lively and elegant epitome of the law of 
Inheritance, according to Zaid.” 


To 
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To thefe learned and important works, fo far out of the road of 
amufement, nothing could have engaged his application, but that de- 
fire which he ever pfofeflfed, of rendering his knowledge ufcful to his 
nation, and beneficial. to th<s inhabitants of thefe i>rovinces. 

W^ithout attending to the chronological or^et »f their publication, 
I fhall briefly recapitulate his othfir performances in Afiatick Litera- 
ture, as far 5s my knowledge and recolltftion , of the^r extend. 

The vanity and petulance of Anquetii. bu Perron, with his il- 
liberal reflexions on Ibme of the learned members of the Univerfity of 
Oxford^ extorted Trom him a letter, in the French language, which has 
been admired for accurate criticifm, juft fatire, and elegant compofition- 
A regard for the literary reputation of his country, induced him to 
tranflate, from a Perjian original into French^ the life of Nadir Shah, 
that it might not be carried out of England, with a refleXion, that no 
perfon had been found in the Britifh dominions capable of tranflating 
it. The ftudents of Perjian literature muft ever be grateful to him, 
for a grammar of that language, in which he has fhown the poftibility 
of oombining tafte, and elegance, with the precifion of a grammarian; 
and every admirer of Arabick poetry, muft acknowledge his obligations 
to him, for an Englijh verfion of the ftven celebrated poems, lb well 
known by the name of Moallakat, from the diftinXion to which their 
excellence had entitled them, of being fufpended in the temple of 
Mecca : I lliould fcarcely think it of importance to mention, that he 
did not difdain the office of Editor of a Sanferit and Perjian work, if 
it did not afford me an opportunity of adding, that the latter was 
publilhed at his own expence, and was fold for the benefit of in- 
Iblvent debtors. A fimilar application was made of the produce of the 

SiRAJIYAH. 


Of 
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Of his lighter produdions, the elegant amufements of his leifurc 
hours, comprehending hymns on the Hindu mythology, poems confift- 
ing chiefly of tranflations from the languages, and theV/erfion 

of Sacontax^a, an ancient Indian drama, It' would be unbecoming to 
lj>eak in a flyle of importance, which he did iKxt himfelf annex to them, 

, t 

They Ihow the a6iivit^ of a vigorous mind, its fertility, its’ genius, 
and its tafle. Nor fhall 1 particularly dwe^J on the difeourfes addrefled 
to this Society^ which we have all perufed or heard, or* on the other 
learned and intj;refting diffsrtations, w]jich form fo large, and valuable 
a portion of the i;ccords of our Refearches ; let us lament, that the 
fpirit which didlated them is to us extinit, and that the voice to 
which we liftened yvith improvement, and rapture, will be heard by us 
no more. 

But I cannot pals over a paper, which has fallen into my pofleflion 
flnee his demife, in the hand-writing of Sir William Jones himfelf, 
entitled Desiderata, as more explanatory than any thing I can fay, 
of the comprehenfive views of his enlightened mind. It contains, as 
a perufal of it will fhow, whatever is moft curious, important, and at- 
tainable in the fciences and hiftorics of India, Arabia, China, and Tar- 
tary ; llibjedts, which hc' had already moft amply difeufted in the dif- 
quifitions which he laid before the Society. 

DESIDERATA. 

INDIA. 

1 . — The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the Puranas. 

2. — A Botanical Delcriplion of Indian Plants, from the Coftias, #cc. 

3. — A Grammar of the Sanferit Language, from Panini, &c. 

4.. — A Dictionary of the Sanfcrit Language, from thirty-two original 
Vocabularies and NiruCli. 


5. — On 
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5. — On the Ancient Mufic of the Indians. 

6. — On the Medical Subftanccs of India, and the Indian Art of 
Medicme. 

7. — On the Philofophy hf thft Ancient Indians. 

8. — A Tranflatlon of the Veda. 

9. — On Ancient Indian Geometry, Aftronon^y^ ahd Algebra. 

10. -«-A Tranflatioii of the Puranas. 

j 1 . — A TraniJafion of the Mahabbarat and R»^ayani. 

12. — On the Indian Theatre &c. Jjc. &c. 

13. — On the Indian Conftellations, with their Mythology, from the 
Puranas. 

14. — The Hiftory of India before the Mahommedan conqueft, from 
the Sanfcrit-Calhmir Hiftories. 


ARABIA. 

15. — The Hiftory of Arabia before Mahommed. 

16. — A Tranflation of the Hamafa. 

17. — A Tranflation of Hariri. 

1 8. —A Tranflation of the Facahatul Khulafa. 

Of the Cafiah. 


PERSIA. 

1 9. — The Hiftory of Perfia from Authorities in Sanfcrit, Arabick, 
Greek, Turkifti, Perlian, ancient and modern. 

Firdaufi’s K-hofrau nama. 

20. — The five Poems of Nizami, tranflated in profe. 

A Dictionary of pure Perfian. Jehangire. 

CHINA. 

— A Tranflation of the Shi-king. 

22. — The text of Can-fu-tfu verbally tranflated. 

VOL. I. 


c 


TARTARY. 
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TARTARY. 

23. — A Hiftory of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Moguls and 
Othmans, from the Turkifh and Perfian. 


We arc n<tt authorifed to conclude, that he ha‘d )aifnfelf formed a 
determination to complete'the t^orks which bis genius and knowledge 
had thus Iketched^ the talk feems to require a period, beyond the pro- 
bable duration of any human life ; but we, who had the happinefs to 
know Sir William Jones, who were witnelles of his indefatigable per- 
feverance in the purfuit of knowledge, and of his ardour to accompfilh 
whatever he deemed important ; who faw the extent of his intelledlual 
powers, his wonderful attainments in literature and fcience, and the 
facility with which all his compofitions were made, cannot doubt, if 
it had pleafed Providence to protraft tha date of his exlftence, that 
he would have ably executed much, of what he had fp extenfively 
planned. 

I have hitherto principally confined my difeourfe to the purfuits of 
our late Prefident in Oriental literature, which, from their extent, might 
appear to have occupied all his time ; but they neither precluded his 
attention to profeffional ftudles, nor to fcience in general : amongft his 
publications in Europe^ in polite literature, exclufive of various com- 
pofitions in profe and verfe, I find a tranflation of the fpecches of 
Isa:us, with a learned comment; and, in law, an Eflay on the Law of 
Bailments ; upon the fubjedl of this laft work, I cannot deny myfelf the 
gratification of quoting the fentiments of a celebrated hiftorian : “ Sir 
“ William Jones has given an ingenious and rational eflay on the law 
“ of Bailments. He is perhaps the only lawyer equally converfant with 

“ the 
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“ the year books of IVeJlminJlery the commentaries of Ulpian, the 
" Attic pleadings of Is-eus, and the fentences of Arabian and Perfian 
« Cadbu" 

His profeffional Tftudies tlid not commoiice before his twenty-fecond 
year, and I have his own authority for affertingj-thlit the firft book of 
Englijh jurjfpnidence which.he ever flu^ied, was Fortescue’s effay in 
prtflfe of the oT England. 

Of the ability and conlcientibus integrity, with vwhich he difeharged 
the funftious of a Magiftrate, and the duties of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in this fettlement, the public vx»ice and public re- 
gret bear ample and merited teftimony. The fame penetration which 
marked his fcientific rcfcarches, diftinguiflied his legal inveftigations and 
decifions ; and he deemed no inquiries burthenfome, which had for their 
objedt fubftantial juftice under the rules of law. 

His addreffes to the jurors, are not lefs diftinguifhed for philanthropy, 
and liberality of fentiment, than for juft expofitions of the law, per- 
fpiefiity, and elegance of didlion ; and his oratory was as captivating as 
his arguments were convincing. 

In an epilogue to his commentaries on AJiatick poetry, he bids farewell 
to polite literature, without relinquilhing his affeftion for it ; and con- 
cludes with? an intimation of his intention to ftudy law, exprelfed in a 
wifti, which we now know to have been prophetic. 

Mihi fit, oro, non inutilis toga, 

Nec indiferta lingua, nec turpis manus ! 

c c 


I have 
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I have already Ciiumerated attainments and works, which, from their 
diverfity and extent, feem far beyond the capacity of the moft enlarged 
minds ; but the catalogue may yet be augmented. To a proficiency in 
the languages of Greece,, Rome', and AJia, he 'added the knowledge of the 
philolbphy of thofe countries,' and of every thing cnfious and valuable 
that had been taught in them. The doftrines of the Academy, the 

Lyceum, or the Portico, were.n,ot more familiar to him thai> the tenets 

• * 

of the Veda's fthc myilicifm of the Sufis, or the religiqn Of the ancient 
Perjians", and •whilft with' a kipdred^^enius -he' perufed with rapture 
the heroic, lyric, cr_ moral compofitionsj of the moft renowned poets of 
Greece, Rome, and AJia, he could turn with equal delight and know- 
ledge, to the fublime fpeculations, or mathematical calculatioiis, of 
Barrow and Newton. With them allb, he profefled his convifllon 
of the truth of the Chrijiian religion, and he juftly deemed it no incon- 
fiderable advantage, that his refearches had corroborated the multiplied 
evidence of revelation, by confirming the Mofaic account of the pri- 
mitive world. We all recolledt, and can, refer to, the following len- 
timents in his eighth anniverfary difcourfe. 

“ Theological inquiries arc no part of my prefent fubjeft; but I'can- 
“ not refrain from adding, that the colleftion of tradls, which we call 
“ from their excellence the Scriptures, contain, independently of a di- 
“ vine origin, more true fublimity, more exquifite beauty, purer mo- 
“ rality, more important hiftory, and finer ftrains both of poetry and 
“ eloquence, than could be collected within the fame compals from all 
“ other books, that were ever compofed in any age, or in any idiom. 
“ The two parts, of which the Scriptures confift, are connefted by a 
“ chain of compofitions, which bear no refemblance in form or ftyle 
“ to any that can be produced from the ftores of Grecian, Indian, Perjian, 
“ or even Arabian learning ; the antiquity of thole compofitions no 


44 


mau 
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« man doubts, and the unftrained application of them to events long 
“ fubfequent to their publication, is a folid ground of belief, that they 
“ wer*' genuine predi<^lions, and confequently inlpired.” 

There were in ftaath few fciences, in which h*e had not acquired con- 

• 

liderable proficiency; in moft, his knowledge was 'profound. The 

theory of mufic was /amiliar to hifti ; nor had he neglefted to make 

himfelf acquainted with the interefting difeoverips lately fnade in chy- 

miftry ; and I have heaud him affert, that his admiration of the flruc- 

ture of the human frame, Had induced him to attend for a feafon to a 

courfe of anatomical lectures delivered by his friend, the celebrated 

Hunter. 

His laft and favourite purfuit, was the ftudy of Botany, which he 
originally began under the confinement of a fevere and lingering dif- 
ordei', which with moft minds, would have proved a dilqualification 
from any application. It cqnftituted the principal amufement of his 
leifijre hours. In the arrangements of LinnjEUs he difeovered l}'ftem, 
truth, .and I'cience, which never failed to captivate and engage his at- 
tention; and from the proofs w'hich he has exhibited of his progrefs in 
Botany, we may conclude that he would have extended the difeoverics 
in that fcience. The laft compofition which he read in this Society, 
was a defeription of feled Indian plants, and I hope his Executors will 
allow us to fulfil his intention of publifliing it, as a number in our 
Rqfearches, 

it cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous to inquire, by what arts 
or method he was enabled to attain to a degree of knowledge almoft 
univerfal, and apparently beyond the powers of man, during a life little 
exceeding forty- feven years. 


The 
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The faculties o/ his mind, by nature vigorous, were improved by 
conftant exercife; and his memory, by habitual pradiice, had acquired 
a capacity of retaining whatever had once Been Imprcffed upon'k. To 
an unextinguilhed ardour for 'univerfal kn'o\vledge, he joined a perfe- 
verance in the purfuit of i^,* which fubdued all obftacles j his ftudies 
began with the daWn, a^id during the intermiflions of profeflional duties, 
were continued throughout tjje day ; refle 61 ipn and meditation ftrungth- 
eiied and cotifiwnaed v/hat ihduftry and inveftigatiori Ijad accumulated. 
It was a fixed principle with higa, frqm which -he never voluntarily 
deviated, not to be.dcterred by any difficulties that were furmountable, 
from profecuting to a fucccl'sful termination, what he had once deli- 
berately undertake;!. 

But w'hat appears to me more particularly to have enabled him to 
employ his talents fo much to his own and the public advantage, was 
the regular allotment of his time to particular occupations, and a feru- 
pulous adherence to the diftribution which, he had fixed ; hence, all his 
ftudies were purfued without interruption or confufion : nor can I here 
omit remarking, what may probably have attraffed your obfervation as 
well as mine, the candour and complacency with which he gave his at- 
tention to all perlbns, of ,whatfoever quality, talents, or education ; he 
juftly concluded, that curious or important information, might be 
gained even from the illiterate ; and wherever it was to be obtained, 
he lousht and feized it. 

Of the private and focial virtues of our lamented Prefident, our 
hearts are the beft records ; to you, who knew him, it cannot be ‘ne- 
ceffary for me to expatiate on the indepeudance of his integrity, his 
humanity, probity, or benevolence, which every living creature par- 
ticipated ; on the affability of his converfation and manners, or his 
modeft unaffuming deportment: nor need I remark, that he was 

totally 
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totally free from pedantry, as well as from arrogance and felf-fuffi- 
ciency, which fometimes accompany and difgrace the greateft abilities ; 
his pre/ence was the 'delight of every fociety, which his converfa- 
tion exhilarated and imprOv'ed j*and the public have not only to lament 
the lofs of his taleftts and ‘abilities, bvit that of his example. 

To him, as the founder of our Inftifution, and whilft he lived, its firmeft 
fupport, our reverence is more particularly due ; ,inftriidled, animated, 
and encouraged by him, genivjs was called forth intq exertion, and 
modeft merit was excited to duftinguilh itfelf. Anxious for the reputa- 
tion of the Society, he was indefatigable in his own endeavours to 
promote it, whilll he cheerfully affifted thofe of others. In loling 
him, we have not only been deprived of our brighteft ^ornament, but 
of a guide and patron, on whofe iuArudlions, judgment, and candour, 
we could implicitly rely. 

But it will, I truft, be long, very long, before the remembrance of 
his virtues, his genius, and abilities, lofe that influence over the mem- 

m 

hers of this Society, which his living example had maintained ; and 
if previous to his demile he had been alked, by what pofthumous 
honours or attentions we could beft Ihow ‘^our relpedl for his me- 
mory ? I may venture to aflert he would have replied, “ By exerting 
“ yourfelves to fupport the credit of the Society applying to it, per- 
haps, the dying wilh of father Paul, “ efto perpetua !” 

In this wilh we mull all concur, and with it, I dole t/jis addrejs 
to you. 




A 


DISCOURSE 

ON THE 

IJ^STIJUTIO^r on A SOCJEXX, 

FOK XKaUllIllO IKTO THB 

HISTORY, CIVIL AND NATURAL, 

The antiquities, ARTS, SCIENCES, and LITERATURE, 

OF 

ASIA. 

By THf PRESIDENT. 

GENTLEMEN, 

When I was at fea laft Auguft, on my voyage to this country, 
which I hai long and ardently defired to vifit, I found one evening, 
on inlpefling the obfervations of the day, that Iruiia lay before us, and 
IPeffia on our left, whilft a breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our 
flern. A fituation fo pleafing in itfelf, and to me fo new, could not 
fail to awaken a train of refledlions in a mind, which had early been 
accuRomed to contemplate with delight the eventful hiftorics and 
agreeable ftdions of this caftern world. It gave me incxpreflible plca- 
VOL. I. D furc 
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fure to find myfelf in the midft of fo noble an amphitheatre, almoft 
encircled by the vaft regions of AJia, which has ever been efteemed 
the nurfe of fciences, the inventrels of delightful and ufeful atts, the 
Icene of glorious adiions, fertile in thfc prbdudlions of human genius, 
abounding in natural wondcfs, and infinitely diverfifled in the forms of 
religion and government, in the laws, manners, cuftoms, and lan- 
guages, as well as in the fe;\tures and complexions, of men. I could 
not help renp.rlring, ,how important and extenfive ‘a fielcl was yet un- 
explored, and how many folid advantages unimproved ; and when I 
confidered, with pain, that, in this fludluating, imperfedl, and limited 
condition of life, fuch inquiries and improvements could only be made 
by the united efforts of many, who are not eafily brought, without 
lome prefling inducement or ftrong impulfe, to converge in a common 
point, I confoled myfelf with a hope, founded on opinions which it 
might have the appearance of flattery to mention, that, if in any 
country or community, fuch an union could be effedlcd, it was among 
my countrymen in Bengal^ with fome of whom I already had, and 
with moft was defirous of having, the pleafure of being intimately 
acquainted. 

You have realized that hope, gentlemen, and even anticipated a 
declaration of my wiflies, by your alacrity in laying the foundation of 
a fociety for inquiring into the hiftory and antiquities, the natural 
produdlions, arts, fciences, and literature of ^a. I may confidently 
foretel, that an inftitution fo likely to afford entertainment, and con- 
vey knowledge, to mankind, will advance to maturity by flow, yet 
certain, degrees ; as the Royal Society, which at firft was only a 
meeting of a few literary friends at Oxford^ rofe gradually to that 
fplendid zenith, at which a Halley was their fecretary, and a Newton 
their prefident. 


Although 
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Although it is my humble opinion, that, in order, to enfure our fuc« 
cefs and permanence, we muft keep a middle courfe between a languid 
remiffiiels, and an over zealous adlivity, and that the tree, which you 
have aufpicioufly planted,* Vill* produce* fairer ^bloflbms, and more ex- 
quiiite fruit, if it ’be not at firft expofed .tp too great a glare of fun- 
fhine, yet I take the liberty of fubmitting to your eofrfide ration a few 
general ideas on the plan of our focie^ ;i,,affuring you, that, whether 
you rejeft or apj^roVe them, your correftioti will give me both pleafure 
and inftrudlion, as your.flattering attentions have already conferred on 
me the higheft honour. 

It is your defign, I conceive, to take an ample fpace for your learned 
inveftigations, bounding them only by the geographical'limits of yi/i'a ; 
fo that, confidering Hindujlan as a centre, and turning your eyes in 
idea to the North, you have on your right, many important kingdoms 
in the Eaftern peninfula, the ancient and wonderful empire of China 
with all her Tartarian dependencies, and that of Japan, with the 
duller of precious iflands, in which many fingular curiofities have too 
long been concealed : before you lies that prodigious chain of moun- 
tain?, which formerly perhaps were a barrier againft the violence of 
the fea, and beyond them the very intereftin^ country of Tibet, and 
the vaft regions of Tartary, from which, as from the Trojan horfe of 
the poets, have iffued fo many confummate warriors, whofe domain 
has extended at leall from the banks of the Ilijfus to the mouths of the 
Caj/ges : on* your left are the beautiful and celebrated provinces of Iran 
or Perfta, the unmeafured, and perhaps unmeafurable deferts of Jlra~ 
bia\ and the once flourilhing kingdom of Yemen, with the pleafant ifles 
that the Arabs have fubdued or colonized ; and farther weftward, the 
AJiatick dominions of the Turkijh fultans, whofe moon leems approach- 
ing rapidly to its wane. — By this great circumference, the field of your 
uleful refe^rches will be inclofed ; but, fince Egypt had unqueftionably 
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an old connexion .with this country, if not with Cbina^ fince the lan- 
guage and literature of the Abyffinians bear a manifcft affinity to thofe 
oi Afiay fmce the Arabian arms prevailed' along the African toaft of 
the Mediterranean^ and even fcredled a'powle'rful -’dynafty on the conti- 
nent of Europe^ you may not be difpleafed* occafio'nally to follow the 
ftreams of Afatidk learning a little beyond its natural boundary ; and, 
if it be necelFary or convenipnt, that a fhort name or epithet be given 
to our focictyj in order to diftinguifh it in the wotld, that of Afiatick 
appears both clallical and- proper, whether we confider the place or 
the objeft of the, inflitution, and preferable to Oriental, which is in 
truth a word merely relative, and, though commonly ufed in Europe, 
conveys no very diflin6l idea. 

If now it be alked, what are the intended objefls of our inquiries 
within thefe fpacious limits, we anfwer, MAN and NATURE j 
whatever is performed by the one, or produced by the other. Human 
knowledge has been elegantly analyfed according to the three great 
faculties of the mind, memory, reafon, and imagination, which we con- 
ftantly find employed in arranging and retaining, comparing and dif- 
tinguifhing, combining and diverfifying, the ideas, which we receive 
through our fenfes, or acquire by refledlion ; hence the three main 
branches of learning are biftory, feience, and art : the firft comprehends 
either an accouvAt of natural produftions, or the genuine records of 
empires and Rates ; the fecond embraces the whole circle of pure and 
mixed mathematicks, together with ethicks and law, as^.far as they 
depend on the reafbning faculty ; and the third includes all the beauties 
of imagery and the charms of invention, difplayed in modulated lan- 
guage, or reprefented by colour, figure, or found. 

Agreeably to this analyfis, you will inveftigate whatever is rare in 
the ftupendous fabrick of nature, will correft the geography of Ajia 

by 
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by new obfervations and difcoveries ; will trace the annals, and even 
traditions, of thofe nations, who from time to time have peopled or 
defolaftd it ; and will bring to light their various forms of government, 
with their inftitutions civil and^ religious ; you. will examine their im- 
provements and mVthcjds in arithmetick afti gcogictry, in trigonometry, 
menfuration, mechanicks, opticks, aftronpmy, • and' general phyficks ; 
their Tyflem^ of mortility, ‘grammar, ihotorick, and dialeflick ; their 
IkitI in chirurgesy and medicine, and their advaftcemfentj whatever it 
may be, in anatomy and chyjuiftry. To this you will’ add refearches 
into their agriculture, manufactures, trade ; and,, whilft you inquire 
with plcafure into their mufick, architecture, painting, and poetry, 
will not neglcCl thofe inferiour arts, by tyhich the*comforts and even 
elegances of focial life arc fujiplied or improved. You may obferve, 
that I have omitted their languages, the diverfity and difficulty of 
which are a fad obftacle to the progrefe of ufeful knowledge ; but 1 
have ever confidered languages as the mere inftruments of real learn- 
ing, and think them improperly confounded with learning itfelf : the 
attainment <jf them is, however, indifpenfably neceffary ; and if to the 
Perjian, Armenian, Turkijh, and Arabick, could be added not only the 
Sanferit, the treafures of which we may now hope to fee unlocked, but 
even the Chtnefe, Tartarian, Japanefe, and th'e. various infular dialeCts, 
an iramenfe mine would then be open, in which we might labour 
with equal delight and advantage. 

Having ftibmitted to you thefe impcrfeCl thoughts on the limits and 
objeSis of our future fbciety, I requeft your permiffion to add a few 
hints on the condubi of it in its prefent immature Rate. 

Lucian begins one of his fatirical pieces againR hiftorians, with 
declaring that the only true propofition in his work was, that it fhoukl 
contain nothing true ; and perhaps it may be advifablc at firft, in 

order 
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order to prevent any difFerence of fentiment on particular points not 
immediately before us, to eAablifh but one rule, namely, to have no 
rules at all. This only I mean, that, in the infancy of any‘‘fociety, 
there ought to be no .confinement, no trouble,' no expenfe, no unne- 
ceflary formality. Let us, .if you pleafe, fot the ptefent, have weekly 
evening meetings in ‘this ^all, for the purpofe of hearing original' 
papers read on fiich fubjedtsy aa fall within the circle of puy intjuiries. 
Let all cufltJus* and* learned men be invited to fend their tradls to’our 
fecretary, for -which they' ought imtnediately to receive our thanks ; 
and if, towards th^ end of each year, we Ihould be fupplied with a 
fufficiency of valuable materials to fill a volume, let us prefent our 
^fiatick mifcellany to the jiterary world, who have derived fo much 
pleafiire and information from the agreeable work of Kcempfer, than 
which we can fcarce propofc a better model, that they will accept 
with eagernefs any frelh entertainment of the fame kind. You will 
not perhaps be dilpofed to admit mere tranflations of confiderable 
length, except of fuch unpublifhed eflays or treatifes as may be tranf. 
mitted to us by native authors ; but, whether you will eprol as mem- 
bers any number of learned natives, you will hereafter decide, with 
many other queftions as they happen to arlfe ; and you will think, I 
prefume, that all queftions ftiould be decided on a ballot, by a majority 
of two thirds, and that nine members (hould be requifite to conftitute 
a board for fiich decifions. Thefe points, however, and all others I 
fubmit entirely, gentlemen, to your determination, having neither wifh 
nor pretenfion to claim any more than my fingle right* of fiifFrage. 
One thing only, as eftential to your dignity, 1 recommend with ear- 
neftneft, on no account to admit a new member, who has not exprejOTed 
a voluntary defire to become fo ; and in that cafe, you will not require, 

I fuppofe, any other qualification than a love of knowledge, and a zeal 
for the promotion of it. 


Your 
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Your inftitution, I am perluaded, will ripen of. itfelf, and your 
meetings will be amply fupplied with interefting and amuling papers, 
as lbon» as the objeft of your inquiries fhall be generally known. 
There are, it may not be deficate to name thenq, but there are many, 
from whole important ftudtes I cannot but «onceive high expeftations ; 
'and, as far as mere labour will avail, 1 finperely ‘promife, that, if in 
my allotted Iphcre of* jurifprudence, oj; ia any intellectual excurfion, 
that* I may haW ^eiflire to make, I fliould be fo fortunafte*as to colleft, 
*by accident, either fruits or flpwers^ which may feera valuable or 
pleafmg, I lhall offer my humble Nezr to your fogiety with as much 
refpeCtful zeal as to the greateft potentate on earth. 




THE SECOND 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 24 FEBRUARY, 


BY 


The president. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I F the Deity of the Hindus^ by whom all their juft requefts are be- 
lieved, to be granted with lingular indulgence, had propofed laft year 
to g^'atify my warmeft wiflies, I could have defired nothing more ar- 
dently than the fucceft of your inftitution ; bee.qufe I can defire nothing 
in preference to the general good, which your plan feems calculated 
to promote, by bringing to light many ufeful and interefting tra£ls, 
which, being too fhort for feparate publication, might lie many years 
copcealed, ^r, perhaps, irrecoverably perilh : my wifties are accom- 
plilhed, without an invocation to Ca'madhe'nu; and your Society, 
having already pafled its infant ftatc, is advancing to maturity with 
every mark of a healthy and robuft conftitution. When I refleft, in- 
deed, on the variety of fubjefls, which have been dilcufted before you, 
concerning the hiftory, laws, manners, arts, and antiquities of ^a, 
I am unible to decide whether my pleafure or my furprife be the 
VOL. I. E greater; 
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greater ; for I will. not diffemble, that your progrefs has far exceeded 
my expeftations ; and, though we mu ft ferioufly deplore the lofs of 
thofc excellent men, who have lately departed from this Capital, yet 
there is a profpe£l ftill of large contributi6iis to- your ftock of Afiatick 
learning, which, I am^ perfwaded, will continually ihcreafe. My late 
journey to Benaref has enabled me to alfure you, that many of your 
members, who refide at a diftance, employ a part of their leifure in 
preparing additions te your archives ; and, unlefs I* api ‘too fanguiae, 
you will foon receive light from them on feveral topicks entirely new 
in the republick of letters. 

It was principally with a defign to open fources of fuch information, 
that I long had meditated an expedition up the Ganges during the fuf- 
penfion of my bufinefs ; but, although I had the fatisfa61ion of viliting 
two ancient feats of Hindu fupcrftition and literature, yet, illuefs hav- 
ing detained me a confiderable time in the way, it was not in my 
power to continue in them long enough to, purfue my inquiries j and I 
left them, as jEneas is feigned to have left the ftiades, when his 
guide made him recolledl the fwift flight of irrevocable time, -with a 
curiofity railed to the height, and a regret not cafy to be deferibed'. 

Whoever travels in Afia, elpecially if he be converfant with the 
literature of the countries through which he pafles, muft naturally re- 
mark the fuperiority of "European talents : the obfervation, indeed, is 
at leaft as old as Alexander ; and, though we cannot agree with the 
fage preceptor of that ambitious Prince, that “ the Ajiaticks are born to 
be flaves,” yet the Athenian poet feems perfeftly in the right, when' he 
reprefents Europe as a fovereign Princefs, and Afia as her Handmaid: 
but, if the miftrefs be tranfcendently majeftick, it cannot be denied 
that the attendant has many beauties, and fome advantages peculiar to 
herlelf. The ancients were accuftomed to pronounce pane^ricks on 

their 
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their own countrymen at the cxpenfc of all other nations, with a po- 
litical view, perhaps, of ftimulating them by praife, and exciting them 
to ftiU* greater exertions ; but fuch arts are here unneceffary ; nor 
would they, indeed, ‘become a focietyj who ,feek nothing but truth 
unadorned by rhetorick ; ‘and, although *we muft be confcious of our 
fuperior advancement in all kinds of ufefpl knowle'dge, yet we ought 
not therefore to contemn the people j)f from whofe refcarches 

into nature, "wgrks of art, and inventions of fency,' many valuable 
hints may be derived for our ,own improi^ement and ‘advantage. If 
that, indeed, were not the principal obje6l of ypur inftitution, little 
elfe could arile from it but the mere gratification of curiofity ; and I 
fhould not receive fo much delight from the humble Ihare, which you 
hpve allowed me to take, in promoting it. 

To form an cxadl parallel between the works and adlions of the 
Weftern and Eaftern worlds, would require a traft of no inconliderable 
length ; but we may decide on the whole, that reafon and tafte are 
the grand prerogatives of European minds, while the AfiaUcks have 
fbared* to loftier heights in the fphere of imagination. The civil hif- 
tory of their vaft empires, and of India in particular, mull be highly 
interefting to our common country ; but we luwo a ftill nearer intereft 
in knowing all former modes of ruling tbefe inejimable provinces^ on 
the profperity of which fo much of our national welfare, and individual 
benefit, feems to depend. A minute geographical knowledge, not only 
oi •Bengal and Bahar, but, for evident reafons, of all the kingdoms bor- 
dering on them, is clofely conneded with an account of their many 
revolutions : but the natural produdlions of thefe territories, clpecially 
in the vegetable and mineral lyftems, are momentous objedls of rcfearch 
to an imperial, but, which is a charader of equal dignity, a com- 
mercial, people. 
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If Botany may ]be dcfcribed by metaphors drawn from the fcience 
itielf, wc may juftly pronounce a minute acquaintance with plants^ 
their clajfest orders, kinds, and fpecies, to* be its flowers, whleh can 
only produce fruit by an application of that 'knowledge to the purpofes 
of life, particularly to diet, tby which difeafes maybe avoided, and to 
medicine, by whicn they may be remedied : for the improvement of 
the laft mentioned art, than,, which none furely can be more beneficial 
to mankind^ '.the viftues of minerals alfo Ihould be'aqcufatcly known. 
So highly has medical ikill beeq prized by the ancient Indians, that 
one of the fourteen Betna's, or precious' things, which their Gods are 
believed to have produced by churning the ocean with the mountain 
Mandara, was a learned phyfician. What their old books contain on 
this fubjc6i, wo ought certainly to difeover, and that without lofs of 
time ; left the venerable but abftrufe language, in which tliey are 
compofed, fhould ccafe to be perfectly intelligible, even to the beft 
educated natives, through a want of powerful invitation to ftudy it. 
Bernier, who was himfelf of the Faculty, mentions approved medical 
books in Sanferit, and cites a few aphorifins, which appear judicious and 
rational ; but we can expert nothing fo important from the works of 
Hindu or Mufelman phyficians, as the knowledge, which experience tnuft 
have given them, oiflfffple medicines. 1 have feen an Indian preferip- 
tion of flftyfour, and another of flxty-flx, ingredients ; but fuch com- 
pofitions are always to be fufpefted, fince the effeft of one ingredient 
may deftroy that of another ; and it were better to find certain ac- 
counts of a fingle leaf or berry, than to be acquainted with the njoft 
elaborate compounds, unlefs they too have been proved by a multitude 
of fuccefsful experiments. The noble deobftruent oil, extrafted from 
the Eranda nut, the whole family of Balfams, the incomparable fto- 
machick root from Columbo, the fine aftringent ridiculoufly called 
fapan earth, but in truth produced by the decoftion of an Indian plant, 
have long been ufed in ^fla ; and who can foretel what glbrious dif- 

coveries 
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coveries of other oils, roots, and falutary juices, msyr be made by your 
Ibciety ? If it be doubtful whether the Peruvian bark be always effi- 
cacious* in this country, its place may, perhaps, be fupplied by fome 
indigenous vegetable equally antifeptick*, and ^ more congenial to the 
alimate. Whether any treatifes on Agrisulture have been written by 
experienced natives of thefe provinces, I^am not yet informed; but 
fince the court of Spain expcdl to finjl ViTeful remarks in an Arabick 
tra€l preferved iji tfhe Efeurial, on the cultivation of, land in.lbat kingdom^ 
we ffiould inquire for limilar gampo^tions,' and examine the contents 
of fuch as we can procure. 

The fublime Science of Chymiftry, which I was on the point of 

calling divine, muft be added, as a key to the richeft treafuries of iia- 

• 

ture ; and it is impollible to forefee how greatly it may improve our 
manufadiures, efpecially if it can fix thofc brilliant dyes, which want 
nothing of perfedt beauty but a longer continuance of their Iplendour ; 
or how far it may lead to npw methods of fluxing and compounding me- 
tals, which the Indians, as well as the Cbinefe, are thought to have 
pradtifed in higher perfedtioa than ourfclves. 

In thofe elegant arts, which arc called fine bitsd. liberal, though of lefe 
general utility than the labours of the mechanick, it is really wonderful 
how much a (ingle nation has excelled the whole world : I mean the 
ancient Greeks, whole Sculpture, of which we have exquifite remains 
both on gems and in marble, no modern tool can equal ; whofe Archi- 
tediure we can only imitate at a fervile diflance, but are unable to 
make one addition to it, without deftroying its graceful fimplicity ; 
whofe Poetry ftill delights us in youth, and amufes us at a maturer 
age j and of whofe Painting and Mujick we have the concurrent rela- 
tions of fo many grave authors, that it would be ftrange incredulity to 
doubt their excellence. Painting, as an art belonging to the powers 

of 
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of the imagltiation, or what is commonly called Genius, appears to be 
yet in its infancy among the people of the Eaft : but the Hindu fyftem 
of mu^ck has, I believe, been formed on truer principles ttfan our 
own; and all the IkilJ of tKc native edmpofers is direfted to the 
great objea: of their ^art, <he natural exprijfion rf Jlrong pajpons, to 
which melody, inSeedy* is often facrificed : though fbme of their tunes' 
are pleating even to an EiUwpegn ear. Nearly the fame n)ay He truly 
aflerted of the 'Aral>ian or Perjian f\ftem ; and, by* a.correft explana- 
tion of the beft books on that fubje^l, much of the old Grecian theory 
may probably be •rpeovered. 

The poetical works of the Arabs and Perpans, which differ fur- 
prifingly in their ftyle and form, are here pretty generally known j 
and, though taftes, concerning which there can be no dlfpiiting, are 
divided in regard to their merit, yet we may fafely fay of them, what 
Abulfazl pronounces of the Mabdbharat, that, “ although they 
“ abound with extravagant images and , deferiptions, they are in the 
“ higheft degree entertaining and inftruflive.'' Poets of. the greatefl 
genius, Pindar, yEscuvLus, Dante, Petrarca, Shakespear, 
Spenser, have moft abounded in Images not far from the brink of 
abfurdity; but, if thetp-luxuriant fancies, or thofe of Abulola, Fir- 
dausi, Niza^mi, were pruned away at the hazard of their ftrength 
and majefty, we Ihould lofe many pleafures by the amputation. If 
we may form a juft opinion of the Sanferit poetry from the fpecimens 
already exhibited, (though we can only judge perfeflly by Confulting the 
originals), we cannot but thirft for the whole work of Vya'sa, with 
which a member of our fociety, whofe prefence deters me from faying 
more of him, will in due time gratify the publick. The poetry of 
Mathura, which is the Parnajjian land of the Hindus, has a foftcr and 
left elevated ftrain ; but, fince the inhabitants of the diftrifls near 
Agra, and principally of the Duab, are faid to furpaft all other Indians 

in 
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in eloquence, and to have compofed many agreeable tales and love- 
fongs, which arc ftill extant, the Bbdjhi^ or vernacular idiom of Vraja, 
in whioh they are written, Ihould not be neglcfted. No fpecimens of 
genuine Oratory can be cxf)d6iecf from nations, among whom the form 
of government precludes even the idea of popular eloquence*, but the 
•art of writing, in elegant and modulated periods^ has been cultivated 
in AJice from the carlioft age^ : the well as the Alcoran^ are 

written in m^fijretl profe ; and the compofitioiK^ of •Isocrates are 
not more highly polifticd than ^hofe of the* beft Arabian and Perjian 
authors. 

Of the Hindu and Mufelman architedure there ace yet many noble 
remains in Bahar^ and fome in the vicinity of Malda ; nor am I un- 
willing to believe, that even thofc ruins, of which you will, 1 truft, be 
prefented with corredl delineations, may furnifh our own architefts 
with new ideas of beauty and fublimity* 

Permit me now to add a few words on the Sciences, properly lb 
named > in which it mull be admitted, that the AJiaticks, if com- 
pared with our Weftern nations, are mere children. One of the moft 
fagacious men in this age, who continues, I ‘hope, to improve and 
adorn it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in my hearing, that, “ if 
** Newton had llourilhed in ancient Greece, he would have been 

worlhippcd as a divinity how zcaloufly then would he be adored 
in Htndujlauf if his incomparable writings could be read and compre- 
hended by the Pandits of Cajhmir or Benares / I have feen a mathema- 
ticaf book in Sanferit of the higheft antiquity ; but foon perceived from 
the diagrams, that it contained only limple elements : there may, in- 
deed, have been, in the favourable atmofphere of AJia, fome diligent 
obfervers of the celeftial bodies, and llich obfervations, as are re- 
corded, Ihould indifputably be made publick ; but let us not expe6l 

any 
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any new mtbodt, pr the analylis of new curves, from the geometricians 
of Iran, Turkifian, or India. Could the works of Akchimedes, the 
Newton of Sicily, be reftored to their genuine purity by thCthelp of 
Arabick verfioiis, we niight then have' realbh to*triumph on the fuccefs 
of our fcicntifical inquiries^ ‘Or could the fucceflive improvements an^l 
various rules of Algebra be traced through Arabian channels, to which. 
Cardan boafled that he had accefe, the niodern. Hiftory of Mathema- 
ticks would ri>ccive coulidefable illullration. 

The Jurifprudence of the Hindus antf Mufelmans will produce more 
immediate advantage ; and, if fome ftandard lavo-traBs were accu- 
rately tranflated from the Sanferit and Arabick, we might hope in time 
to fee fo complete a Digeft of Indian Laws, that all difputes among 
the natives might be decided without uncertainty, which is in 
truth a dil'grace, though fatirically called a glory, to the forenfick 
fcicnce. 

All thefe objedls of inquiry muft appear to you. Gentlemen, in fo 
ftrong a light, that bare intimations of them will be fufficienti nor is 
it neceflary to make ufe of emulation as an incentive to an ardent pur- 
fuit of them ; yet I .c^aahot forbear expreffing a wifh, that the adlivity 
of the French in the fame purfuits may not be fuperior to ours, and 
that the refearches of M. Sonnerat, whom the court of Verfailles 
employed for feven years in thefe climates, merely to colled fuch ma- 
terials as we are feeking, may kindle, inftead of abating, our pwn ■ 
curiofity and zeal. If you alTent, as I flatter myfelf you do, to 
thefe opinions, you will alfo concur in promoting the objed of 
them ; and a few ideas having prefented themfelves to my mind, 1 
prefume to lay them before you, with an entire fubmiffion to your 
judgement. 


No 
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No contributions, except thofe of the literary kind, will be requifitc 
for the fupport of the fbciety ; but, if each of us were occafionally to 
contribute a fuccinft de'fcription of fuch manuicripts as he had perufed 
or infpedled, with their dafe^ anfl the na'rnes of their owners, and to 
pEopofe for folution fuch 'quejlions as had occurred to him concerning 
'Aftatick Art, Science, and Hiftory, natural or owil, we fhould polTeis 
without labour, and almoR by imperceptible degrees, a fuller catalogue 
of Oriental boolis, than has hitherto been exhiNled, 'and' our corre- 
Ipondents would be apprifed of tjiofe ppints, to which wo chiefly direft 
our inveftigations. Much may,' I am confident, be expefted from the 
communications of learned natives, whether lawyers, phyficians, or 
private fcholars, who would eagerly, on the firfl: invitation, fend us 
their Mekdmdt and Kifdlahs on a variety of fubjefts ; fome for the fake 
of advancing general knowledge, but moft of them from a defire, 
neither uncommon nor unreafonable, of attradling notice, and recom- 
mending themfelves to favour. With a view to avail ourfelves of this 
difpofition, and to bring thqr latent fcience under our inljjeftion, it 
might be advifable to print and circulate a Ihort memorial, in Perjian 
and Hindi, fetting forth, in a ftyle accommodated to their own habits 
and jfrejudices, the defign of our inftitution ; nor would it be impoffible 
hereafter, to give a medal annually, with infd'jjpiions, in Perjian on 
one fide, and on the reverfe in Sanferit, as the prize of merit, to the 
writer of the beft eflay or diflertation. To inftrufl others is the pre- 
feribed duty of learned Brahmans, and, if they be men of fubftance, 
without reward ; but they would all be flattered with an honorary 
mark of diftindlion ; and the Mahomedans have not only the permiffion, 
but the pofitive command, of their law-giver, to Jearcb for learning 
even in the remotejl parts of the globe. It were fuperfluous to fuggeft, 
with how much correftnefs and facility their compofitlons might be 
tranflated for our ufe, fince their languages are now more generally 
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and perfe^ly untjerftood than they have ever been by any nation of 
Europe. 

I have detained you, I feir, too I6ng by this addrefs, though it has 
been my endeavour to reooncile comprehcnfivenefs with brevity : tjie 
fubjefts, which"! hove lightly Iketched, would be found, if minutely 
examined, to be inexhau!}’ibl,e ; and, fince no limits can be fet to 
your relea’r^efe bvjt the boundaries of itfelf,* I , may not impro- 
perly conelude with wilhhig for, your .fociety# what the Commentator 
on the Laws, prays for the conftitutictn, of our country, that it mav 
BE PEKPETUAL. 
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The president. 


In the former difeourfes, which I had the honour of addrefling to 
you, Gentlemen, on the injlitution and obje6is of our Society, I con- 
fined myfelf purpofely to general topicks ; giving in the firft a diftant 
profp€61; of the vaft career, on which we were entering, and, in the 
fecond, exhibiting a more difFufe, but ftill fuperficial, fketch of the 
various difeoveries in Hiftory, Science, and Art, which we might juftly 
expeft from our inquiries into the literature of Jijia. I now propofe 
to fill up that outline fo comprehenfively as to omit nothing elFential, 
yet fo concisely as to avoid being tedious ; and, if the ftate of my 
health fhall fufFer me to continue long enough in this climate, it is my 
defign, with your permiflion, to prepare for our annual meetings a 
feries of fhort diflertations, unconnefted in their titles and fubjedts, 
but all tending to a common point of no fmall importance in the pur- 
fuit of interefling truths. 
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Of all the works, which have been pubiilhed in our own age, or, 
perhaps, in any other, on the Hiftory of the Ancient World, and the 
jirji population of this habitable globe, that of 'Mr. Jacob Bryant^ whom 
I name with reverence and affedlion, has the beft claim to the praife 
of deep erudition ingeniously applied, and new theories happily illuf- 
trated by an affeflnblage of numberlefs converging rays from a moft ex-, 
tenfive circumference : it ;falls, lieverthelefs, a,s every human work 
muft fall, "nwrt of perfe<3ion ; and the leaft fatisfa6fory part qf it 
feems to be that, which relates to the derivatipn of words from AJiatick ■ 
languages. Etymology has, no doub\, fome life in hiftorical je- 
fearches ; but it is a medium of proof fo very fallacious, that, where 
it elucidates one fjd, it oblcures a thoufand, and more frequently bor- 
ders on the ridiculous, than leads to any Iblid conclufion : it rarely 
carries with it any internal power of'conviflion from a refemblance 
of founds or fimilarity of letters ; yet often, where it is wholly un- 
aflifted by thofe advantages, it may be indifputably proved by extrin- 
Jick evidence. We know a pojieriori, that both ftz and hijo, by the 
nature of two feveral diale6ts, are derived from filius-, that uncle comes 
from avuj, and jlranger from extra ; that jour is deducible, through 
the Italian, from dies ; and rojfignol from lufeinia, or the finger in groves ; 
that feiuro, icureuil, 3pd fquirret are compounded of two Greek words 
deferiptive of the animal ; which etymologies, though they could not 
have been demonftrated d priori, might ferve to confirm, if any 
fuch confirmation were necelfary, the proofs of a comiedtion between 
the members of one great Empire ; but, w'hen we derive pur banger, or, 
fiort pendent /word, from the Perfian, becaufe ignorant travellers thus 
mis-i'pell the word kbanjar, which in truth means a different weapon, 
or fandiil-wood from the Greek, becaufe we fuppofe, that fandals were 
fometimes made of it, wc gain no ground in proving the affinity of 
nativins, and only weaken arguments, which might otherwife be 
firmly fupported. That Cu's then, or, as it certainly is written in 
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one ancient dialed, Cu't, and in others, probably, Ca's, enters into 
the compofition of many proper names, we may very reafonably be- 
lieve ; ^md that Algeziras takes its name from the Arabick word for 
an ijland^ cannot be doubted j but, when we are told from Europe, 
that places and province? in India were clearly denominated from 
,thofe words, we cannot but obferve, in the flrft inftance, that the 
town, .in which we now are aflembled, is ’properly written and pro- 
nounced Calicita j that both Cdtd and XHut tanqueftionably, jnean places 
of jirength, or, m general, any inclofures', and that Gujarat is at leaft 
as remote from Jezirah in fouf(3, as it is in {ituation. 

Another exception (and a third could hardly be difeovered by any 
candid criticifm) to the Analy/is of Ancient Mythology, is, that the 
method of reafoning and arrangement •of topicks adopted in that learned 
work are not quite agreeable to the title, but almoft wholly fyntheticali 
and, though fynthefis may be the better mode in pure fcience, where 
the principles are undeniable, yet it feems lefs calculated to give com- 
plete fatisfadtion in iS^onVa/^dilquifitions, where every poftulatum will 
perhaps be fefufed, and every definition controverted : this may feem 
a flight objedlion, but the fubjeft is in itfelf fo interefling, and the full 
convidtion of all reafonable men fo defirable, that it may not be loft 
labour to difeufs the fame or a firnilar theory m a method purely ana- 
lytical, and, after beginning with fadls of general notoriety or undif- 
puted evidence, to inveftigate fuch truths, as are at firft unknown or 
very imperfedfly difeerned. 

The fve principal nations, who have in different ages divided 
among themfelves, as a kind of inheritance, the vaft continent of ^a, 
with the many iflands depending on it, are the Indians, the Cbinefe, 
the Tartars, the Arabs, and the Perfans : who they feverally were, 
•whence, a^jd •when they came, •where they now are fettled, and •what 

advantage 
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advantdge a more perfeft knowledge of them all may bring to our 
Ruropean world, will be ftiown, I truft, in Jive diftin£I effays ; the laft 
of which will dcmonftrate the connexion or diVcrfity between, them, 
and fblve the great problem,* whether they had any common origin, 
and whether that origin was the fame^ which we generally alcribe 
to them, 

I begin with fndia^^ not becaule 1 find realbn to believe it the true 

• I 4 

centre of population or of.knowledge, but, becaufe it is the country, 
which we now inhabit, 'and from whi^ii we may-beft furvey the re- 
gions around us ; as, in popular language, we fpeak of the rifmg fun,' 
and of his progrefs through the Zodiack, although it had long ago been 
imagined, and. is now dembnftrated, that he is himfelf the centre of 
our planetary fyftem. Let me hele premife, that, in all thefe inquiries 
concerning the hiftory of India, 1 Ihall confine my refearches down- 
wards to the Mohammedan conquefts at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, but extend them upwards, as high as poflible, to the 
carlieft authentick records of the human Ipecies. 

India then, on its mod enlarged Icale, in which the ancients appear 
to have underftood it, cpmprifes an area of near forty degrees on each 
fide, Including a Ipace almod as large as all Europe ; being divided on 
the weft from Perjia by the Arachofian mountains, limited on the eaft by 
the Chinefe part of the farther peninfula, confined on the north by the 
wilds of Tartary, and extending to the fouth as far as the ifles of Java, 
This trapezium, therefore, comprehends the ftupendous hills of Potyid 
or Tibet, the beautiful valley of Cajhmir, and all the domains of, the 
old indofeythians, the countries of Nepal and Butdnt, Cdmrup or AJdm, 
together with Siam, Ava, Racan, and the bordering kingdoms, as far 
as the China of the Hindus or Sin of the Arabian Geographers ; not to 
mention the whole weftern peninfula with the celebrated ifland of 

Sinhala, 
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Sinhahi or Lion-like men, at its fbuthern extremity. By ImUa, in 
fliort, I mean that whole extent of country, in which the primitive 
religion'and languages of the Hindus prevail at this day with more 
or lefs of their ancient purity, and in which the Ndgarl letters are 
ftill ufed with more or lefs.' deviation front? their 9riginal form. 

Thd Hindus themfelves believe their CAvn country, to which they 
give the vain tpijthets of Medhyama or Central, zxA.Pu'/iy<Ai}{imi, or the 
Land of Virtues, to have beei^,the pprtion' of Bharat, one of nine 
brothers, whole father had the ‘dominion of the whple earth ; and they 
reprefent the mountains of Himalaya as lying to the north, and, to the 
weft, thofe of Vindhya, called alfb Vindi^n by the Greeks-, beyond 
which the Sindbu runs in feveral branches to the lea, and meets it 

t t 

nearly oppofitc to the point of Dwdracd, the celebrated feat of their 
Shepherd God : in the fouth-eaji they place the great river Saravatya ; 
by which they probably mean that of Ava, called allb Airdvati in 
part of its courfe, and giving perhaps its ancient name to the gulf of 
Sahara. This domain of Bharat they conlider as the middle of the 
Jambuckoifa, which the Tibetians allb call the Land of Zambu ; and 
the Appellation is extremely remarkable ; for Jamhu is the Sanferit 
name of a delicate fruit called fdman by thh^Mufelmans, and by us 
rofe-apple ; but the largeft and richeft Ibrt is named Amrita, or /«- 
mortal ; and the Mythologifts of Tibet apply the fame word to a ce- 
lellial tree bearing ambrofial fruit, and adjoining to four vaft rocks, 
frorp which -as many facred rivers derive their feveral ftreams. 

The inhabitants of this extenlivc trail are deferibed by Mr. Lord 
with great exailnels, and with a piilurefquc elegance peculiar to our 
ancient language : “ A people, fays he, prefented themfelves to mine 
“ eyes, clothed in linen garments fomewhat low defeending, of a 
“ gefture ind garb, as I may fay, maidenly and well nigh effeminate, 

“ of 
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“ of a countenance fhy and fomewhat eftranged, yet fmiling out a 
** glozed and balhful familiarity.” Mr. Orme, the Hiftorian of ImJia, 
who unites an exquifite taftc for every fine art with an accurate* know- 
ledge of Afiatick manners, obferves, in his elegant preliminary Differ- 
tation, that this “ coyntry' has been inhabited from the earlieft re- 
“ tiquity by a people,- who .have no refemblance, either in their figure- 
“ or manners, with any ofi.the nations contiguous to them,” arid that, 
“ although* crinijuetdrs have eftabliftied themfelves*' a/; different times 
“ in different ‘parts of India^ yet.thc o^i^inal inhabitants have loft very ' 
“ little of their original charaftcr.” The ancients, in fa6t, give a de- 
fcription of them, which our early travellers confirmed, and our own 
perfonal knowledge of then) nearly verifies ; as you will perceive from 
a pallage in the Geographical Poem of Dionysius, which the Analyft 
of Ancient Mythology has tranftated with great fpirit : 

“ To th’ eaft a lovely country wide extends, 

India, whole borders the wide ocean bounds ; 

“ On this the fun, new rifing from the main, 

** Smiles pleas’d, and Iheds his early orient beam. 

Th’ inhabitants arc fwart, and in their locks 
** Betray the iints of the dark hyacinth. 

Various their fundlions ; fome the rock explore. 

And from the mine extraft the latent gold ; 

“ Some labour at the woof with cunning Ikill, 

** And manufadlure linen ; others lhape 
** And polilh iv’ry with the niceft care : 

Many retire to rivers Ihoal, and plunge 
“ To feek the beryl flaming in its bed, 

“ Or glitt’ring diamond. Oft the jafper’s found 
“ Green, but diaphanous ; the topaz too 
** Of ray fcrcnc and pleafing ; laft of all 
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** The lovely amcthyft, in which combine 
“ All the. mild fliades of purple. The rich foil, 

Wafh’d by a thoufind rivers, from all fides 
** Pours on the natives wdalth without control.’* 

Their fources of wealth are ftill abundant even after fo many revolu- 
tions and conquefts ; in their jnanufatiures of cotton they ftill furpafs all 
the world; and theit features have, moft probably, rcmauicd unaltered 
fince the time of Dionysius ; nor can we reafonably doubt, how dege- 
nerate and abafed fo ever the Hmdus may now appear, fhat in fome early 
age they were fplendid in arts and arms, happy in government, wife in 
legiflation, and eminent in various knowledge : but^ lince their civil 
hiftory beyond the middle of the nineteenth century from the prefent 
time, is involved in a cloud of fables, we feem to poflefs only four 
general media of fatisfying our curiofity concerning it ; namely, firft, 
their Languages and Letters ; fecondly, their Pbilofoply and Religion ; 
thirdly, the aftual remains of their old Sculpture and Archite^ure\ 
and fourthly,^ the written memorials of their Sciences and Arts, 

I. It is much to be lamented, that neither the Greeks^ who attended 
Alexander into India, nor thofe who were long connc£lcd with 
it under the BaSlrian Princes, have left us any means of knowing with 
accuracy, what vernacular languages they found on their arrival in 
this Empire. The Mohammedans, we know, heard the people of proper 
Hindufian, or India on a limited fcale, fpeaking a Bbdjhi, or living 
tongue of a very Angular conftruftion, the pureft dialed! of which 
was current in the diftrifts round Agra, and chiefly on the poetical 
ground of Mat'burd ; and this is commonly called the idiom of Vraja, 
Five words in Ax, perhaps, of this language were derived from the 
Sanferit, in which books of religion and fcience were compofed, 
and which appears to have been formed by an exquiAte gramniatical 
voLd-r. G arrangement. 
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arrangement, as the name itfelf implies, irom ibme unpoliihed idiom ; 
but the bafis of the Hindujidnl, particularly the inflexions and regimen 
of verbs, diflTered as widely from both thoSe tongues, as Arabick diflFers 
from Perftan, or German from Greek! NoVr the general efieA of con- 
quefl is to leave the cuntent language of*the conquered people tm- 
changed, or very little altered, in its ground* work, but to blend with 
it a confiderable number ,pf pxotick names both for things and for 
a^ons ; a§.*4t 'has^happeMd in every country, fha)t ][ can recoiled;, 
where the conquerors have not^ prefe^ed their own tongue unmixcd 
with that of the .natives, like the Turh in Greece, and the Saxons in 
Britain } and this analogy might induce us to believe, that the pure 
Hindi, whether of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper 
India, into which the Sanfcrit was introduced by conquerors from other 
kingdoms in fome very remote age ; for we cannot doubt that the 
language of the Vida's was ufed in the great extent of country, which 
has before been delineated, as long as the religion of Brahma has 
prevailed in it. 

The Sanfcrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
ftruAure j more perfcdl than the Greek, more copious than the iMtin, 
and more exquifitely.refined than either, yet bearing to both of them a 
ftronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of grammar, 
than could poflibly have been produced by accident j fo ftrong indeed, 
that no philologer could examine them all three, without believing 
them to have fprung from fome common fource, whichi perhaps, no 
longer exifrs: there is a flmilar reafbn, though not quite fo forcible, 
ibr fuppoling that both the Gothick and the Celtick, though blefnded 
with a very different idiom, had the fame origin with the Sanfcrit i 
and the old V erf an might be added to the fame family, if this were 
the place for difeuffing any queftion concerning the antiquities of 
Perfa. 
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The ebaraSierSf in which the languages of India were originally 
written, are called Ndgari, from Nagara, a City, with the word Deva 
ibmetimes prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have been taught by 
the Divinity himfelf, who ^fefcrlbed the artificial order of them in a 
voice from heaven. Thefe letters, with no* greater variation in their 
form by the change of ftraight lines to curves, or converfely, than the 
Cujick 'alphabet has received in its way tgk Indta^ are frill adopted in 
moi% than twenty kingdoms and frates, from tho borders*. *of Cajhgar 
and Kboteny to Rama’s bridge, zt^d frorp the Sindbu to the river of Siam ; 
nor can I help believing, although the polifhed and elegant DSvandgarl 
may not be fo ancient as the monumental charafters in the caverns of 
yarafandhay that the fquare Cbaldaick letters, in vifhich mofr Hebrew 
books are copied, were originally the fame, or derived from the fame 
prototype, both with the Indian and Arabian chara<frers : that the Pbe- 
niciany from which the Greek and Roman alphabets were formed by 
various changes and inverfions, had a fimilar origin, there can be little 
doubt ; and the inferiptions at Candraby of which you now pofiefs a mofr 
accurate copy., feem to be compounded of Ndgari and Etbiopick letters, 
which bear a clofe relation to each other, both in the mode of writing 
from the left hand, and in the Angular manner of connefting the 
vowels with the confonants. Thcfe remarks' jn^y favour an opinion 
entertained by many, that all the fymbols of found, which at firfr, 
probably, were only rude outlines of the different organs of fpeech, had 
a common origin ; the fymbols of ideas, now ufed in China and fapan, 
and formerly*, perhaps, in Egypt and Mexico, arc quite of a difrin£t 
nature} but it is very remarkable, that the order of founds in the 
Cbinefe grammars correfponds nearly with that obferved in Tibet, and 
hardly differs from that, which the Hindus confider as the invention of 
their Gods. 
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11. Of the Indian Religion and Philofophy, I fhall here but little ; 
becaufe a. full account of each would require a feparate volume : it wUl 
be fufHcient in this diifertation to alTume, what might be proved beyond 
controverfy, that we now live among the adorers of thofe very deities, 
who were worfhipped under siifFerent names In old Greece and Italy, and 
among the profelTors of thofe philofbphical tenets, which the lonici and 
jittick writers illuRrated with all the beauties of their melodious 
language. 'On ’one, hand we fee the trident of NEP:TiiNE, the eagle 
of Jupiter, the fatyrs of Bacchus, the bow of Cupid, and the 
chariot of the Sun-; on another we hear ‘the cymbals of Rhea, the fongs 
of the Mufes, and the paftoral tales of Apollo Nomius. In more 
retired fcenes, in groves, and in feminaries of learning, we may per- 
ceive the Brdhmans and the Sarmanet, mentioned by Clemens, dif- 
puting in the forms of logick, or difeourfing on the vanity of human 
enjoyments, on the immortality of the foul, her emanation from the 
eternal mind, her debafement, wanderings, and hnal union with her 
fourcc. The Jix philofophical fchools, whofe principles arc explained 
in the Derfana Sdjira, comprife all the metaphyficks of the old Aca^ 
demy, the Stoa, the Lyceum ; nor is it poffible to read the Vedanta, or 
the many fine compofitions in Uluftration of it, without believing, that 
Pythagoras and-, Plato derived their fublime theories from the 
lame fountain with the fages of India, The Scythian and Hyperborean 
doctrines and mythology may alfo be traced in every part of thefe caftern 
regions ; nor can we doubt, that Won or Oden, whofe religion, as 
the northern hiftorians admit, was introduced into Scandinavia by a 
foreign race, was the fame with Buddh, whofe rites were probably 
imported into India nearly at the fame time, though received much 
later by the Cbinefe, who foften his name into FO'. 

This may be a proper place to afeertain an important point in the 
Chronology of the Hindus', for the priefts of Buddha left in 7ibet 
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and China the precifc epoch of his appearance, real or imagined, in 
this Empire j and their information, which had been prefervcd in 
writing, was compared by the Cbrijiian Miflionaries and fcholars with 
our own era. Couplet, De Guignes, GiORpi, and Bailly, differ 
a4ittlc in their accounts of this epoch, but* that of Couplet feems the 
moft correct : on taking, however, the naedimn of the four feveral 
dates, 'we may fix the* time,of Buddha, ox the ninth great incarnation 
of Vishnu, ift the year one thoufand and fourteen befor^the birth of 
Christ, or two thoufandfeven ^ndred^and rdnety-nine years ago. Now 
the Cdjhmirians, who boaft of Kis defeent in their kingdom, affert that 
he appeared on earth about two centuries after Crishna the Indian 
Apollo, who took fo decided a part in tbe war of the Mahabhirat •, 
and, if an Etymologift were to fuppofe, that the Athmians had em- 
belUibed their poetical hiftory of Pan D ion’s expulfion and the reftor- 
ation of JEgeus with AJiatick tale of the Pa'ndus and Yud- 
HisHTiR, neither of which Avords they could have articulated, I 
ihould not haftily deride his «onje<3:ure : certain it is, that Pdndumandel 
is called by , the Greeks the country of Pan d ion. We have, there- 
fore, determined another intcrefting epoch, by fixing the age of 
Cri?hna near the three tboufandth year from the prefent time; and, 
as the three firft Avatars^ or defeents of Vishnu,. relate no lefs clearly 
to an Univerfal Deluge, in which eight perfons only were faved, than 
the fourth and fftb. do to the punijkment of impiety and the humiliation of 
the proud, we may for the prefent alTume, that the fecond, or fiver, 
age-. of the Hindus was fubfequent to the difperfion from Babel-, fo 
that we have only a dark interval of about a thoufand years, which 
werfir employed in the fettlement of nations, the foundation of ftates or 
empires, and the cultivation of civil fociety. The great incarnate 
Gods of this intermediate age are both named R a'm a but with dif- 
ferent epithets; one of whom bears a wonderful refemblance to the 
Indian Bacchus, and his wars are the fubje(fl of feveral heroick poems.’ 

He 
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He is reprefente4 as a defcendent from Su'ry a, or the Sun, as the 
hulband of Si'ta', and the fon of a princefs named Cau'selya'; 
it b very remarkable, that the Peruvians, whofe Incas boafte’d of the 
fame defcent, ftylcd their greateft fertival* Pamajitoa j whence we may 
fuppofc, that South Amrica was peopled by the fame race, who im- 
ported into the ftrthcft parts of AJia the rites and fabulous hiftory of 
Ra'ma. Thefe rites and. this hiftory are extremely curious j and, 
although l.'cannot, believe with Newton, than‘ aucitnt mythoiogy 
was nothing but hiftorical truth, in a poetical 'drefs, nor, with’BACON, 
that it confided felply of moral and irtetaphyfical allegories, nor with 
Bryant, that all the heathen divinities are only different attributes 
and reprefentations of the Sun or of deceafed progenitors, but conceive 
that the whole lyftem of religious fables rofe, like the 'Nile, ' from fe- 
veral diftinA Iburces, yet I cannot but agree, that one great fpring 
and fountain of all idolatry in the four quarters of the globe was the 
veneration paid by men to the vaft body of fire, which “ looks from 
his foie dominion like the God of this world and another, the im- 
moderate refpedt Ihown to the memory of powerful or virtuous an- 
cedors, efpecially the founders of kingdoms, legiflators, and warriors, 
of whom the Sun or the Moon were wildly fuppofed to be the parents. 

III. The remains of arcAkeSfure and fculptiire in India, which I 
mention here as mere monuments of antiquity, not as fpecimens of 
ancient art, feem to prove an early connexion between this country 
and Africa : the pyramids of Egypt, the coloflal datues "deferibed by ' 
Pausanias and others, the fphinx, and the Hermes Canis, which 
lad bears a great refcmblance to the Varihdvatdr, or the incarnation 
of Vishnu in the form of a Boar, indicate the dyle and mythology of 
the fame indefatigable workmen, who formed the vad excavations of 
ednirab, the various temples and images of Buddha, and the idols, 
which are continually dug up at Gayd, or in its vicinity. 'The letters 
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on many of thofe monuments appear, as I have before intimated, partly 
of Indian, and partly of Aiyiffinian or Ethiopkk, origin j and all thefe 
indubitable fiifts may induce no ill-grounded opinion, that Ethiopia 
and Hindujldn were pcopl£of or colonized by the lame extraordinary 
r^ce ; in confirmation of "which, it may. be added, that the moun- 
Xaineers of Bengal and Babdr can hardly b,e diAinguiihed in fome of 
their features, particularly their lips an^ ngdes, from the modern Abyf- 
jinians, whom* tl^c Arabs call the children o*f Cu'«h : and. the ancient 
• according to S'i;rabo, differed in nothing from* the Africans, 

but in the ftraitncfs and fmoothnefs of their hair^ while that of the 
bthcrs was crifp or woolly ; a difference proceeding chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, from the refpeftive humidity or drynefs of jheir atmofpheres : 
hence the people who received the firjl light of the rifng fun, according 
to the limited knowledge of the ancients, are faid by Apuleius to be 
the Ar'u and Ethiopians, by which he clearly meant certain nations of 
India', where we frequently fee figures of Buddha with curled hair 
apparently defigned for a repfefentation of it in its natural ftate. 

IV. It is unfortunate, that the Silpi Sdjlra, or colkHion of treatifes on 
Art^vaA. ManufaSlures, which muft have contained a treafure of ufe- 
ful information on dying, painting, and metallurgy, has been fb long 
negleded, that few, if any, traces of it are to be found ; but the 
labours of the Indian loom and needle have been univerfally celebrated; 
and fine linen is not improbably fuppofed to have been called Sindon, 
from the name of the river near which it was wrought in the highefl 
perfedlion : the people of Colchis were alfo famed for this manufaAure, 
and ’the Egyptians yet more, as we learn from feveral paflages in 
fcripture, and particularly from a beautiful chapter in Ezekial con- 
taining the moft authentick delineation of ancient commerce, of which 
I’yre had been the principal mart. Silk was fabricated immemorially 
by the IndHins, though commonly aferibed to the people of Serica or 

Tancut, 
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Tanciit, among whom probably the word Sir, which the Greeks ap- 
plied to the Jilk-worm, fignificd gold ; a fenfe, which it now bears in 
Tibet, That the Hindus were in early ages a commercial pe6ple, we 
have many reafons to believe and in fhe firft of« their facred law-tra£ts, 
which they fuppofe to have ‘been revealed ‘by Mbnu many millions of 
years ago, we find a •curiqus paflage on the legal intereji of money,- 
and the limited rate of it irv/ii^rent cafes,, with. an exception in* regard 
to adventured' zt fea.f an exception, which the ferife,of* mankind. ap- 
proves, and which commerce %bfolutely requires, though it was nof 
before the reign of .Charles I. that our own jurifprudence fully ad- 
mitted it in refpedt of maritime contracts. 

We are told* by the Grecian writers, that the Indians were the wifeft 
of nations j and in moral wifdom, they were certainly eminent : their 
Niti Sajlra, or Syjlem of Et hicks, is yet preferved, and the Fables of 
ViSHNUSERMAN, whom wc ridiculoufly call Pilpay, are the moft beau- 
tiful, if not the moft ancient, colle6tion,of apologues in the world: 
they were firft tranflated from the Sanfcrit, in the Jixth century, by the 
order of Buzerchumihr, or Bright as the Sun, the chief phyfician 
and afterwards Fezir of the great Anu'shireva'n, and are extant ’j.nder 
various names in more than twenty languages j but their original 
title is Hitdpadifa, or Amicable InjlruSlion ; and, as the very exiftence 
of Esop, whom the Arabs believe to have been an Abyjjinian, appears 
rather doubtful, I am not difinclined to fuppofe, that the firft moral 
fables, which appeared in Europe, were of Indian or Ethiopian origin. 

The Hindus are faid to have boafted of three inventions, all of which, 
indeed, are admirable, the method of inftrufling by apologues, the 
decimal fcale adopted now by all civilized nations, and the game. of 
Chefs, on which they have fome curious treatifes ', but, if their numer- 
ous works on Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, Mufick, all* which are 
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extant and acccflible, were explained in feme language generally known, 
it would be found, that they had yet higher pretenfions to the praife 
of a fertile and inventive gehius. Their lighter Poems are lively and 
elegant ; their Epick, magftificerft and fublime in the higheft degree j 
their Purdnas comprife a* ferics of mythological Hiftories in blank 
verfe from the Creation to the fuppofed incarnation of Bopdha; and 
their Pedas, as far as we cap judge ’from jhat compendium of them, 
whish is called* UpaAifMt^ abound with noblfc fpeculations .in metaphy- 
•licks, and fine difeourfes, on the bein^ and attributes of -God. Their 
moft ancient medical book, entitled Chereca', is believed to be the 
work of Siva j for each of the divinities in their Triad has at leaft one 
/acred compofition aicribed to him ; but, as to mere human works on 
Hifiory and Geography, though they are faid to be extasit in Caflmir, 
it has not been yet in my power to procure them. What their ajlro-- 
nomical and mathematical writings contain, will not, I truft, remain 
long a fecret : they are eafily procured, and their importance cannot 
be doubted. The Philofopher, whofe works are faid to include a 
fyftcm of the univerfe founded on the principle of AttraSlion and the 
Cf«/‘;-<7/.pofition of the fun, is named Yavan Acha'rya, becaufe he 
had travelled, we arc told, into Ionia : if this be true, he might have 
been one of thofe, who converfed with Pythago.ras; this at leail is 
undeniable, that a book on aftronomy in Sanferit bears the title of 
Yavana “Jatica, which may lignify the Ionic Sell ■, nor is it improbable, 
that the names of the planets and Zodiacal ftars, which the Arabs 
borfowed from the Greeks, but which we find in the oldeft Indian re- 
cords, were originally devifed by the fame ingenious and enterprizing 
racef, from whom both Greece and India were peopled the race, who, 
as Dionysius deferibes them, 

* — ‘ firft allayed the deep, 

‘ And wafted merchandize to coalts unknown, 
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* Thofe, who digefled firft the ftarry choir, 

* Their motions mark’d, and call’d them by their names.’ 

Of thefe curfory obfervations on the 'Hindus, which it would re- 
quire volumes to expand ^qd illuftrate, this is the refult : that they 
had an immcmwial Affinity with the old P'erjians, Ethiopians, and 

r 

Egyptians, the Phenicians, Greeks,' and Tufcans, „the Scythians or Goths, 
and Celts, tbf Qbinefe,, Japanefe, and Peruvians-, whence, as no reafon 
appears for believing, that they were a colqny from any one of thofc 
nations, or any of thofb nations fronvthem, we*' may fairly conclude 
that they all proceeded from fome central country, to invelligate which 
will be the object of my future Difcourfes and I have a fanguine hope, 
that your colloftions during the prefent year will bring to light many 
ufeful difcoveries although the ’ depai’ture for Europe of a very in- 
genious member, who firft opened the ineftimable mine of Sanferit 
literature, will often deprive us of accurate and folid information con- 
cerning the languages and antiquities of India. 


THE 
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DELIVERED 15 FEBRUARY, 1787. 


BY 

The president. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I HAD the.honour laft year of opening to you my intention, to dif- 
courfe dt our annual meetings on the five principal nations, who have 
peopled the continent and iflands of ^fia ; fo as to trace, by an hifto- 
rical and philological analyfis, the number of encient ftems, from 
which thofe five branches have feverally fprung, and the central region, 
from which they appear to have proceeded : you may, therefore, expedl, 
that, having fubmitted to your confideration a few general remarks on 
the ‘old inha6itants of Indian I fhould now offer my fentiments on fomc 
other nation, who, from a fimilarity of language^ religion, arts, and 
manners, may be fuppofed to have had an early connexion with the 
Hindus ; but, fince we find fome Afiatick nations totally difiimilar to 
them in all or moft of thofe particulars, and fince the difference will 
ftrike you more forcibly by an immediate and clofe comparifon, I defign 
at prefent to give a fhort account of a wonderful people, who feem in 

every 
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every refpeft fo ftrongly contrafted to the original natives of this coun- 
try, that they mufl: have been for ages a diftindt and feparate race. 

For the purpofe of thefe dlfcourfes, I cbnfidered India on its largeft 
fcale, defcribing it as lying between Perjia and'C/&/W, Tartary and 
^ava ; and, for the fame purpofe, I now apply the name of Arabitr, 
as the Arabian Geographers, often apply it, to that extenliye Pehinfula, 
which the ‘Red* Sea . divides* from the great Ajydian river from 
Ird/ty and of* which the Erythfean Sea walhes the bafe ; without ex- 
cluding any part of its weftern fide, which would be completely mari- 
time, if no ifthmus intervened between the Mediterranean, and the Sea 
of Koizotn : that country in fbort I call Arabia, in which the Arabick 
language and letters, or fuch as have a near affinity to them, have been 
immemorially current. 

Arabia, thus divided from India by a vaft ocean, or at kail: by a 
broad bay, could hardly have been conne<T:ed in any degree with this 
country, until navigation and commerce had been confiderably im- 
proved ; yet, as the Hindus and the people of Yemen were both com- 
mercial nations in a very early age, they were probably the firft inftru- 
ments of conveying to the weftern world the gold, ivory, and perfumes 
of India, as well as the fragrant wood, called dlluwwa in Arabick and 
aguru in Sanferit, which grows in the greateft perfedlion in Anam or 
Cochinchina. It is poffibk too, that a part of the Arabian Idolatry 
might have been derived from the fame fource with that of the Hindus ; 
but fuch an intercourfe may be confidered as partial and accidental 
only } nor am I more convinced, than I was fifteen years ago, when 
I took the liberty to animadvert on a paflage in the Hiftory of Prince 
Kantemir, that the Turks have any juft reafon for holding the 
coaft of Yemen to be a part of India, and calling its inhabitants Yellow 
Indians. 
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The Arabs have never been entirely fubducd ; nor has any imprefllon 
been made on them, except on their borders; where, indeed, the 
Phenicisihs, Per^ans, Ethiopians, Egyptians, and, in modern times, the 
Othman Tartars, have ievehally Acquired Yettlements ; but, with thefe 
exceptions, the natives of Hejaz and Yemen have jireferved for ages the 
foie dominion of their deferts and paftures,^ thek mountains and fertile 
valleys* : thus,^ apart from the reft of mjnkjnd, this extraordinary peo- 
ple have retaifteti their primitive manners and language,»‘ffeatures and 

charafter, as long and as remarkably as the Hindus themfelves. All 

# 

the genuine Arabs of Syria whom I knew in Europe, thofe of Yemen, 
whom I faw in the ille of Hinzudn, whither many had come from 
Majkat for the purpofe of trade, and thofe of Hejfz, whom I have 
met in Bengal, form a ftriking contraft to the Hindu inhabitants of thefo 
provinces : their eyes are full of vivacity, their fpeech voluble and arti- 
culate, their deportment manly and dignified, their apprehenfion quick, 
their minds always prefent and attentive ; with a fpirit of independence 
appearing in the countenancas even of the loweft among them. Men 
will always differ in their ideas of civilization, each meafuring it by 
the habits and prejudices of his own country ; but, if courtefy and ur- 
banity, a love of poetry and eloquence, and the pradlice of exalted 
virtues be a jufter meafure of perfedl lociety, we* have certain proof, 
that the people of Arabia, both on plains and in cities, in republican 
and monarchical ftates, were eminently civilized for many ages before 
their conqueft of Perfia. 

It is deplorable, that the ancient Hiftory of this majeftick race 
fhould be as little known in detail before the time of Dhu Tezen, as 
that of the Hindus before Vicramddhya ; for, although the vaft hifto- 
rical work of Alnwwairi, and the Murujuldhabab, or Golden Meadonos, 
of Alninfuudt, contain chapters on the kings of Himyar, Ghajdn, and 
Hirah, with lifts of them and Iketches of their feveral reigns, and 

although 
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although Genealogical Tables, from which chronology might be better 
afccrtained, are prefixed to many compofitions of the old Arabian 
Poets, yet moft manufcripts are fo incorredf, and fo many contfadidlions 
are found in the beft of them, that ^e cah fcarce lean upon tradition 
with fecurity, and muft hawe recourfe to the fame media for invelVi- 
gating the hiftory of the Arabs, that I before adopted in regard to that 
of the Indians ; namely, the,ir Ifxnguage, letters, 4ind religion, their an- 
cient mondtitents, and the certain remains of their prfs on each of 
which heads • I fhall touch very concifely, having premifed, that my' 
obfervations will in general be confined to the Rate of Arabia before 
that fingular revolution, at the beginning of the feventh century, the 
effedts of which \ve feel at this day from the Pyrenean mountains 
aifAd the Danube, to the fartheft parts of the Indian Empire, and even 
to the Eaftern Iflands. 

I. For the knowledge, which any European, who pleafes, may at- 
tain of the Arabian language, we are ..principally indebted to the 
univerfity of Leyden for, though feveral Italians have affiduoufly la- 
boured in the fame wide field, yet the fruit of their labours has been 
rendered almoft ufelefs by more commodious and more accurate 'works 
printed in Holland', .and’, though PococK certainly accompliftied much, 
and was able to accomplilh any thing, yet the Academical cafe, which 
he enjoyed, and his theological purfuits, induced him to leave unfiniftied 
the valuable work of Maiddnt, which he had prepared for publica- 
tion; nor, even if that rich xtivaz Arabian Philology had feen.the 
light, would it have borne any comparifon with the fifty dillertations 
of Harirt, which the firft Albert ScAultens tranfiated and ex- 
plained, though he fent abroad but few of them, and has left his 
worthy grandfon, from whom perhaps Maiddn'i alfo may be expefted, 
the honour of publifliing the reft : but the palm of glory in this 
branch of literature is due to Golius, whofe works are equally 
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profound and elegant ; fo perfpicuous in method, that they may always 
be confultcd without fatjgue, and read without languor, yet fo abundant 
in mattdir, that any man, who (hall begin with his noble edition of the 
Grammar compiled by his mafter Erpenius, and proceed, with the 
help of his incompafablp di<flionary, to ftufly his Hiftory of Taimur by 
}bni Arabjhdh, and fhall make himfelf complete niafter of that fublime 
work, will .upderftand the learned Arnbick^ better than the deepeft 
fcholar at Conjiantinople or at Mecca. The Arabtck language, there- 
fore, is almoft wholly in 'our po.wer ; and, as it is unque’ftionably one 
of the moft ancient in the world, fo it yields to none ever fpoken by 
mortals in the number of its words and the precifion of its phrafes ; 
but it is equally true and wonderful, that it. bears not the leaf! refem- 
blance, either in words or the. ftrufture of them, to the Sanferit, or 
great parent of the Indian dialefts ; of which diffimilarity I will men- 
tion two remarkable inftances : the Sanferit, like the Greek, Perjian, 
and German, delights in compounds, but, in a much higher degree, 
and indeed to fuch excefs, that I could produce words of more than 
twenty fyllabl>;s, not formed ludicroufly, like that by which the buffoon 
in Aristophanes deferibes a feaft, but with perfeifl ferioufnefs, on 
the rnbfl folemn occafions, and in the moft elegant works ; while the 
Arabick, on the other hand, and all its lifter dialedfe, abhor the com- 
pofition of words, and invariably exprefs very complex ideas by cir- 
cumlocution ; fo that, if a compound word be found in any genuine 
language of the Arabian Peninfula, ( zenmerdah for inftance, which 
occurs in i\\t* Hamdfab J it may at once be pronounced an exotick. 
Again ; it is the genius of the Sanferit, and other languages of the 
fame ftock, that the roots of verbs be almoft univerfally biliteral, fo 
that fhe and twenty hundred fuch roots might be formed by the com- 
pofition of the fifty Indian letters j but the Arabick roots are as univer- 
fally triliteral, fo that the compolition of the twenty-eight Arabian letters 
would give near two and twenty thoufand elements of the language : and 

this 
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this will demonftrate the furpriling extent of it j for, although great 
numbers of its roots are confcfledly lol):, and feme, perhaps, were 
never in ufe, yet, if we .fuppofe^ ten thoufand of them Cwithout 
reckoning quadriliterali ) to cxift, and each of them to admit only Jive 
variations, one with ‘another, in forming derivative nouns, even then a 
perfedt Arabick didtionary 'ought to contain fifty thoufand words, each 
of which may receive a multitude of changes by the rujes of grammar. 
The derivatives in Sanferit are confiderably more Numerous : Bui a 
farther comparifon between thfc two \langua*ges .is here unneceflary • 
fince, in whatever' light we view them, they feem totally diftindt, and 
mull have been invented by two different races of men j nor do I re- 
colledl a fingle word in common between them, except Suruj, the 
plural of Siraj, meaning both a lamp and the fun, the Sanferit name of 
which is, in Bengal, pronounced Surja ; and even this refemblance 
may be purely accidental. We may eafily believe with the Hindus, 
that not even In dr a himfelf and his heavenly bands, much Icfs any 
snortal, ever comprehended in his mind fuch an ocean of words as their 
facred language contains, and with the Arabs, that no man uninfpired 
was ever a complete mailer oi Arabick: in fadl no perfon, T' believe, 
now living in 'Europe, or Afia, can read without lludy an hundred 
couplets together in any colledlion of ancient Arabian poems ; and 
we are told, that the great author of the Kdmiis learned by accident 
from the mouth of a child, in a village of Arabia, the meaning of 
three words, which he had long fought in vain from grammarians, 
and from books, of the highell reputation. It is by approximation 
alone, that a knowledge of thefe two venerable languages can be ac- 
quired} and, with moderate attention, enough of them both may be 
known, to delight and inllrudl us in an infinite degree : I conclude this 
head with remarking, that the nature of the Ethiopick diale(Et feems to 
prove an early eftablilhment of the Arabs in part of Ethiopia, from 
which they were afterwards expelled, and attacked even in their own 
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country by the AbyJJiniansy who had been invited over as auxiliaries 
againft the tyrant of Yemen about a century before the birth of Mu- 
hammad. 

Of the characters, in which the old cornpofitions of Arabia were 
written, we know but little; except that the Korkin originally appeared 
in thofe of Cufah, from which vcKjA^n Arabian letters, with all 
thei» elegant variations, were derived, and' which unquefliOnably had 
KL common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaick ; but, as to the Himya~ 
rick letters, or thofe which we fee mentioned by the name of Almufnad, 
tVe are ftill in total darknefs ; the traveller Niebuhr having been un- 
fortunately prevented from vifiting fome ancient monuments in Temen, 
which are faid to have inferiptions on them : if thofe* letters bear a 
ftrong refemblance to the Ndgari, and if a ftory current in India be 
true, that fome Hindu merchants heard the Sanjerit language fpoken in 
Arabia the Uappy^ we might be confirmed in our opinion, that an in- 
tercourfe formerly fubfifted between the two nations of oppofite coafts, 
but fhould have no reafon to believe, that they fprang from the fame 
immediate flock. The firfl fyllable of Ha/nyar, as many Europeans write 
it, might perhaps induce an Etymologifl to derive the Arabs of Temen 
from the great anceftor of the Indians-, but we muft obferve, that 
Hiniyar is the proper appellation of tliofc Arabs ; and many reafons 
concur to prove, that the word is purely Arabick : the fiinilarity of 
fome proper names on the borders of India to thofe of Arabia, as the 
river Arabius a place called Araba, a people named Aribes or Arabics, 
and another called Sahai, is indeed remarkable, and may hereafter fur- 
nilh»me with obfervations of fome importance, but not at all incon- 
fiftent with my prefent ideas. 


II. It is generally aflferted, that the old religion of the Arabs was 
entirely Sabian but I can offer fo little accurate information concernr 
VOL. I. I ing 
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ing the Sabian faith, or even the meaning of the word, that I dare not 
yet fpeak on the fubjeft with confidence. This at leaft is certain, that 
the people of Yemen very foon fell into the common, but fatdU errour 
of adoring the Sun and the Firmamfcnt for even the third in defeent 
from Yoktan, who wa'i confequently as- old as Nahor, took tjie 
furname of Abdushams, ^or Servant of the Sun and his family, wp 
are aflured, paid particular hpnours to that luminary : other tribes 
worlliippe'd' the planets and fixed ftars ; but the religion of the poets 
at lead: feems to have been pure^Theifm ; and this wc know with cer-< 
tainty, becaufe vffi have Arabian verfes*of unfurpetled antiquity, which 
contain pious and elevated fentiments on the goodnefs and juftice, thfc 
power and omniprcfence, of Allah, or the God. If an inferip- 
tion, faid to have been found on marble in Yemeni be authentick, the 
ancient inhabitants of that country preferved the religion of Eber, and 
profeffed a belief in miracles and a future fate. 

We are alfo told, that a ftrong refem^lance may be found between 
the religions of the pagan Arabs and the Hindus ; but, though this may 
be true, yet an agreement in worlhipping the fun and liars will pot prove 
an affinity between the two nations : the powers of God reprefen^ed as 
female deities, the adoration of fones, and the name of the Idol Wudd, 
may lead us indeed to fufpeft, that fome of the Hindu fupcrftitlons had 
found their way into Arabia j and, though we have no traces in Ara- 
bian Hiftory of fuch a conqueror or legillator as the great Sesac, who 
is faid to have raifed pillars in Yemen as well as at the pnouth of the 
Ganges, yet, fince we know, that Sa'cya is a title of Buddha, 
whom I fuppofe to be Woden, fince Buddha was not a native of 
India, and fince the age of Sesac perfedtly agrees with that of Sa'cya, 
we may form a plaufible conjefture, that they were in fadt the fame 
perfon, who travelled eafiward from Ethiopia, either as a warriour or 
as a lawgiver, about a thoufand years before Christ, and ‘whofe rites 
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wc now fee extended as far as the country of Nifon, or, as the Chinefe 
call it, Japuen, both words fignifying the Rjfing Sun. Sa'cya may 
be deriyed from a word meaning power, or from another denoting 
vegetable food j fo that this epithet will not determine, whether he was 
a hero or a philofopher j but the title Buddi/a, or wife, may induce us 
to believe, that he was rather a benefactor, than a deftroyer, of his 
fpecie?: if his religion, however, was xea|ly introduced into any part 
of Arabia, it 1cotjld*not have been general' iq that countV,;^; and we 
may fafely pronounce, that before the Mohammedan revolution, the 
noble and learned Arabs were 't'heifts, but that a ftupid idolatry pre- 
vailed among the lower orders of the people. 

I find no trace among them, till their emigration, of rfliy Philofophy 
but Ethicks-, and even their fyftem of* morals, generous and enlarged as 
it feems to have been in the minds of a few illuftrious chieftains, was 
on the whole miferably depraved for a century at leaft before Moham- 
med : the dillinguifiiing virtues, which they boafted of inculcating and 
pra(ftifing, were a contempt of riches and even of death ; but, in the 
age of tlje Seven Poets, their liberality had deviated into mad profufion, 
their^ourage into ferocity, and their patience into an obftinate fpirit 
of encountering fruitlcfs dangers ; but I forbear to expatiate on the 
manners of the Arabs in that age, becaule the poems, entitled Almodl- 
lahit, which have appeared in our own language, exhibit an exaCt 
pifflure of their virtues and their vices, their wifdo.ni and their folly; 
• and fliow wl^pt may be conilantly expeCted from men of open hearts 
and boiling pafiions, witlt no law to control, and little religion to re- 
ftrain, them. 

III. Few monuments of antiquity are preferved in Arabia, and of thofe 
few the beft accounts are very uncertain ; but we are allured, that in- 
feriptions on rocks and mountains arc ftill feen in various parts of the 
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Peninfula j which, if they are in any known language, and if corredl 
copies of them can be procured, may be decyphered by eafy and in- 
fallible rules. 

The firft Albert ^SchOltens has preferved in his Ancient Memo- 
rials of Arabia, the moft pleafing of all his works, two little poems in 
an elegiack ftrain, which are faid to have been found, about the middle 
of the fev^h tentury, on fome fragments of ruined edifices in Hadra~ 
mut near Aden, and are fuppofed^to be of an indefinite, but very remote,' 
age. It may naturally be alked: In what charaders were they written? 
Who decyphered them ? Why were not the original letters preferved 
in the book, wherf the verfes are cited ? What became of the marbles, 
which Abdurt^ahman, then governor of Temen, moft probably fent to the 
Khalifah at Bagdad? If they be genuine, they prove the people of 
Temen to have been ‘ herdfmen and warriours, inhabiting a fertile and 

* well-watered country full of game, and near a fine fea abounding with 
‘ fifli, under a monarchical government, ,and drelTed in green filk or 

* vefts of needlework,’ either of their own manufafture^ or imported 
from India. The meafure of thefe verfes is perfcdly regular, . and the 
dialed undiftinguilhable, at leaft by me, from that of Kuraijio •, fo that, 
if the Arabian writers 'were much addided to literary impoftures, I 
fhould ftrongly fufped them to be modern compofitions on the infta- 
bility of human greatnefs, and the confequences of irreligion, illuftrated 
by the example of the Himyarick princes ; and the fame may be fuf- 
peded of the firft poem quoted by Schultens, which he afcribes to 
an Arab in the age of Solomon. 

The fuppofed houfes of the people called Thamud are alfo ftill to be 
fcen in excavations of rocks j and, in the time of Tabrizi the Gram- 
marian, a caftle was extant in Temen, which bore the name of Al ad- 
bat, an old bard and warriour, who firft, we are told, formed his army, 
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thence called dlkhamh, in five parts, by which arrangement he de- 
feated the troops of Him^ar in an expedition againft Sanaa. 

Of pillars ereded by*SESAC, after his invafiog of Yemeni we find no 
mention in Arabian hiftories ; and, perbejfs, the ftory has no more 
foundation than another told by the Greeks ?nd adopted by Newton, 
that the Arabs worfhipped .Urania, ^ncl»even Bacchus by name, 
which, they ^ , ^rr^^n% great in Arabick', But where they found fuch 
« word, we cannot difeover : it is trye, that Beccah fignifies a great 
and tumultuous crow^, and, in this fenfe, is one name of the facred 
dity commonly called Meccah. 

The Cdbah, or quadrangular edifice at Meccah, is ihdifputably fo 
ancient, that its original ufe, and the name of its builder, are loft in a 
cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me gravely, that it was raifed 
by Abraham, who, as I aftured him, was never there : others aferibe 
it, with more probability, t<j Ismail, or one of his immediate de- 
feendants ; but whether it was built as a place of divine worlhip, as a 
fortrefs, .as a fepulchre, or as a monument of the treaty between the 
old ptfleffors of Arabia and the fons of Kidar, antiquaries may dif- 
pute, but no mortal can determine. It is thought by Reland to have 
been the manfion of fame ancient Patriarch, and revered on that account 
by his pojlerity ; but the room, in which we now are afl'embled, would 
contain the whole Arabian edifice ■, and, if it were large enough for 
■the dwelling-Jioufe of a patriarchal family, it would feem ill adapted to 
the paftoral manners of the Kedarites : a Perjian author infifts, that the 
true *name of Meccah is Mahcadah, or the Temple of the Moon ; but, 
although we may fmile at his etymology, we cannot but think it pro- 
bable, that the Cdbah was originally defigned for religious purpofes. 
Three couplets are cited in an Arabick Hiftory of this Building, which, 
from their txtremc fimplicity, have lefs appearance of impofture than 

other 
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oAcr verfes of the fame kind: they are afcribcd to Asad, a 7obb6, or 
king by fucceJJtoTiy who is generally allowed to have reigned in Temen 
an hundred and twenty-eight years before Christ’s birth, and they 
commemorate, without any poetical Imageiy, the magnificence of the 
prince in covering the.holy 'temple with Jiriped cloth Kind fine linen, and. in 
making keys for tts gate. This temple, however, the fanftity of which 
was reftored by Muhammad,, had been ftrangely profaned at the time 
of his birth; when h was ufual to decorate its walls jvidi Jwerhs on all 
fubjedls, and often on the triun\ohs of Arabian gallantry and the praifes 
of Grecian wine, -vyhich the merchants of Syria brought for fale into 
the defer ts. 

From the want of materials on the fubjedl of Arabian antiquity, we 
find it very difficult to fix the Chronology of the Ifmailites with accu- 
racy beyond the time of Adnan, from whom the impoftor was de- 
feended in the twenty firfi degree ; and, although we have genealogies 
of Alkamah and other Himyarick bards as high as the thirtieth de- 
gree, or for a period of nine hundred years at leaft, yet we can hardly 
depend on them fo far, as to eftablifh a complete chronological fyftem : 
by reafoning downwards, however, we may afeertain fome poiiits of 
confiderable importance. The univerfal tradition of Temen is, that 
Yoktan, the fon of Eber, firft fettled his family in that country; 
which fettlement, by the computation admitted in Europe, muft have 
been above three thoufand fix hundred years ago, and nearly at the time, 
when the Hindus, under the conduct of Rama, were fubjluing the firft. 
inhabitants of thefe regions, and extending the Indian Empire from 
Ayodhya or Audh as far as the ifle of Sinhal or Sildn. According to this 
calculation, Nuuman, king of Temen in the ninth generation from 
Eber, was contemporary with Joseph ; and, if a verfe compofed by 
that prince, and quoted by Abulfeda, was really preferved, as it 
might eafily have been, by oral tradition, it proves the groat antiquity 
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of the Arabian language and metre. This is a literal verfion of the 
couplet: ‘ When thou, who art in power, condudteft affairs with 
* courtely', thou attaineft the high honours of thofe, who are moft ex- 
‘ alted, and whofc mandates* a*re obeyed.’ We are told, that, from an 
elegant verb in this •diftich, the royal poet ■'acquired the furname of 
Almuddf'er, or the CouYteous. Now the reafons for believing this verfe 
genuinf are its brevity, which made it e:^fy tt> be remembered, and the 
good.fenfe com'pijzAl in it, which made it become provpVbial ; to 
which we may add, that. the dialed is apparently old, and differs in 
three words from the idiom of* Hejdz : the re'afons for doubting are, 
that fentences and verfes of indefinite antiquity are fometimes aferibed 
by the Arabs to particular perfons of eminence ; and they even go fo 
far as to cite a pathetick elegy of Adam himfelf on the death of Abex., 
but in very good Arabic k and edrred 'meafure. Such are the doubts, 
which necefiarily muft arife on fuch a fubjed ; yet we have no need of 
ancient monuments or traditions to prove all that our analyfis requires, 
namely, that the Arabs, both of Hejaz and Te}nen, fprang from a flock 
entirely different from that of the Hindus, and that their firft eftablifh- 
ments in the refpedive countries, where we now find them, were 
nearl)fc coeval, 

I cannot finifli this article without obferving, that, when the King 
of Denmark’s miniflers inflruiled the DaniJJ} travellers to colled hijio- 
rical books in Arabick, but not to bufy themfelvcs with procuring Ara- 
bian poems, tl^ey certainly were ignorant, that the only monuments of 
old Arabian Hiflory are colledions of poetical pieces and the commen- 
taries* on them j that all memorable tranfadions in Arabia were re- 
corded in verfe ■, and that more certain fads may be known by reading 
the Hamdfah, the Drvean of Hudhail, and the valuable work of Obai- 
dullah, than by turning over a hundred volumes in profc, unlefs indeed 
thofe poem&are cited by the hiAorians as their authorities. 


IV. The 
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IV. The manners of the Hejdzl Arabs, which have continued, we 
know, from the time of Solomon to the prefent age, were by no 
means favourable to the cultivation of arts and, as to fciences, *wc have 
no reafon to believe, tbat they were acquainted with any •, for the mere 
amufemcnt of giving naines to ftars, which were ufeful to them in 
their palloral or predatoty rambles through the deferts, and in their 
obfervations on the weathef, can hardly he confidered as a matefial part 
of aftrondmy. " The only arts, in which they prAepded to excellence, 
(I except horfemanfhip and miljitary accomplifliments) were poetry and 
rhetorick : that we have none of their compofitions in profe before the 
Koran, may be afcribed, perhaps, to the little Ikill, which they feem to 
have had, in writing; to their predileftion in favour of poetical mea- 
fure, and to the facility, with which verfes are committed to memory ; 
but all their ftories prove, that they were eloquent in a high degree, 
and poflefled wonderful powers of fpeaking without preparation in 
flowing and forcible periods. I have never been able to difcover, what 
was meaned by their books, called Ra'wdsm, but fuppofe, that they 
were collections of their common, or cuftomary, law. Writing was fo 
little praftifed among them, that their old poems, which are now ac- 
ceffible to us, may almoft be confidered as originally unwritten f and I 
am inclined to think, that Samuel Johnson’s reafoning, on the ex- 
treme imperfedlion of unwritten languages, was too general ; fince a 
language, that Is only fpoken, may neverthelcfs be highly polilhed by 
a people, who, like the ancient Arabs, make the improvement of their 
idiom a national concern, appoint folemn aflemblies for /.he purpofe of 
difplaying their poetical talents, and hold it a duty to exercife their 
children in getting by heart their moft approved compofitions. 

The people of Yemen had pofltbly more mechanical arts, and, perhaps, 
more Jcicnce •, but, although their ports muft have been the emporia of 
confiderable commerce between Egypt and India or part of Perjia, yet 
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we have no certain proofs of their proficiency in navigation or even in 
manufactures. That the Arabs of the defert had mufical inftruments, 
and nanads for the different notes, and that they were greatly delighted 
with melody, we know frbrh tllemfelves ; but their lutes and pipes 
were probably very fimple, and their mufick,*' I fufpeCt, was little more 
than a natural and tuneful recitation of their elegiack verfes and love- 
fongs. The Angular property of their Ijng^ge, in fliunning compound 
words, may hfe ijrgfcd, according to Bacon’s idea, aj a.firoof, that 
<hey had made no progrefs in arts, ‘ which require, fays 'he, a variety 
‘ of combinations to exprefs the complex notions arifing from them 
But the fingularity may perhaps be imputed wholly to the genius of the 
language, and the tafle of thofe, who fpoke it ; fince the old Germans, 
who knew no art, appear to have delighted in compound words, which 
poetry and oratory, one would conceive, might require as much as any 
meaner art whatfoever. 

So great, on the whole, wjis the ftrength of parts or capacity, either 
natural or acquired from habit, for which the Arabs were ever dif- 
tinguilli^d, that we cannot be furprized, when we fee that blaze of 
geniue, which they difplayed, as far as their arms extended, when they 
burll, like their own dyke of Arm, through their, ancient limits, and 
fpread, like an inundation, over the great empire of Iran. That a 
race of Tdzas, or Conrfers as the Perfians call them, ‘ who drank the 
‘ milk of camels and fed on lizards, lliould entertain a thought of fub- 
•* duing the kjngdom of Feridun’ was confidered by the General of 
Yezdegird’s army as the ftrongell inftance of fortune’s levity and 
mutability; but Firoausi, a complete mafter of Afiatkk manners, and 
Angularly impartial, reprefents the Arabs, even in the age of Feridun, 
as ‘ difclaiming any kind of dependence on that monarch, exulting in 
‘ their liberty, delighting in eloquence, ads of liberality, and martial 
‘ achievements, and thus making the whole earth, fays the poet, red as 
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' wine with the blood of their foes, and the air like a foreftof canes with 
* their tall fpears.* With fuch a charaftcr they were likely to conquer 
any country, that they could invade } and, ‘if Alexander hadWnvaded 
their dominions, they would unqueftionibly have made an obftinate, 
and probably a fucceisful,VeIiilance. 

But I have detained you top long, gcptlemen, with a nation', who 
have ever tjAen-my favourites, and hope at our next'a^niverfary meeting 
to travel with you over a part of AJia, which exhibits a race of meiv> 
diftindt both fron^ the Hindus and froni the Arab's. In the mean time 
it fhall be my care to fuperintend the publication of your tranfadions, 
in which, if the learned in Europe have not raifed their expectations 
too high, they will not, I believe, be difappointed : my own imperfedt 
eflays I always except j but, though riiy other engagements have pre- 
vented my attendance on your fociety for the greateft part of laft year, 
and I have fet an example of that freedom from reftraint, without which 
no fociety can flourifh, yet, as my few hours of leifure will now be 
devoted to Sanferit literature, I cannot but hope, though my chief ob- 
jeCt be a knowledge of Hindu Law, to make fome difeovery in other 
fciences, which I fhall impart with humility, and which you will, I 
doubt not, receive vyith* indulgence. 


THE 
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ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 21 FEBRWARV, 1788- 

BY 

The president. 


At the clqfe of my laft addrefs to you. Gentlemen, I declared my 
defign of introducing to your notice a people of who feemed as 
different in moft refpedts from the Hindus and Arabs, as thofe two na- 
tions had been fhown to differ from each other; I'mcaned the people, 
whom we call Tartars : but I enter with extreme diffidence on my pre- 
fent fubjed:, becaufc I have little knowledge of the Tartarian dialedts j 
and the grofs errours of European writers on Ajiatick literature have long 
convinced m^, that no fatisfadory account can be given of any nation, 
with whofe language we are not perfedly acquainted. Such evidence, 
however, as I have procured by attentive reading and fcrupulous in- 
quiries, I will now lay before you, interfperfing fuch remarks as I 
could not but make on that evidence, and fubmitting the whole to your 
impartial decifion. 

K 2 Conformably 
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Conformably to the method before adopted in deferibing Arabia and 
India, I confider Tartary alfo, for the purpofe of this difeourfe, on 
its moft extenfive fcale, and requeft your attention, whilft I 'trace the 
largeft boundaries that .are affignable fo it': conoeive a line drawn from 
the mouth of the O^y t(^that of the Dnieper, and, bringing it ba;:k 
eaftward acrofs the Euicine,. fo as to include the peninfula of Krim, ex- 
tend it along the foot of Cattcafus, by the rivers Cur and. Aras, 'to the 
Cafpian lake,* from the oppofite Ihore of which follow, the courfe of the 
yaihun and Ithe chain of Cauc/ifean hills as far as thofe of Imausr 
whence continue 'the line beyond the Chinefe wall to the White Moun- 
tain and the country of Yetfo ; Ikirting the borders of Terjia, India, 
China, Corea, but -including part of KuJJia, with all the diftrids which 
lie between the Glacial fca, and that of yapan. M. De Guignes, 
whofe great work on the Huns abounds more in folid learning^ than in 
rhetorical ornaments, prefents us, however, with a magnificent image 
of this wide region j deferibing it as a ftupendous edifice, the beams 
and pillars of which are many ranges of lefty hills, and the dome, one 
prodigious mountain, to which the Chinefe give the epithet of Celejlial, 
with a confiderable number of broad rivers flowing down its -fides : if 
the manfion be fo amazingly fublime, the land around it is propottion- 
ably extended, but 'more wonderfully diverfified j for fome parts of it 
arc incrufted with ice, others parched with inflamed air and covered 
with a kind of lava j here we meet with immenfc trails of fandy deferts 
and forefts almoft impenetrable j there, with gardens, groves, and 
meadows, perfumed with mulk, watered by numberlefs* rivulets, and 
abounding in fruits and flowers ; and, from eaft to weft, lie many con- 
fiderable provinces, which appear as valleys in comparifon of the hills 
towering above them, but in truth arc the flat fummits of the higheft 
mountains in the world, or at leaft the higheft in Afta. Near one 
fourth in latitude of this extraordinary region is in the fame charming 
climate with Greece, Italy, and Provence i and another fourth in that 
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of 'England, Germany, and the northern parts of France but the Hy^ 

perborean countries can have few beauties to recommend them, at leaft 

in the prfcfent Rate of the earth’s temperature : to the fouth, on the 

ftontiers of Iran are the be’adtiful vales of Soghd with the celebrated 

cities of Samarkand and Bokhara i on thofe df I'ibet are the territories 

. ^ • 

of Cajhghar, Khoten, Chegil and Khdtd, all /amad for perfumes and for 

the beauty of their inhabitants j and on, thqfe of China lies the country 

of Ghin, anciently & powerful kingdom, which* name, Aike that of 

•Khdtd, has in modern tknes been gi^en to the whole Chineje empire, 

• . * * . 

where fuch an appellation would be thought an infult. We muft not 
omit the fine territory of Fanciit, which was known to the Greeks by 
the name of Serica, and confidered by them as the farthell: eaftern 
extremity of the habitable globe. 

Scythia feems to be the general name, which the ancient Europeans 
gave to as much as they knew of the country thus bounded and de- 
feribed ; but, whether that ,word be derived, as Plinv feems to inti- 
mate, from Sacai, a people known by a limilar name to the Greeks 
and Perjians, or, as Bryant imagines, from Cuthia, or, as Colonel 
ValIanckv believes, from words denoting na-vigation, or, as it might 
have been fuppofed, from a Greek root implying, wrath and ferocity, 
this at leaft is certain, that as India, China, Perjia, Japan, are not ap- 
pellations of thofe countries in the languages of the nations, who in- 
habit them, fo neither Scythia nor Tartary are names, by which the 
inhabitants (rf the country now under our conlidcration have ever dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves. Tdtdrijidn is, indeed, a word ufed by the 
Perjians for the fouth-weftern part of Scythia, where the mulk-deer is 
faid to be common ; and die name Tatar is by fome confidered as that 
of a particular tribe ; by others, as that of a fmall river only j while 
Turdn, as oppofed to Iran, feems to mean the ancient dominion of 
Afra'sia B to die north and eaft of the Oxus, There is nothing more 
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idle than a debate concerning names, which after all are of little confe- 
quence, when our ideas are diftinft without them : having given, there- 
fore, a corred notion of the country, which I propofed to examine, I 
fhall not fcruple to call it by the gdneril hame of Tartary though I 
am confcious of ufing^a tdrm equally improper in the pronunciation and 
the application of it. 

Tartary' which contained, according innuma''able 

multitude of nations ^ by whom the reft of AJia and all Europe has in 
different ages been over-run, is denominated, as ' various images have 
prefentcd themfelves to various fancies, the great hive of the northern 
fwarms, the nurfery of irreffihle legions, and, by a ftronger metaphor, 
the foundery of the human race-, but M. Bailly, a wonderfully inge- 
nious man and a very lively writer, feems firft to have conlidered it as 
the cradle of our fpecies, and to have fupportcd an opinion, that the whole 
ancient world was enlightened by fciences brought from the moft nor- 
thern parts df Scythia, particularly from ,the banks of the fenifea, or 
from the Hyperborean regions : all the fables of old Greece f Italy, Perjia, 
India, he derives from the north j and it muft be owned, ‘that he 
maintains his paradox with acutenefs and learning. Great learning and 
great acutenefs, together with the charms of a moft engaging ftyle, 
were indeed neceffary to render even tolerable a fyftem, which places 
an earthly paradife, the gardens of Hefperus, the iflands of the Mac ares, 
the groves of Elyfium, if not of Eden, the heaven of Indra, the Pe- 
riftan, or fairy-land, of the Perfan poets, with its city of 'diamonds and 
its country of Shddcdm, fo named from Pkafure and Love, not in any 
climate, which the common fenfe of mankind confiders as the feat of 
delights, but beyond the mouth of the Ohy, in the Frozen Sea, in a 
region equalled only by that, where the wild imagination of Dante led 

him to fix the worft of criminals in a ftate of punifhment after death, 

* 

and of which he could not, he fays, even think ’without JJsivering. A 
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very curious paiTage in a trad of Plutarch on the figure in the Moon's 
orb, naturally induced M. Bailly to place Ogygia in the north, and he 
conclu(tes' that ifland, as others have concluded rather fallacioufly, to 
be the Atlantis of Plato, hut is at a lofs to determine, whether it was 
If eland or Greenland, "Spitzberg or New Zembla: arpong fo many charms 
ib was difficult, indeed, to give a preference ; ' but our philofopher, 
though as mixch perplexed by* an option of Ueautics as the ffiepherd of 
Ida, * feems on* the whole to think Zembla the tnoft wdrthy of the 
golden fruit j becaufe it is’ indifputably an ifland, and lies oppofite to a 
gulph near a continent, from which a great number, of rivers defeend 
into the ocean. He appears equally diftrefled among five nations, real 
and imaginary, to fix upon that, which the Greeks^ named Atlantes > 

and his conclufion in both cafes muft remind us of the fliowman at 

• * 

"Eton, who, having pointed out in his box all the crowned heads of the 
world, and being allced by the fchoolboys, who looked through the 
glafs, which was the Emperor, which the Pope, which the Sultan, 
and which the Great Mogul? anfwered eagerly, * which you pleafe, 
‘ young gentlemen, which you pleafe.’ His letters, however, to Vol- 
TAiRF, ^in which he unfolds his new fyftem to his friend, whom he 
had not been able to convince, are by no means to be derided ; and his 
general propofition, that arts and fciences had their’ fource in Tartary, 
deferves a longer examination than can be given to it in this difeourfe: I 
ffiall, neverthelefs, with your permiffion, ffiortly difeufs the queftion 
under the feveral heads, that will prefent themfelves in order. 

Although we may naturally fuppofe, that the numberlefs commu- 
nities of Tartars, fomc of whom are eftabliffied in great cities, and 
fome encamped on plains in ambulatory manfions, which they remove 
from pafture to pafture, muft be as different in their features as in 
their dialecfts^ yet, among thofe who have not emigrated into another 
country and mixed with another nation, we may difeern a family like- 

nefs, 
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ncfs, cfpecially in their eyes and counteriancc, and in that configuration 
of lineaments, which we generally call a Tartar face ; but, without 
making anxious inquiries, whether all the inhabitants of the vaft region 
before deferibed have .finiilar features, we may conclude from thofe, 
whom we have feen, .and'Yrom the original portraits of Taimu'r and 
his delcendants, thzV iht. Tartars in general differ wholly in com- 
plexion and countenance frum the Hindus- and from the Arabs-, 'an ob- 
fervation, n^ich ten'ds in fome degree to confirm 'tho' account given by 
modern Tartars themfelves of their defeent* from a common ancefton 

' I 

Unhappily their iyieage cannot be proved by authentick pedigrees or 
hiftorical monuments ; for all their writings extant, even thofe in the 
Mogul are Jong fubfequent to the time of Muhammed ; nor is 

it poflible to diftinguifh their genuine traditions from thofe of ihe 
Arabs, whofe religious opinions they have in general adopted. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, Khwdjah Rashi'd, furnamed 
Fad'lu’ll AH, a native of Kaz'Sin compiled his account of the Tartars 
and Mongals from the papers of one Pu'la'd, whom the great grandfon 
of Holacu' had fent into Tdtdrijian for the foie piirpofe of collefting 
hiftorical information ; and the commiffion itfelf fhows, how 'little the 
Tartarian Princes really knew of their own origin. From this work 
of Rashi'd, and ^om other materials, Abu'’lgha'zi', King of 
Khwdrezm, compofed in the Mogul language his Genealogical Hijhry, 
which, having been purchafed from a merchant of Bokhara by fome 
Swedijh officers, prifoners of war in Siberia, has found its way into 
European tongues: it contains much valuable mat'ter, but,- like 
all Mohammedan hiftories, exhibits tribes or nations as individual 
fovereigns j and, if Baron De Tott had not ftrangely negleded to pro- 
cure a copy of the Tartarian hiftory, for the original of which he un- 
neceilarily offered a large fum, we fhould probably have found, that it 
begins with an account of the deluge taken from the Koran, and 
proceeds to rank Turc, Chi'n, Tata'r, and Mongal, among the 
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fons of Ya'fet. The genuine traditional hiftory of the Tartars^ in 
all the books that I have infpedled, feems to begin with Oghu'z, as 
that ofVhe Hindus does with Ra'ma : they place their miraculous 
Hero and Patriarchy^ar r/joi^aa^/’years before Qhengiz Kha'n, who 
was born in the year* 1 164, and with whofe reign their hiftorical period 
commences. It is rather furprizing, that JVI* Bailly, who makes 
frequent appeals to Etymological arguments,* has not derived Ogyges 
from*OGHu'z ancUAVLAS from Altai, or the Golden mountain of Tar- 
fary : the Greek terminations might ^ave been rejefted from both 
words ; and a mere tranfpofition of letters is no difficulty with an 
Etymologift. 

My remarks in this addrefs, gentlemen, will be confined to the 
period preceding Chengiz ; and, although the learned labours of M. 
DeGuignes and the fathers Visdelou, Demailla, and Gaubil, 
who have made an incomparable ufe of their Chinefe literature, exhibit 
probable accounts of the Tartars from a very early age, yet the old 
hiftorians of Cl^ina were not only foreign, but generally hoftile, to them, 
and for both thofe reafons, either through ignorance or malignity, may 
be fufpedled of mifreprefenting their tranfa<fl:ions : if they fpeak truth, 
the ancient hiftory of the Tartars prefents us, like moft other biftories, 
with a feries of affiiffinations, plots, treafons, mafl'acres, and all the na- 
tural fruits of felfilh ambition. I fliould have no inclination to give you 
a Iketch of fuch horrors, even if the occafion called for it ; and will 
barely obferv^, that the firft king of the Hyuninu’s or Huns began his 
reign, according to Visdelou, about three thoufand Jive hundred and 
fixty years ago, not long after the time fixed in my former difeourfes 
for the firft regular eftabliftiments of the Hindus and Arabs in their 
feveral countries. 
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I. Our firft inquiry, concerning the languages and letters of the ’Tar- 
tarst prefents us with a deplorable void, or with a profpeft as barren 
and dreary as that of their deferts. The Tartars^ in general,^ had no 
literature : (in this poin^ allauthorities appear to concur) the T urcs had no 
letters: the Hunsy apcordlhg to Procopius, had not even heard- of 
them: the magnificerft Chengiz, whofe Empire included an area -of 
near eighty fquare degrees^ could find none of his own Mqngals\ as the 
beft author^ inform \is, able to write his difpatcheSf; and Tai'mu'r, 
a favagc of ftrong natural parts, and paflionately fond of hearing hifto- 
ries read to him, • could himfelf neither write nor read. It is true, that 
Ibnu Arabshah mentions a fet of charadters called Dilberjin, which 
were ufed in Khdta : ‘ he had feen them, he fays, and found them to 

* confift of forty-one letters, a diftindt f^mbol being appropriated to each 

* long and ftiort vowel, and to each confohant hard or foft, or otherwife 

* varied in pronunciation but Khdta was in fouthern Tartary on the 
confines of India j and, from his defcription of the charadters there in 
ufe, we cannot but fufpedl them to hav« been thofe of Tibety which 
are manifeftly Indian, bearing a greater refemblance to ^hofe of Bengal 
than to Ddvandgart. The learned and eloquent Arab adds, that the 
‘ Tatars of Khdta write, in the Dilberjtn letters, all their tales and 
‘ hiftories, their journals, poems, and mifcellanies, their diplomas, re- 
‘ cords of ftate and juftice, the laws of Chengiz, their publick re- 
‘ gifters and their compofitions of every fpecies if this be true, the 
people of Khdta mull have been a polilhed and even a lettered nation j 
and it may be true, without affedling the general pofition, that the 

were illiterate ; but Ibnu Arabsha'h was a profefled rheto- 
rician, and it is impoffible to read the original pafifage, withoul full 
convidtion that his objedt in writing it, was to difplay his power of 
words in a flowing and modulated period. He fays further, that in 
JaghatM the people of Oighur, as he calls them, * have a fyftem of 

* fourteen letters only, denominated from themfelves Oighdri / and thofe 
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are the charadters, which the Monga/s are fuppofed by moft authors to 
have borrowed: Abu'l’ghazi' tells us only, that Che ngiz employed 
the natxVes of Eighiir as excellent penmen^; but the Chtnefe affert, that 
he was forced to employ them, becaufe he had jio writers at all among 
his»natural-born fubjifts ; and we are afllired by many, that Kublaik- 
ha'n ordered letters to be invented for his nation by a ' Tibetian , whom he 
rewarded with^the dignity of -chief Lam^^. The fmall number of Eighurt 
letters might induce us to believe, that they weVe Zind'ex Pahlav't, 
which mull have been current ^in that country, when it was governed 
by the fons of Ferido'n ; and, if the alphabet aferibed to the 
nans by M. Des Hautesrayes be correcfl, we may fafely decide, that 
in many of its letters it refembles both the. Zend and the Syriack, with 
a remarkable difference in the mode of conned:ing them ; but, as we 
can fcarce hope to fee a genuine fpeclmen of them, our doubt mull 
remain in regard to their form and origin : the page, exhibited by Hyde 
as Khatdyan writing, is evidently a fort of broken Cujick ; and the fine 
manulcript at Oxford^ from which it was taken, is more probably a 
Mendean work on fome religious fubjedl than, as he imagined, a code 
of Tartarian laws. That very learned man appears to have made a 
worfi! millake in giving us for Mongol charafters a page of writing, 
which has the appearance of yapanefe, or mutilated Chtnefe, letters. 

If the Tartars in general, as we have every reafon to believe, had no 
written memorials, it cannot be thought wonderful, that their languages, 
'likc.thofe oi vimerica, Ihould have been in perpetual flu<fluation, and 
that more than fifty dialects, as Hyde had been credibly informed, 
Ihould be fpoken between Mofeow and China, by the many kindred 
tribes or their fcveral branches, which are enumerated by Abu ’lgh a'zj'. 
What thofe dialedls are, and whether they really fprang from a common 
ftock, we lhall probably learn from Mr. Pallas, and other indefa- 
tigable men*employed by the Rujfmn court and it is from the Rujjians, 

that 
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that we muft exped the moft accurate information concerning their 
AJiatick fubjeAs : I perfuade rnyfelf, that, if their inquiries be judici- 
oufly made and faithfully reported, the refult of them will prefire, that 
all the languages properly Tartarian 'arofe from one common fource ; 
excepting always the^ jargons of fuch wanderers br mountaineers, --as, 
having long been divided ftom the main body of the nation, muft in»a 
courfe of ages have framed.feparate idioms for themfelves, The only 
Tartarian ‘of which I have any knowledge} is'the Turkijh of 

Conjiantinopli, which is howeve;, fo copious, that whoever lhall know? 

. * * * 

it perfeAly, will- eafily underftand, as we are affured by intelligent 
authors, the dialeAs of Tdtarijlan', and we may colleA from Abo'l- 
gha'zi', that he, would hnd little difficulty in the Calmac and the 
Mogul: I will not offend your ears by a dry catalogue of fimilar words 
in thofe different languages ; but a careful inveftigation has convinced 
me, that, as the Indian and Arabian tongues are feverally defeended 
from a common parent, fo thofe of Tartary might be traced to one 
ancient ftem effentially differing from the two others. It appears, in- 
deed, from a ftory told by Abu'’lgha'zi', that the Vfrats and the 
Mongals could not underftand each other ; but no more can the Danes 
and the Englijh, yet their dialeAs beyond a doubt are branches of the 
fame Gothick tree. •TKe dialeA of the Moguls, in which fome hifto- 
ries of Taimu r and his defendants were originally compofed, is 
called in India, where a learned native fet me right when I ufed another 
word, Turct -, not that it is precifely the fame with the Turkijh of the 
Othmanlus, but the two idioms differ, perhaps, lefs then Swedijh, and' 
German, or Spanijh and Portuguefe, and certainly lefs than Welch and 
Iri/h: in hope of afeertaining this point, I have long fearched in' vain 
for the original works aferibed to Taimu r and Ba'ber ; but all the 
Mo'ruls, with whom I have converfed in this country, refemble the 
crow in one of their popular fables, who, having long affeAed to walk 
like a pheafant, was unable after all to acquire the gracefulhefs of that 

elegant 
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elegant bird, and in the mean time unlearned his own natural gait : 
they have not learned the dialedl of Perfia, but have wholly forgotten 
that of their anceftors. A very confidcrable part of the old Tartarian 
language, which in woiild prdbably have been loft, is happily pre- 
fecyed in Europe j and, if the groundwork of iflie weftern T urkijht when 
fqjarated from the Perjian and 4rabick, w\th which it is embclliihed, 
be a branch of the loft Oghuzian tongtte, ^’can affert with confidence, 
that it h4s not* the, lelift refemblance either to Arahick or Sanferit, and 
muft have been invented* by a race of men wholly diftinft from the 
Arabs or Hindus. This fadt alone overfets the fyfteni of M, Bailly, 
who confiders the Sanferit, of which he gives in feveral places a moft 
erroneous account, as ‘ a fine monument oJ\ his primeval Scythians, the 
‘ preceptors of mankind and planters of a fublime philojophy even in India 
for he holds it an inconteftable truth, that a language, which is dead, 
fuppofes a nation, which is dejlroyed ; and he feems to think fuch reafon- 
ing perfedly decifive of the queftion, without having recourfe to aftro- 
nomical arguments or the fjjirit of ancient inftitutions : for my part, 
I delire no better proof than that, which the language of the Brah- 
mans affords, of an immemorial and total difference between the 
Savages of the Mountains, as the old Chinefe juftly called the ‘Tartars, 
and the ftudious, placid, contemplative inhabitants cvf thefe Indian plains. 

II. The geographical reafoning of M. Bailly may, perhaps, be 
thought equally lhallow, if not inconfiftent in fome degree with itl'elf. 
‘ An adoration of the fun and of fire, fays he, muft neceffarily have 
‘ arifen iq a cold region : therefore, it muft have been foreign to India, 
* Pfrfia, Arabia j therefore, it, muft have been derived from Tartary.’ 
No man, I believe, who has travelled in winter through Bahar, or has 
even palled a cold feafon at Calcutta within the tropick, can doubt that 
the folar warmth is often defirable by all, and might have been con- 
fidered as adorable by the ignorant, in thefe climates, or that the return 

of 
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of fpring dcferves all the falutations, which it receives from the Perjian 
and Indian poets j not to rely on' certain hiftorical evidence, that An- 
TARAH, a celebrated warriour and bard, aftually perifticd witWcold on 
a mountain of Arabia. To meet, ho^evdr,' an objedion, which might 
naturally be made to the \oluntary fettlement, and^amazing population, 
of his primitive race in the icy rcgi^yis of the north, he takes refuge 
in the hypothefis of M. Buffoji, who imagines, that our whole' globe 
was at firlV'Of**^ white heat, and has been gradually, cobling fronv the 
poles to the* equator; fo that the Hyperbonan countries had once a 
delightful temperature, and Siberia itfel^ was even 'hotter than the climate 
of our temperate zones, that is, was in too hot a climate, by his firft prd- 
polition, for the primary worlhip of the fun. That the temperature of 
countries has not fuftained a change in the lapfe of ages, I will by ^o 
means infift ; but we can hardly reafon conclufively from a variation of 
temperature to the cultivation and diffufion of fcience : if as many fe- 
male elephants and tigreffes, as we now find in Bengal, had formerly 
littered in the Siberian forefts, and if theif young, as the earth cooled, 
had fought a genial warmth in the climates of the fouth,^ it would not 
follow, that other favages, who migrated in the fame diredion and on 
the fame account, brought religion and philofophy, language and Writ- 
ing, art and fcience,. into the fouthern latitudes. 

We are told by Abu''lgha'zi', that the primitive religion of human 
creatures, or the pure adoration of One Creator, prevailed in T irtary 
during the firfl generations from Ya'fet, but was extind before, the' 
birth of Oghu^z, who reftored it in his dominions ; that, fome ages 
after him, the Mongols and the Tara relapfed into grofs idolatry ; ' but 
that.. Chengiz was a Theift, and, in a converfation with the Mubam- 
medan Dodors, admitted their arguments for the being and attributes 
of the Deity to be unanfwerablc, while he contefted the evidence of 
their Prophet's legation. From old Grecian authorities we’ learn, that 

the 
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the Mojffagetce worlhipped the fun; and the narrative of an emhafly 
from Justin to the Khakctn, or Emperor, who then refided in a fine 
vale neat the fource of the Irtijht mentions the Tartarian ceremony of 
purifying the Roman Ambafladfors fiy conduftin^hem between two Jires : 
xhoJfartars of that ige are reprefented as adorers of the four elements, 
aad believers in an invifible fpirit, to whom they facrificed bulls and 
rams. Modern travellers relate, that, i» the*feftivals of fome Tartarian 
tribes, they poar a few drops of a confecrated liqOor od tht ftatues of 
their Gods ; after which an attendant Sprinkles a little of what remains 
three times toward the fouth in honour of fire, to'\yard the weft and 
eaft in honour of water and air, and as often toward the north in ho- 
nour of the earth, which contained the rejiques of. their deceafed an- 
ceftors : now all this may be very true, without proving a national affi- 
nity between the Tartars and Hindus j for the Arabs adored the planets 
and the powers of nature, the Arabs had carved images, and made 
libations on a black ftone, the Arabs turned in prayer to different 
quarters of the heavens; yetrwe know with certainty, that the Arabs 
are a diftindl race from the Tartars ; and we might as well infer, that 
they wore the fame people, becaufe they had each their Nomades, or 
•wanderers for pafture, and becaufe the Turemans, deftribed by Ibnu- 
ARABSh'ah and by him called Tatar s, are, like 'inoft Arabian tribes, 
paftoral and warlike, hofpitable and generous, wintering and fummer- 
ing on different plains, and rich in herds and flocks, horfes and camels ; 
but this agreement in manners proceeds from the fimilar nature of 
they- feveral»deferts and their fimilar choice of a free rambling life, 
without evincing a community of origin, which they could fcarce 
havd had without preferving fome remnant at leaft of a common lan- 
guage. 

Many Lamas, vre are affured, or Priefts of Buddha, have been 
found fettled in Siberia ; but it can hardly be doubted, that the Lamas 

had 
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had travelled thither from Tihet, whence it is more than probable, that 
the religion of the Bauddhas was imported into fouthern, or Chinefe, 
'Tartary ; fince we know, that rolls of Tibetian writing haVe been 
brought even from thf borders of the 'C'afpian, The complexion of 
Buddha himfelf, wjaich, according to the Hindis, was between white 
and ruddy, would perhaps.have convinced M. Bailly, had he known 
the Indian tradition, that the kft great legiflator and God. of tlie Eaft 
was a Tartar f but fhe Chinefe conlider him as a "native of India*, the 
Brahmans iiifift, that he was born in a forfcft near Gaya, and many 
reafons may lead'ys to fufpedl, that his religion was carried from the 
weft and the fouth to thofe eaftcrn and northern countries, in which it 
prevails. On the. whole we meet with few or no traces in Scythia of 
Indian rites and fuperftitions, or of that poetical mythology, with wWch 
the Sanfcrit poems are decorated; and we may allow the Tartars to 
have adored the Sun with more reafon than any fouthern people, with- 
out admitting them to have been the foie original inventors of that 
univerfal folly : we may even doubt the*originality of their veneration 
for the four elements, which forms a principal part of the ritual intro- 
duced by Zer'atusht, a native of 1?^/ in Perfta, born in the reign 
of Gushtasp, whofe fon Pash'uten is believed by the BarJIs 
to have relided lojig in Tartary at a place called Cangidiz, where a 
magnificent palace is faid to have been built by the father of Cyrus, 
and where the Perfan prince, who was a zealot in the new faith, 
would naturally have difleminated its tenets among the neighbouring 
7 artars. 

Of any Philofophy, except natural Ethicks, which the rudeft fo- 
ciety requires and experience teaches, we find no more veftiges in 
ylfiatick Scythia than in ancient Arabia ; nor would the name of a Phi- 
lofopher and a Scythian have been ever connedted, if Anacharsis had 
not vifited Athens and Lydia for that inftrudlion, which his birthplace 

could 
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could not have aflbrded him : but Anacharsis was the fon of a Grecian 
woman, who had taught him her language, and he foon learned to 
defpife *hls own. He was unqueftionably a man of a found underftand- 
ing and fine parts ; and, aniohg the lively fayings, which gained him 
th^reputation of a wit even in Greece, it is I'^lated by Diogenes La- 
ertius, that, when an Athenian reproached hin\ with being a Scythian, 
he aniwered : * my country is, indeed^^ a (bfgrace to me, but thou art 
* a difgrace tdihy country.’ What his country was, in •regard to man- 
ners and civil duties, wo may learn from his fate in it ; for when, on 
his return from Athens, he attempted to reform it by introducing the 
wife laws of his friend Solon, he was killed on a Vmnting party with 
an arrow (hot by his own brother, a Scythian Chieftain. Such was the 
philofophy of M. Bailly’s Atlantes, the firft and moft enlightened of 
nations ! We are aflured, hovvever, ’by the learned author of the Da- 
bijlan, that the Tartars under Cheng iz and his defcendants were lovers 
of truth j and would not even preferve their lives by a violation of it : 
De Guignes afcribes the fame veracity, the parent of all virtues, to 
the Huns ; and Strabo, who might only mean to laflr the Greeks by 
prailingiBarbarians, as Horace extolled the wandering Scythians merely 
to filtirize his luxurious countrymen, informs us, that the nations of 
Scythia deferved the praife due to wifdom, her9ick friendlhip, and 
juftice j and this praife we may readily allow them on his authority, 
without fuppofing them to have been the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the Jaws of Zamolxis, concerning whom we know as little as 
of the Scythian Deucalion, or of Abaris the Hyperborean, and to 
whfife ftory even Herodotus gave no credit, I lament, for many rea- 
fons, that, if ever they exifted, they have not been preferved : it is 
certain, that a fyftem of laws, called Ydfac, has been celebrated in 
Tartary fince the time of Chengiz, who is faid to have republilhed 
them in His empire, as his inftitutions were afterwards adopted and 

VOL. I. M enforced 
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enforced byTAiMu'Rj but they feem to have been a common, or 
traditionary, law, and were probably not reduced into writmg, till 
Chengiz had conquered a nation, who were able to write. 

III. Had the religious opinions and allegorical tfables of the 
been adually borrowed from ^cythia^ travellers muft have difeovered jn 
that country fome ancient monuments of (hem, fuch as pieces ot grot- 
telque fcitlpttuiie, images df the Gods and Avatdri\ apd. Infcriptions on 
pillars or in caverns, analogous to thofe, which remain in every part 
of the weftern p^ninfula, or to thofe, which many of us have feen in 
Bahdr and at Bandras; but (except a few detached idols) the only 
great monuments of Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts on the 
weft and eaft of the Cajpian, afcribed indeed by ignorant Mufelman^ to 
Tdjuj and Mdjujt or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scythians, but ma- 
nifeftly raifed by a very different nation in order to ftop their predatory 
inroads through the paftes of Caucafus. The Chinefe wall was built or 
finifhed, on a fimilar conftruftion and for ^ fimilar purpofe, by an Em- 
peror, who died only two hundred and ten years before the beginning 
of our era j and the other mounds were very probably conftrudted by 
the old Perjians, though, like many works of unknown origin, ‘they 
are given to Sec an per, not the Macedonian, but a more ancient Hero 
fuppofed by fome to have been Jemsh/d. It is related, that pyramids 
and tombs have been found in Tdtdrijldn, or weftern Scythia, and fome 
remnants of edifices in the lake Sa^an •, that veftiges of a deferred city 
have been recently difeovered by the Ruffians near the Cafpian fea, .and ' 
the Mountain of Eagles ; and that golden ornaments and utenfils, 
figures of elks and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of various 
kinds, and even implements for mining, but made of copper inftead of 
iron, have been dug up in the country of the T^jhuMs', whence M. 
Bailly infers, with great reafon, the high antiquity of that people : 
but the high antiquity of the Tartars, and their eftablifhment in that 

country 
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country near four thoufand yeart ago, no man difputes ; we are inquir- 
ing into their ancient religion and philofophy, which neither ornaments 
of gold;* ftor tools of copper, will prove to have had an affinity with 
the religious rites and the fciences»of India'. The golden utenfils might 
poi35bly have been fabricated by the lartarj tSemfelves ; but it is pof- 
fible too, that they were carried from Rome o^'from China, whence 
occafional embaffies were fejit to the icings of Eighur. Towards the 
end of the tehth, century the Chinefe Emperor dirpatche4 an ambaf- 
fador to a Prince, named Ersla'n, which, in xhe Turkijh of Conjlan- 
tinople, fignifies a lion, who refided near the Golden Mountain in the 
lame Ration, perhaps, where the Romans had been received in the mid- 
dle of the fixth century ; the Chinefe on his return home reported the 
Eighurh to be a grave people, with fair complexions, diligent workmen, 
and ingenious artificers not only in gold, filver, and iron, but in jafper 
and fine Rones ; and the Romans had before deferibed their magnificent 
reception in a rich palace adorned with Chinefe manufaftures : but thefc 
times were comparatively mqdern ; and, even if we Ihould admit, that 
the Eighurts,^ who are faid to have been governed for a period of two 
thoufand years by an 1' decut, or fovereign of their own race, were in 
fome very early age a literary and poliihed nation, it would prove nothing 
in favour of the Huns, Turcs, Mongols, and other^favages to the north 
of Pekin, who feem in all ages, before Muhammed, to have been 
equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without adlual infpedtion of the manuferipts, that have been found 
near the Cajfian, it would be impoffible to give a corredt opinion con- 
cermng them ; but one of them, deferibed as written on blue lllky 
paper in letters of gold and filver not unlike Hebrew, was probably a 
Tibetian compofition of the fame kind with that, which lay near the 
fource of the Irtijh, and of which Cassiano, I believe, made the firft 
accurate verfion: another, if we may judge from the defeription of it. 


was 
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was probably modern Turkijh j and none of them could have been of 
great antiquity. 

IV. From ancient monuments, therefoni,' we jiave noproofi that the 
Tartars were themfelves>veD-inftru£bed, much lefsi that they inftrufted 
the world j nor have \vjs &ny ftronger reafon to conclude from their ge- 
neral manners and charadler, that 'they had made an early profitiency 
in arts znAJif'ences : even of poetry, the moft univerfaf, and moft. na- 
tural of the fine arts, we find no genuine fpecimens afcribed to them,* 
except fome horrible wa'rfongs expreffeli in Perfian by Ali' of Tezdy 
and poffibly invented by him. After the conqueft of Perjia by thfe 
Mongals, their princes, indeed, encouraged learning, and even made 
aftronomical obfervations at Samarkand ; as the Turcs became polifhed 
by mixing with the znd '^raks'i though t/ieir very nature, _zs 

one of their own writers confefles, had before been like an incurable dif 
temper, and their minds clouded 'with ignorance: thus alfo the Man-- 
cheu monarchs of China have been patrons of the learned and ingenious, 
and the Emperor Tien -Long is, if he be now living, a fine Chinefe 
poet. In all thefe inftances the Tartars have refcmbled the Romans, 
who, before they had fubdued Greece, were little better than tigefs in 
war, and Fauns or Sylvuns in fcience and art. 

Before I left Europe, I had infilled in converfation, that the T uzuc, 
tranflated by Major Davy, was never written by Taimu'r himfelf, 
at lead: not as C^sar wrote his commentaries, for one very plain 
reafon, that no Tartarian king of his age could write at all j and, in 
fupport of my opinion, I had cited Ibnu Arabsha'h, who, though 
juftly hoftile to the favage, by whom his native city, Damafeus, had 
been ruined, yet praifes his talents and the real greatnefs of his mind, 
but adds : “He was wholly illiterate j he neither read nor wrote any 
“ thing ; and he knew nothing of Arabick j though of Perfdn, Turkijh, 

and 
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•* and the Mogul dialed^, he knew as much as was fufficient for his 
•* purpofe, and no more : he ufed with pleafure to hear hiftories read 
“ to hiifi, "and fo frequently heard the fame book, that he was able by 
memory to corredt an inaccuVate “reader.” This paflage had no effedt 
on tjie tranflator, whtjm great and learned men in India had ajfured, it 
fe?ms, that the work was anthentick, by which be meaned compofed hy 
the conqueror himfelf: but the great in /his , country might have been 
unlearned^ or the kat^ned might not have been greet enough, to anfwcr 
any leading queftion in a manner that oppofed the declared inclination 
of a BritiJJ} inquirer; and, in either cafe, fince no witnefles are named, 
fd general a reference to them will hardly be thought conclufive evidence. 
On my part, I will name a Mufelman, whom we all know, and who 
has. enough both of great nefs and of learning to decide the queftion both 
impartially and fatisfadlorily ; the Nawwah Mozaffer Jang informed 
me of his own accord, that no man of fenfe in Hindujian believed the 
work to have been compofed by Taimu'r, but that his favourite, fur- 
named Hindu Sha'ii, was known to have written that book and others 
.aferibed to his^ patron, after many confidential difeourfes with the Emr, 
and, perhaps, nearly in the Prince’s words as w'cll as in his perfon ; a 
ftory,* which Ali' of Yezd, who attended the court of Taimu'r, and 
has given us a flowery panegyrick inftead of a hiftory, renders highly 
probable, by confirming the latter part of the Arabian account, and by 
total filence as to the literary produilions of his mafter. It is true, 
that a very ingenious but indigent native, whom Davy fupported, has 
given me a \witten memorial on the fubjefl, in which he mentions 
Taimu r as the author of two works in Turkijb ; but the credit of his 
information is overfet by a ftrange apocryphal ftory of a king of Yemen, 
who invaded, he fays, the Emir's dominions, and in whofe library the 
manufcripi was afterwards found, and tranflated by order of Aei shj'r, 
firft minifter of Taimu'r’s grandfon ; and Major Davy himfelf, be- 
ibre he departed from Bengal, told me, that he was greatly perplexed 
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by finding in a very accurate and old copy of the Tuzuc, which he dc- 
ligned to republifh with confiderable additions, a particular account, 
written unquejiionabty by Taimu'r, of his own death. No evidence, 
therefore, has been adduced to fhakc*rny opinion, that, the Moguls and 
Tartars, before thei^ conqueft of India and Perjia\ were wholly unlet- 
tered j although it may be.poflible, that, even without art or feienae, 
they had, like tht Huns, both' warriours • and lawgiver^ ifi their own 

• • r 

country fonle centuries before the birth of Christ. 

If learning was .ever anciently cultivated in the regions to the north 
of India, the feats of it, I have reafon to fufpedt, muft have been 
Eighur, Cajhgbary Kbatd, Chin, Tancut, and other countries of C/;i- 
nefe Tartary, which lie between the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees 
of northern latitude; but I fhall, in another difeourfe, produce my 
reafons for fuppofing, that thofe very countries were peopled by a race 
allied to the Hindus, or enlightened at leaf! by their vicinity to India 
and China-, yet in Tancut, which by fome is annexed to Tibet, and even 
among its old inhabitants, the Seres, we have no certain accounts of 
uncommon talents or great improvements : they were famed; indeed, 
for the faithful difeharge of moral duties, for a pacifick difpofition, and 
for that longevity, which is often the reward of patient virtues and a calm 
temper ; but they are faid to have been wholly indifferent, in former 
ages, to the elegant arts and even to commerce; though Fadlu’llah 
had been informed, that, near the clofe of the thirteenth century, many 
branches of natural philofophy were cultivated in Cam-cimi, then the 
metropolis of Serica. 

We may readily believe thofe, who affure us, that fome tribes of 
wandering Tartars had real Ikill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofes of medicine, and pretended to fkill in magick ; but the ge- 
neral charaAer of their nation feems to have been this: they were 
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profefled hunters or fifhers, dwelling on that account in forefts or near 
great rivers, under huts or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle ffom Ration to ‘Ration j they were dextrous archers, excellent 
horfemen, bold combatants; appearing often to flee in diforder for the 
fake of renewing their attack with advaqtagfe'; drinking the milk of 
mares, and eating the Hefli of colts ; and thus m many refpecfts re- 
fembKng the old Arabs, but in nothing mcye than in their love of in- 
toxi(;ating liqtu^s^ and in nothing lefs than in a taRe for.pcjetry and the 
improvement of their language. 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my humble opi’nion, beyond con- 
troverfy, that the far greater part of AJia has been peopled and imme- 
morially poflefled by three confiderable nations, whom, for want of 
better names, we may call Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars ■, each of them 
divided and fubdivided into an infinite number of branches, and all of 
them fo different in form and features, language, manners, and religion, 
that, if they fprang originally from a common root, they muR have 
been feparated for ages : whether more than three primitive Rocks can 
be founcl, or, in other words, whether the Chinefc, ’Japanefe, and Ter- 
fiansf are entirely diRindt from them, or formed by their intermixture, 
I fliall hereafter, if your indulgence to me continue^ diligently inquire. 
To what conclufions thefe inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly dif- 
cern ; but, if they lead to truth, we fliall not regret our journey through 
this dark region of ancient hiRory, in which, while we proceed Rep by 
.Rep, and follpw every glimmering of certain light, that prefents itfelf, 
we muR beware of thole falfc rays and luminous vapours, which mif- 
\t^iA*AJiatick travellers by an appearance of water, but are found ou a 
near approach to be deferts of fand. 
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DELIVERED IQ FEBRUARY, l/Sp. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I TURN with delight from the vaft mountains and barren deferts of 
Turatty over which we travelled laft year with no perfed knowledge 
of ovft- courfe, and requeft you now to accompany me on a literary jour- 
ney through one of the moft celebrated and moft beautiful countries in 
the world ; a country, the hiftory and languages of which, both ancient 
and modern, I have long attentively ftudied, and on which I may 
without arrogance promife you more pofitive information, than I could 
pol1it)ly procure on a nation fo difunited and fo unlettered as the Tar- 
tars : I mean that, which Europeans improperly call Perjia, the name 
cif a ‘fingle province being applied to the whole Empire of Iran, as it 
is corredly denominated by the prefent natives of it, and by all the 
learned Mujelmans, who refide in thefc Britijh territories. To give you 
an idea of its largefl boundaries, agreeably to my former mode of de- 
feribing India, Arabia, and Tartary, between which it lies, let us 
VOL. I. N begin 
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begin with the Iburcc of the great Jff'yrian ftream, Euphrates^ (as the 
Greeks, according to their cuflom, were plcafed to mifcall the Forat J 
and thence defeend to its mouth in the Green Sea, or Pe'rfan Gulf, 
including in our line fome confiderable diftrids and towns on both fides 
the liver, j then coafting Berjia, properly fo namtd, and other 
provinces, we come . to fhe delta of the Sindhii or Indus ; whence 
afeending to the mountains of CaJ};ghart we difeover its fountains and 
thofe of the J'aihun, down which w’e are conduced to , the' which 
formerly pei'haps it entered, though it lofe itfelf now in the fands and lakes 
of Kbwdrezm : we next are led from the fea of Khozar, by the banks of 
the Cur, or Cyrus, and along the Caucafean ridges, to the ftiore of the 
Euxine, and thence, by the feveral Grecian feas, to the point, whence we 
took our departure, at no confiderable diftance from the Mediterranfan, 
We cannot but include the lower AJia within this outline, becaufe it was 
unqueftionably a part of the Perfian, if not of the old Ajjyrian, Empire ; 
for we know, that it was under the dominion of Caikhosrau ; and 
Diodorus, we find, aflerts, that the kingdom of Troas was dependent 
on AJfyria, fince Priam implored and obtained fuccours from his 
Emperor Tfutames, whofe name approaches nearer toTAKMu'RAs, 
than to that of any other A£yrian monarch. Thus may we look on 
Iran as the ncMs-^IJland, (for fo tlie Greeks and the Arabs would have 
called it), or at lead: as the nobleft peninfula, on this habitable globe; 
and if M. Bailly had fixed on it as the Atlantis of Plato, he 
might have fupported his opinion with far ftronger arguments than any, 
that he has adduced in favour of New Zembla : if the account, indeed, 
of the Atlantes be not purely an Egyptian, or an Utopian, fable, I 
fhould be more inclined to place them in Iran than in any region, with 
which I am acquainted. 

It may feem ftrange, that the ancient hiftory of fo diftinguilhed an 
Empire Ihould be yet fo imperfeiRly known ; but very fatisfaftory 
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reafons may be affigned for our ignorance of it ; the principal of 
them arc the fuperficial knowledge of the Greeks and Jeivst and the 
lofs of ?erjian archives or hiftorical compolitions. That the Gre- 
cian writers, before Xenophon, had no acquaintance with Perjia, and 
that qll their accounts of it are "a'liolly fabulous, is ^ paradox too extra- 
vagant to be ferioufly maintained ; but their oonncdlion with it in war 
or peace had,, ipdeed, been generally c»nhni!d to bordering kingdoms 
under* feudatory* p-rinces ; and the firft Perfian Emperor, ^vhofe life 
afid charadler they feem tcf have knowrj with tolerable accuracy, was 
the great Cv'Rus, whom I call, without fear of con^radidlion, Caik- 
HosRAU ; for I fliall then only doubt that the Khosrau of Firdausi' 
was the Cyrus of the firft Greek hiftorian, and the Hero of the oldeft 
political and moral romance, when I doubt that Louis ^atorze and 
Lewis the Fourteenth were one and the fame French King : it is utterly 
incredible, that two different princes of Perjia ftiould each have been 
born in a foreign and hoftile territory ; Ihould each have been doomed to 
death in his infancy by his maternal grandfather in confequence of 
portentous dreams, real or invented ; ftiould each have been faved by 
the remoffe of his deftined murderer, and ftiould each, after a fimilar 
education among herdfmen, as the fon of a herdfman, have found 
means to revifit his paternal kingdom, and having delivered it, after a 
long and triumphant war, from the tyrant, who had invaded it, ftiould 
have reftored it to the fummit of power and magnificence. Whether 
fo romantick a ftory, which is the fubjeft of an Epick Poem, as 
majeftick and ‘entire as the Iliad, be hiftorically true, we may feel per- 
haps an inclination to doubt j but it cannot with reafon be denied, that 
tlie outline of it related to a Angle Hero, whom the AJiaticks, con- 
verfing with the father of European hiftory, deferibed according to 
their popular traditions by his true name, which the Greek alphabet 
could not exprefs : nor will a difference of names affedt the queftjon > 
fince the Greeks had little regard for truth, which they facrificed will- 
ingly 
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ingly to the Graces of their language, and the nicety of their cars ; and, 
if they could render foreign words melodious,, they were never felicit- 
ous to make them exadt ; hence they probably formed Ca mbytes from 
Ca'mbakhsh, or Grapting dejires, a title rather than a name, and 
Xerxes from SufRq'vi, a 'Prince and warriour in Shdhnamaht or 
from Sm'RSHAhi, which might alfo have been a title; for the Ajiatick 
Princes have conftantly alTunfled new titles or epithets at different 
periods of their lives, or bn different occafions ; a oulVom, whicii we 
have feen prevalent in our own jfimes both in Iran and Hindujidn, and 
which has been .a fource of great confufion even in the fcriptural 
accounts of Babylonian occurrences : both Greeks and yca's have in fadt 
accommodated P&rjian names to their own articulation ; and both feem 
to have difregarded the native literature of Iran, without which they 
could at moft attain a general and imperfedt knowledge of the country. 
As to the Perfians themfelves, who were contemporary with the 'Je’ws 
and Greeks, they mull have been acquainted with the hillory of their 
own times, and with the traditional acoounts of pall ages ; but for a 
reafon, which will prelcntly appear, they chofe to copfider Cayu'- 
MERs as the founder of the empire ; and, in the numerous diftradlions, 
which followed the overthrow of Da'ra', efpccially in the great revo- 
lution on the defeat of Yezdegird, their civil hiftories were loll, as 
thofe of India have unhappily been, from the folicitude of the priells, 
the only depofitaries of their learning, to preferve their books of law 
and religion at the expenfe of all others : hence it has happened, that 
nothing remains of genuine Perfian hillory before tfie dynally of 
Sa'sa'n, except a few rullick traditions and fables, which furnillied 
materials for the Shdhndmab, and which are Hill fuppofed to exill in 
the Pahlavi language. The annals of the Ptjhdddt, or Ajjyrian, race 
mull be confidered as dark and fabulous ; and thofe of the Caydni 
fantf y, or the Medcs and Perfians, as heroick and poetical ; though 
the lunar eclipfes, faid to be mentioned by Ptolemy, fix the time 
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of Gushtasp, the prince, by whom Zera'tusht was prole<fted ; 
of the Parthian kings defcended from Arshac or Arsaces, we 
know little more than the names ; but the Sajdni' s had fo long an 
intercourfe with the Emperbrs of Pome and Byzantium, that the 
periled of their domiflion may be called an hilforical age. In attempt- 
ing to afeertain the beginning of the jijfyriqu empire, wc are deluded, 
as in a thou/and inllances, by names arbitrarily impofed : it had been 
fettled by chroriologe'rs, that the firft monarchy ertablifhed, in Perfia 
■^as the Affyrian\ and Newton, finding fome of opinion, 'that it rofc 
in the firft century after the Flood, but unable by his. own calculations 
to extend it farther back than feuen hundred and ninety years before 
Christ, rejeded part of the old fyftem and adopted the reft of it ; 
concluding, that the AJJyrian Monarchs began to reign about two hundred 
years after Solomon, and that, in all preceding ages, the government 
of Irm had been divided into feveral petty ftates and principalities. Of 
this opinion I confefs myfclf to have been j when, difregarding the 
wild chronology of the MufeUndns and Gahrs, I had allowed the utmoft 
natural duratipn to the reigns of eleven Pifidddi kings, without being 
able to tidd more than a hundred years to Newton’s computation. It 
feemed, indeed, unaccountably ftrange, that, although Abraham had 
found a regular monarchy in Egypt, although the. kingdom of Yemen 
had juft pretenfions to very high antiquity, although the Chinefe, in the 
twelfth century before ou-r era, had made approaches at leaft to the 
prefent form of tlteir extenfive domiuicn, and although we can hardly 
T'uppofe the ‘firft Indian monarchs to have reigned lefs than three 
thoufand years ago, yet Perfia, the moft delightful, the moft corn- 
pad, the moft defirablc country of them all, ftiould have remained 
for fo many ages unfettled and difunited. A fortunate difeovery, for 
which I was firft indebted to Mir Mohammed Husain, one of the 
oaoft intelligent Mufelmdns in India, has at once diffipated the cloud, 
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and call a gleam of light on the primeval hiftory of Iran and of the 
human race, of which I had long defpaired, and which could hardly 
have dawned from any other quarter. 

The rare and interefting.tra<fl on tivelve different religions, entitled 
xht Dalfijian, and conapof^d by a Mohammedan traveller, a native, of 
Cajhm\r, named Mohsan\ but dillinguilhed by the alTumed furname 
of Fa'ni^* or "Pertjbable, begins with a wonderfully curious chapter on 
thcreligiondfHu'sHANG, which was long anterior to that of Zera'i- 
TUSHT, but had continued to be fccretly profefled by many learned Per- 
Jians even to the author’s time ; and feveral of the moll eminent of 
them, dilTenting ip many ppints from the Gabrs, and perfecuted by the 
ruling powers of their country, had retired to India where they ccmh- 
piled a number of books, now extremely fcarce, which Mohs an had 
perufed, and with the writers of which, or with many of them, he had 
contrafted an intimate friendlhip : from them he learned, that a power- 
ful monarchy had been ellablilhed for ages in Iran before the acceffion 
of Cayo'mers, that it was called the Mahdbddian dynafry, for a rea- 
fon which will foon be mentioned, and that many princes, of whom 
feven or eight only are named in the Dabijian, and among them IJIah- 
BUL, or Maha' Brli, had raifed their empire to the zenith of human 
glory. If we can rely on this evidence, which to me appears unex- 
ceptionable, the Iranian monarchy mull have been the oldeft in the 
world } but it will remain dubious, to which of the three frocks, Hindu, 
Arabian, or Tartar, the firfr Kings of Iran belonged, or* whether 'they 

fprang from a fourth race difrinft from any of the others ; and thefc 

« 

are queftions, which we fhall be able, I imagine, to anfwer precifely, 
when we have carefully inquired into the languages and letters, religion 
and philofophy, and incidentally into the arts and fciences, of the ancient 
Perjians. 


I. In 
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I. In the new and important remarks, which I am going to offer, on 
the ancient languages and cbaraBers of Iran^ I am fenfible, that you 
mufl gitg 1116 credit for many aflertions, which on this occalion it is 
impoffible to prove ; for I fhoiild iM deferve’ your indulgent attention, if 
I were to abufe it byi repeating a dry lift of detached words, and pre- 
fenting you with a vocabulary inftead of a dif^ertation ; but, fince I 
have iTo fyftem to maintain, and have hot fuffpred imagination to delude 
my judgemenf },*fince>I have habituated myfelf to form opinipns of men 
and things from evidence ^ which is the only folid bafis of <iviU as rx- 
periment is of natural, knowled*ge ; and' fince 1 have maturely con- 
fidered the queftions which I mean to difeufs ; you will not, I am per- 
fuaded, fiifped my teftimony, or think that I go too far, when I affure 
yoii^ that I will affert nothing pofitively, which I am not able fatif- 
fadlorily to demonftrate. When Muhammed wasbo’rn, and Anu'shi'- 
rava'n, whom he calls the yuji King, fat on the throne of Perjia, 
two languages appear to have been generally prevalent in the great 
empire of Iran j that of the Court, thence named Dert, which was 
only a refined and elegant diale<ft of the Pdrsi, fo called from the pro- 
vince, o£ which Shiraz is now the capital, and that of the learned, in 
which moft books were compofed, and which had the name of Pahlav), 
either from the heroes, who fpoke it in former times, or from Pablu, a 
traift of land, which included, we are told, fome confiderable cities of 
h dk : the ruder dialecfts of both were, and, I believe, ftill are, fpoken 
by the rufticks in fcveral provinces j and in many of them, as Herat, 
Zdbnl, Sijian and others, diftind: idioms were vernacular, as it hap- 
jtens in every kingdom of great extent. Befidcs the Pdrs\ and Pahlavi, 
a verj^ ancient and abftrufe tongue was known to the priefts and philo- 
fophers, called the language of the Zend, becaufe a book on religious and 
moral duties, which they held facred, and which bore that name, had 
been written in it ; while the Puzend, or comment on that work, was 
compofed in Pahlavt, as a more popular idiom ; but a learned follower 
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of Zera'tusht, named Bahman, who lateiydied at Calcutta, where 
he had lived with me as a Ferjian reader about three years, alTured me, 
that the letters of his prophet’s book were properly called Ze-W^iand the 
language, Avejia, as the words of ,the , VMs are Sanfcrit, and the 
charadcrs, Ndgarl j or ‘Jcs the old Saga's and poem^ of Ifeland were ex- 
preiTed in Runick letlers : let us however, in compliance with cuftom, 
give the name of Zend to ,the facred language of Ferjia, until v, e can 
find, as we; /hall very foon, a fitter appellation for it. ‘ ‘'The Zend^vA 
the old Falilav\ are almofl extinft in Iran ^ for among fix or feven 
thoufand Gabrs, who refide chiefiy at Yezd, and in Cirmdn, there are very 
few, who can read Fablavt, and fcarce any, who even boaft of knov/- 
ing the Zend ; while the Fdrs\, which remains almoft pure in the 
Shahnamah, has now beconie by the intermixture of numberlefs Arabick 
words, and many imperceptible! changes, a new language exquifitely 
polilhed by a feries of fine writers in profe and verfe, and analogous 
to the different idioms gradually formed in Europe after the fubver- 
fion of the Roman empire : but with modern Ferjian we have no con- 
cern in our prefent inquiry, which I confine to the ages, that preceded 
the Mohammedan conqueft. Having twice read the works of Fjrdausi' 
with great attention, fince I applied myfelf to the ftudy of old Indian 
literature, I can afiure you with confidence, that hundreds of Farsi 
nouns are pure Sanfcrit, with no other change than fuch as may he 
obferved in the numerous bhdjhas, or vernacular dialers, of India ; that 
very many Ferjian imperatives are the roots of Sanfcrit verbs ; and that 
even the moods and tenfes of the Ferjian verb fubftantive, which is the 
model of all the reft, are deducible from the Sanfcrit by an ealy and 
clear analogy : we may hence conclude, that the Pdrs\ was derived-, like 
the various Indian dialects, from the language of the Brdhmans j and I 
muft add, tliat in the pure Ferjian I find no trace of any Arabian tongue, 
except what proceeded from the known intercourfe between the Per- 
Jkns and Arabs, efpecially in the time of Bahra'm, who was educated 
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in Arabia t and whofc Arabic k verfes arc ftill extant, together with his 
heroick line in Deri, which many fuppofe to be the firft attempt at Perjian 
verfific4u6n in Arabian metre : but, without having recourfe to other 
arguments, the compofttion bf^words, in w6ich the genius of die Perjian 
delights, and which that of the Arabick abhors, is a decifive proof, that 
thg Pdrsi fprang from an Indian, and not fronp Arabian, ftock. Confi- 
dering languages as mere inftruments erf" kry&wledge, and having ftrong 
reafons to doubt tth^ exiftence of genuine books in Zind or Pahlavi 
(efpecially fince the well-inforiTied aythor of the Dabijian affirms the 
work of Zera'tusht to have been loft, and its place fupplied by a 
recent compilation) I had no inducement, though I had an opportunity, 
to learn what remains of thofc ancient languages ; but I often converfed 
on* them with my friend BAHMAN,^and both of us were convinced 
after full conlideration, that the Zend bore a ftrong refemblance to 
Sanferit, and the Pahlavi to Arabick. He had at my requeft tranflated 
into Pahlavi the fine infeription, exhibited in the Gulijldn, on the 
diadem of Cyrus ; and I had the patience to read the lift of words 
from the Pdzend in the appendix to the Farhangi Jehangiri : this exa- 
mination gave me perfed convidion, that the Pahlavi w'^as a dialed of 
the Chaldaick ; and of this curious fad I will exhibit a ffiort proof. By 
the nature of the Chaldean tongue moft words ended in the firft long 
vowel like jhemta, heaven ; and that very word, unaltered in a fingle 
letter, wc find in the Pdzend, together with lail'ta, night, meya, water, 
nira, fire, matra, rain, and a multitude of others, all Arabick or Hebreio 
with a Chaldean termination : fo zaniar, by a beautiful metaphor from 
pruning trees, means in Hebrew to compofe verfes, and thence, by an eaf) 
tranfition, to fmg them ; and in Pahlavi we fee the verb zamruniten, to 
fing, with its forms zamrunemi, I Jing, ^xAzamruni.d, he fang-, the veibal 
terminations of the Perjian being added to the Chaldaick root. Noav all 
thofe wordj are integral parts of the language, not advcntitioxis to it 
like the Arabick nouns and verbals engrafted on mcucrn PcrJ'uii ; and 
VOL. I. 
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this diftinftion fconvinces me, that the dialed of the Gairs, which they 
pretend to be that of Zera'tusht, and of which Bahman gave me a 
variety of written fpecimens, is a late invention of their priefts, tr fubfe- 
qucnt at leaft to the Mufetman invaliorl’; fdr, although it may be poflible, 
that a few of their facrc(f books were preferved, as* he ufed to alTert, in 
fheets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells near Tezd^ yet as ^he 
conquerors had not only a fpirituM, but a political, intereft in pcrfecuting 
a warlike, . nobflft, and indignant race of irreconcilable ‘Conquered' fub- 
jeds, a long 'time muft have elapfed, before the hidden feriptures could 
have been fafely^ brought to light, and few, who could pcrfedly 
underftand them, muft then have remained; but, as they continued 
to profefs among ,themfelves the religion of their forefathers, it be- 
came expedient for the Mubeds to fupply the loft or mutilated works 
of their legiflator by new compofitions, partly from their imperfed re- 
colledion, and partly from fuch moral and religious knowledge, as they 
gleaned, moft probably, among the Cbrijiians, with whom they had an 
intercourfe. One rule we may fairly eftahUfh in deciding the queftion, 
whether the books of the modern Gabrs were anterior' to the invafion of 
the Arabs : when an Arabick noun occurs in them changed only by the 
fpirit of the Chaldean idiom, as werta, for uc/erd, a rofc, daba, for dhahab, 
gold, or deman, for ze'man, time, we may allow it to have been ancient 
Pahlavl i but, when we meet with verbal nouns or infinitives, evidently 
formed by the rules of Arabian grammar, we may be hire, that the 
phrafes, in which they occur, are comparatively modern ; and not a 
Angle paflage, which Bahman produced from the books <if his religion, 
would abide this left. 

We come now to the language of the Zend ; and here I muft impart 
a difeovery, which I lately made, and from which we may draw the 
moft interefting confequences, M. Anquetil, who had the merit of 
undertaking a voyage to India, in his earlieft youth, with no other view 

than 
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than to recover the writings of Zera'tusht, and who would have 
acquired a brilliant reputation in France, if he had not fullied it by his 
immodwate vanity and virulence of temper, which alienated the good 
will even of his own oountr)lmerf, has exhibited in his work, entitled 
ZenMyefia, two vocabularies in Zend and Pablav},^ which he had found 
in,^n approved colledlion of Rawaydt, or Traditional Pieces, in modern 
Perfian: of. his Pablavi no 'more needs hi faid, than that it ftrongly 
confirms my offinion concerning the Chaldaick origin of ‘that* language ; 
but, when I pferufed the Zend gloflary, I was inexpreffibly furprized to 
find, that fix or feven words in ten were pure Sanfcjrit, and even fome 
of their inflexions formed by the rules of the Fy dear an ; as yujhmdcam, 
the genitive plural of yujlmad. Now M.. Anquetii. moft certainly, 
and the Perjian compiler moft probably, had no knowledge of Sanferit ; 
and could not, therefore, have invented a lift of Sanferit words : it is, 
therefore, an authentick lift of Zend words, which had been preferved 
in books or by tradition ; and it follows, that the language of the Zend 
was at leaft a dialedl of the •Sanferit, approaching perhaps as nearly to 
it as the Prderit, or other popular idioms, which we know to have 
been fpo*ken in India two thoufand years ago. From all theie fadls it 
is a neceflary confequence, that the oldeft difcoverable languages of 
Perfia were Chaldaick and Sanferit ; and that, when they had ceafed to 
be vernacular, the Pahleevi and Zend were deduced from them refpec- 
tively, and the Pdrsi either from the Zend, or immediately from the 
dialed of the Brahmans ; but all had perliaps a mixture of Tartarian ■, 
for the beft lexicographers aflert, that numberlcfs words in ancient Per- 
fian are taken from the language of the Cimmerians, or the Tartars of 
Kipchdk i fo that the three families, whofe lineage we have examined in 
former difeourfes, had left vifible traces of themfclves in Iran, long 
before the Tartars and ylrahs had ruihed from their deferts, and returned 
to that very country, from which in all probability they originally pro- 
ceeded, and which the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier age, with 

pofitivc 
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pofitive commands from their legiflators to rcvilit it no more. I clofe 
this head with obferving, that no fuppoiition of a mere political or com- 
mercial intercourfe between the different nations will accouriti for the 
Sanferit and Chaldaick words, which fre And in the old Perjian tongues ; 
becaufe they are, in the firft place, too numerous' to have been intro- 
duced by fuch means, aqd, fccondly, are not the names of exotjek 
animals, commodities, or ^ts, but thofe of material elements, parts of 
the body,* natural objedts and relations, affedlions ®f "the mind; and 
other ideas common to the wlv>le race of man. 

If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, ever polfefTed and governed 
the country of Irap, we fhpuld find on the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace, now called the throne of Jemshi'd, feme inferiptions 
in Dhandgart, or at leaf!: in the charadlers on the flones at Elephanta, 
where the fculpture is unqueftionabiy Indian, or in thofe on the Staff of 
Fi'ru'z Sha'h, which cxift in the heart of India j and fuch inferiptions 
we probably fhould have found, if that edifice had not been eredted 
after the migration of the Brahmans from Iran, and the.violent fchifm 
in the F erf an religion, of which we fhall prefently fpeak ; for, "although 
the popular name of the building at Ifiakhr, or Perfepolis, be no certain 
proof that it was ralfed in the time of Jemshi'd, yet fuch a fedl might 
cafily have been preferved by tradition, and we fhall foon have abundant 
evidence, that the temple was pofteriour to the reign of the Hindu mo- 
narchs : the cypref 'es indeed, which are reprefented with the figures in 
procefiion, might induce a reader of the Shdhndmah to believe, thit the 
fculptures related to the new faith introduced by Zera'tusht;^ but, 
as a cyprefs is a beautiful ornament, and as many of the figures appear 
inconfiftent with the reformed adoration of fire, we mull have recourfe 
to flronger proofs, that the Takbti Jemshi'd was eredled after Cayo'- 
MERs. The building has lately been vifited, and the chjiradler'S on it 
examined, by Mr. Francklin ; from whom we learn, that Niebuhr 

has 
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has delineated them with great accuracy : but without fuch teftimony I 
fliould have fufpedled the correftnefs of the delineation ; becaufe the 
Dtfn^'ifaveller has exhibited two infcriptions in modern V^erftan, and 
one of them from tha farhe* plate, which cannot have been exactly 
tranfcribed : they art very elegant verfes of fJizA'Mi' and Sadi' on the 
of human greatnefs, but fo ill engraved* or fo ill copied, that, 
if I liad not had them nearly by heart, I lh(ll)uld not have been able to 
read* them ; and M.* Rousseau of hfahany who tranlli ted. them with 
shameful inaccuracy, muft have been deceived by the ba’dnefs of the 
copy} or he never would have created a new king Wakam, by form- 
ing one word of Jem and the particle prefixed to it. AlTuming, how- 
ever, that we may reafon as conclufively on the cha^adlers publiflied by 

NtEBUHR, as we might on the monuments themfelves, were they now 

• ^ * 

before us, we may begin with obferving, as Chardin had obferved on 
the very fpot, that they bear no rcfemblance whatever to the letters 
ufed by the Gabrs in their copies of the Vendidad: this I once urged, in 
an amicable debate with Ba^iman, as a proof, that the Zend letters 
were a modern invention } but he fecmed to hear me without furprize, 
and infifted, that the letters, to which I alluded, and which he had 
often feen, were monumental charadtcrs never ufed in books, and in- 
tended either to conceal feme religious myfteries from the vulgar, or to 
difplay the art of the fculptor, like the enibellilhed Cufick and Ndgari 
on fcveral Arabian and Indian monuments. He wondered, that any man 
could ferioufly doubt the antiquity of the Pahlavi letters ; and in truth the 
infeription bdiind the horfe of Rujlam, which Niebuhr has alfo given 
us, is apparently Pahlavi, and might with fome pains be decyphered : 
that charadter was extremely rude, and feems to have been written, like 
the Roman and the 'Arabick, in a variety of hands } for J remember to 
have examined a rare colledtion of old Perfmn coins in the Mufeum of 
the great Anatomift, William Hunter, and, though I believed the 
legends to be Pahlavi, and had no doubt, that they were coins of Par- 
thian 
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thian kings, yet I could not read the infcriptions without wafting more 

time, than I had then at command, in comparing the letters and afcer- 

taining the proportions, in which they feverally occurred. I'he grofs 

was improved by Zera'tusAt dr his difciples into an elegant 

and perfpicuous cha^a<fter, in which the Zendavejia was copied j and 

both were written from the right hand to the left like other Cbuldajck 

alphabets; for they are nVanifjftly both of Chaldean origin; but the 

Zend has the lingular advantage of expreffing alf the dong and •ftiort 

vowels, by diftindt marks, in th?. body of each word, and all the words 

are diftinguifhed by full points between them ; fo that, if modern Per- 

fian were unmixed with Arabick, it might be written in Zend with the 

greateft convenience, as any one may perceive by copying in that cha- 

radter a few pages of the Shdbnamah. As to the unknown infcriptions 

in the palace of Jem ski'd, it may reafonably be doubted, whether they 

contain a fyftem of letters, which any nation ever adopted : in five of 

them the letters, which are feparated by points, may be reduced to 

forty, at leaft I can diftinguifti no more effentially different ; and they 

all feem to be regular variations and compofitions of a ftnaight line and 

an angular figure like the head of a javelin, or a leaf (to ufe the language 

of botanifts) hearted and lanced. Many of the Runick letters appear to 

have been formed 6f fimilar elements ; and it has been obferved, that 

the writing at Perfepolis bears a ftrong refemblance to that, which 

the Irijh call Ogbam: the word Agam in Sanferit means tnyfie- 

rious knowledge-, but I dare not affirm, that the two words had a 

common origin, and only mean to fuggeft, that, if the* charadteK in 

queftion be really alphabetical, they were probably fecret and facer- 

« 

dotal, or a mere cypher, perhaps, of which the priefts only had the 
key. They might, I imagine, be decyphered, if ‘the language were 
certainly known ; but, in all the other infcriptions of the fame fort, the 
charadters are too complex, and the variations of them too numerous, 
to admit an opinion, that they could be fymbols of articulate founds ; 

for 
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for even the Nagari fyflem, which has more diftind: letters than any 
known alphabet, confifts only of forty-nine Ample charaders, two of 
which are mere fubftitutions, and four of little ufe in Sanjerit or in any 
other language ; while the more complicated figures, exhibited by 
Niebuhr, muft be as numerous at leaft as the Cbinefe keys, which are 
th^^^s ^ idecu only, and fome of which refemble the old Perjian 
letters at : the Danijh traveller Vas convinced from his own ob- 

fervaftion, that*tlBey were written from the left hand, like* all the cha- 
faders ufed by Hindu nations but I muft leave this dark fubjed, 
which I cannot illuminate, with a remark formerly made by myfelf, 
that the fquare Chaldaick letters, a few of which are found on the Per- 
fian ruins, appear to have been originally tho fame with the Divandgarty 
before the latter were enclofed, as we pow fee them, in angular frames. 


II. The primeval religion of Iran, if we rely on the authorities ad- 
duced by Mohsani Fa'ni', was that, which Newton calls the oldeft 
(and it may juftly be called foe nobleft) of all religions j “ a firm be- 
“ lief, that One Supreme God made the world by his power, and con- 
“ tinually governed it by his providence ; a pious fear, love, and ador- 
“ ation of Him ; a due reverence for parents and aged perfons ; a 
“ fraternal affedion for the whole human ipecies, ind a compafilonate 
“ tendernefs even for the brute creation." A fyftem of devotion fo 
pure and fublime could hardly among mortals be of long duration and 
we learn from the DaSiJfdn, that the popular worfhip of the Iranians 
under Hu'shAng was purely Sabian ; a word, of which I cannot offer 
any certain etymology, but which has been deduced by grammarians 
from Sabdy a hojit and, particularly the hojl of heaven, or the celejiial 
bodies, in the adoration of which the Sabian ritual is believed to have 
confifted : there is a defeription, in the learned work juft mentioned, 
of the feveral Perjian temples dedicated to the Sun and Planets, of the 
images adored in them, and of the magnificent proceffions to them on 

preferibed 
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prcfcribed feftivals, one of which is probably reprefentcd by fculpture 
in the ruined city of Jemshi'd ; but the pla;ietary worihip in Perjia 
feeins only a part of a far more complicated religion, which«we now 
find in thefe Indian provinces j for IVfoHSAN aflhres us, that, in the opi- 
nion of the bcft informed Pefjians, who profefled the faith of Hu'shang, 
diftinguiflicd from that of ‘Zera'tusht, the firfl monarch of Ivdn ^nd 
of the wjiolc earth was 1V1s\ha*ba'd, a word apparently. S^infcrit, who 
divided thd people into four orders, the religious, ihtmilitary , the^com- 
mercial, and the fervile^ to which he ajligned‘names unqueftionably the 
fame in their origin with thofe now applied to the four primary clafTes 
of the Hindus. They added, that He received from the creator, and 
promulgated among men, /acred book in a heavenly language, to which 
the Mufelman author gives the Arnbick^ title of defdtir, or regulations, 
but the original name of which he has not mentioned ; and that f ur- 
teen Maha'ba'ds had appeared or would appear in human drapes for 
the government of this world : now when we know, that the Hindus 
believe in fourteen Menu’s, or celedial perfonages with fimilar funftions, 
the firjl of whom left a book of regulations, or divine ordinances, which 
they hold equal to the Veda, and the language of which they believe 
to be that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that the firft corruption 
of the pureft and oldeft religion was the fyftem of Indian Theology, in- 
vented by the Brdhmans and prevalent in thefe territories, where the book 
of Maha^ba'd or Menu is at this hour the ftandard of all religious 
and moral duties. The acceflion of Cayu'mers to the throne of Per- 
jia, in the eighth or ninth century before Christ, feems to have ‘been 
accompanied by a confiderable revolution both in government and reli- 
gion : he was moft probably of a different race from the Mahdbddians, 
who preceded him, and began perhaps the new fyftem of national faith, 
which Hu'shang, whofe name it bears, completed ; but the reforma- 
tion was partial ; for, while they rejefted the complex polytheifm of 
their predeceflbrs, they retained the laws of Maha'ba d, with a fuper- 

ftitioiis 
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ftitious veneration for the fun, the planets, and fire thus refcmbling 
the Hindu fe<5ls, called Saitra's and Sdgnicas, the fecond of which is 
very nur»crous at Banaresy where many agnihotra's are continually blaz- 
ing, and where the Sdgnica's, when they enter on their facerdotal office, 
kindle, with two piee’es of the hard wood Bcmi, a ^re which they keep 
light^ through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, the performance 
of folemn f^crifices, the obfequies of* departed anceftors, and their 
own 'funeral piie» This remarkable rite was continued ‘by Zera'- 
TUSHT; who reformed the old religipn by the addition of genii, or 
angels, prefiding over months and days, of new geremonics in the 
veneration fhown to fire, of a new work, which he pretended to have 
received from heaven, and, above all, by eflablifliing the adtual adora- 
tion of One Supreme Being : he was born, according to Mohsan, in 
the diftridt of Rai and it was He, not, as Ammianus aflerts, his pro- 
tcdlor Gushtasb, who travelled into India, that he might receive in- 
formation from the Brahmans in theology and ethicks. It is barely 
poffible, that Pythagoras knew him in the capital of Irak-, but the 
Grecian fage piuft then have been far advanced in years, and w'c have 
no certain evidence of an intercourfc between the two philofophers. 
The reformed religion of Perjia continued in force, till that country 
was fubdued hy tW. Mufe I mans ; and, without Undying the Zeyz//, we have 
ample information concerning it in the mcxlcrn Pcrjian writings of 
feveral, who profelTed it. Bauman always named Zer.a'tusht, with 
reverence ; but he was i!i truth a pure Thcift, and flrongly difclaimed 
any adoration tjf the fire or other elements : he denied, that the dodlrine 
of two coeval principles, fupremely good and fupremely bad, formed 
any part of his faith ; and he often repeated with emphafis the verfes of 
Firdausi on the proftration of Cyrus and his paternal grandfather be- 
fore the blazing altar: “ Think not, that they were adorers of fire ; for 
“ that element was only an exalted objedt, on the luftre of which they 
“ fixed their eyes ; they humbled themfclves a whole week before 
VOL. I. i> “ God ; 
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“ God ; and, if thy underftanding be ever fo little exerted, thou muft 
“ acknowledge thy dependence on the being fupremely pure.” In a 
ftory of Sadi, near the clofe of his beautiful Bujlan, concetning the 
idol of So'mana't’h, or Maha'de'va) he confounds the religion of 
the Hindus with tl^at of ‘the Gabrs, calling the Brahmans not only 
Moghs, (which might be juftified by a paffage in the Mefna-^t) J omx. 
even readers of the Zend^ and‘ Pdzend: "iiow, whethei; ^his confufion 
proceeded from real or pretended ignorance, I carJnot decide, but *am as 
firmly convinced, that the doftrines of the Zfnd were diftindt from thofe 
of the Veda, as I jm that the religion of the Brahmans, with whom we 
converfe every day, prevailed in Berjia before the acceflion of Cayu'- 
MERS, whom ihtPdrsi's, from refpedt to his memory, confider as the 
firft of men, although they believe in an univerfal deluge before his 
reign. 

With the religion of the old Perjians their philofophy (or as much as 
we know of it) was intimately conneded; for they were affiduous ob- 
fervers of the luminaries, which they adored, and eftabliihed, accord- 
ing to Mohsan, who confirms in fome degree the fragments of 
Berosus, a number of artificial cycles with diftind names, which 
feem to indicate a knowledge of the period, in which the equinoxes ap- 
pear to revolve : they are faid alfo to have known the moft wonderful 
powers of nature, and thence to have acquired the fame of magicians 
and enchanters j but I will only detain you with a few remarks on that 
metaphyfical theology, which has been profeffed immdmorially -by a 
numerous fed of Perjians and Hindus, was carried in part into Greece, 
and prevails even now among the learned Mufelmans, who fometimes 
avow it without referve. The modern pliilofophers of this perfuafion 
are called Suji’s, either from the Greek word for a fage, or from the 
•woollen mantle, which they ufed to wear in fome provinces of Perjia : 
their fundamental tenets arc, that nothing exifts abfolutely but God : 

that 
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that the human foul is an emanation from his efl'ence, and, though 
divided for a time from its heavenly fourcc, will be finally re-united with 
it; that4he higheft poflible happinefs will arife from its reunion, and 
that the chief good of mankinll, ih this tranfitory world, confifts in as 
perfe<5t an union with ‘the Eternal Spirit as the incumbrances of a mortal 
fratnc\(ill allow j that, for this purpofe, they Ihould break, all connexion 
(or tadlluk, they call it), with extriBfick.’objeits, and pafs through 
life without attacfmehts, as a fwimmer in the’ ocean ftrikts freely with- 
out the impediment of clothes ; that th^y Ihould be ftraight and free as 
the cyprefs, whofe fruit is hardly perceptible, and not. fink under a load, 
like fruit-trees attached to a trellis ; that, if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the foul, the idea of celcfl;ial beauty mufl: overwhelm 
it in extatick delight ; that, for want of apt words to exprefs the divine 
perfections and the ardour of devotion, we muft borrow fuch exprelfions 
as approach the neareft to our ideas, and fpeak of Beauty and Love in a 
tranfcendent and myftical fenfe ; that, like a reed torn from its native 
bank, like wax feparated from, its delicious honey, the foul of man be- 
wails its difunion with melancholy mujick, and flieds burning tears, like 
the lighttd taper, waiting paflionately for the moment of its extinction, 
as a difengagement from earthly trammels, and the means of returning 
to its Only Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the* minuter and more 
fubtil metaphyficks of the Snji'’s, which are mentioned in the Dabijian ) 
is the wild and enthufiaftick religion of the modern Perjian poets, efpe- 
cially of the fweet IIa'fiz and the great Maulavi: fuch is the fyllem 
of the Veddnti philofophers and beft lyrick poets of India ; and, as it 
was a fyftem of the highefl antiquity in both nations, it may be added 
to the many other proofs of an immemorial affinity between them. 

III. On the ancient monuments of Perjian fculpture and architecture 
we have already made fuch obfervations, as were fufficient for our pur- 
pofe ; nor will you be furprized at the diverfity between the figures at 

Eltphutita, 
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Elephaota, which are manifeftly Hindu, and thofe at PerfepoHs, which 
are merely Sabian, if you concur with me in believing, that the Takhti 
JemJhid was erecfted after the time of CAYu'MERfe, when tht Brahmans 
had migrated from Iran, and when ^heif intricate mythology had been 
fuperfcded by the fimpler adoration of the planets’ and of fire. 

IV. As to the fciences oi^*^r/j*of the oXA'PerJtans, I ha,v5^1ittle to fay; 
and no complete evidence of them feems to exill:. * Mohs an ij^eaks 
more than once of ancient ver^s in the Pahlavt language ; and Bah*- 
MAN afliired me,* [hat fome fcanty remains of them had been preferved : 
their mufick and painting, which Niza'mi celebrated, have irreco- 
verably perilhed; 4ind in regard to Ma'ni', the painter and impoftor, 
whofe book of drawings called^ Artang, which he pretended to* be 
divine, is fuppofed to have been deftroyed by the Chinefe, in whofe 
dominions he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too modern to throw 
any light on the queftions before us concerning the origin of nations 
and the inhabitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and plain rcafoning, that 
a powerful monarchy was eftablifhed in Irdn long before the A£yrian, 
or Pijhdddi, govertiment ; that it was in truth a Hindu monarchy, 
though, if any chufe to call it Cujian, Cafdean, or Scythian, we fliall 
not enter into a debate on mere names; that it fubfiftcd many centuries, 
and that its hiftory has been ingrafted on that of the Hindus, who 
founded the monarchies of Ayodhya and Indraprejiha ; tha\ the language 
of the firft Perjian empire was the mother of the Sanfcrit, and confc- 
quently of the Zend, and Parji, as well as of Greek, Latin, and Gothick ; 
that the language of the AJfyrians was the parent of Chaldaick and 
Pahlmji, and that the primary Tartarian language alfo had been current 
in the fame empire ; although, as the Tartars had no bopks or even 
letters, we cannot with certainty trace their unpolilhed and variable 

idioms. 
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idioms. Wc difcover, therefore in Perjia, at the earlieft dawn of hif- 
tory, the three diftinift races of men, whom we defcribed on former oc- 
cafions as pofleffors of India, Arabia, Tartary ; and, whether they were 
collcdlcd in Iran from .diftanl rej^ions, or diverged from it, as from a 
common centre, we’ Ihall eafily determine by the following conlidera- 
tions. Let us obferve in the firft place the central pofition of Iran, 
which isTjQ^inded by Arahias by 'Tartary, ahd by India ; whilfl; Arabia 
lies eontiguous*to Pan only, but is remote* from Tirr/dr^,* and divided 
even from the ikirts of Irtdia by a coniiderable ^ulf ; no country, there- 
fore, but Perjia feems likely to have fent forth its .colonies to all the 
kingdoms of AJia : the Brahmans could never have migrated from India 
to Irhn, becaufe they are exprefsly forbidden by their oldeft cxifting 
laws to leave the region, which they inhabit at this day j the Arabs 
have not even a tradition of an emigration into Perfia before Moham- 
med, nor had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful and 
extenfive domains j and, as to the Tartars, we have no trace in hiftory 
of their departure from their plains and forefts, till the invafion of the 
Medes, who, Recording to etymologifts, were the fons of Madai, and 
even th^ were conducted by princes of an AJfyrian family. The three 
races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned, (and more than 
three wc have not yet found) migrated fix>m irtf»v’as*from their common 
country } and thus the Saxon chronicle, 1 prefume from good authority, 
brings the firft inhabitants of Britain from Armenia j while a late very 
learned writer concludes, after all his laborious refearches, that the 
'Goths or Scythians came /rom Perjia i and another contends with great 
force, that bodi the and old proceeded fcvaally from 

the borders of CaJ^iaa } a cmncideoce oS conclufions from different 
media by perfons wholfy unc(mneded» which eould icarce have hap- 
pened, if they . w^ :not ^raiiiid!e4 d^ We may there- 
fore hold thu.'prop0^kidl|^^ in its, 

largeft fonfe,, of 

languages. 
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languages, and of arts; which, inftead of travelling weftward only, as 
it has been fancifully fuppofed, or eaftward, as might with equal reafon 
have been afferted, were expanded in all direftions to all the regions of 
the world, in which the Hindu racd had fettkd under various deno- 
minations : but, whether AJia has not produced 'other races of men, 
diftindt from the Hindus, the Arabs, or the Tartars, or whether any 
apparent diverfity may not^have‘ fprung from an intermixture of thofc 
three in didbreht proportions, mull; be the fubjeft''of< a-future inquiry. 
There is another queftion of more immediate importance, which you^ 
gentlemen, only can decide : namely, “by what means we can preferve 
“ our Society from dying gradually away, as it has advanced gradually 
“ to its prefent (Iball I fay, flourifliing or languifhing?) ftate.” It has 
fubfifted five years without any expenfe to the members of it, until the 
firfi: volume of our Tranfadtions was publilhcd; and the price of that 
large volume, if we compare the different values of money in Bengal 
and in England, is not more than equal to the annual contribution to- 
wards the charges of the Royal Society by.each of its fellows, who may 
not have chofen to compound for it on his admiffion : this I mention, 
not from an idea that any of us could objedt to the purchafe of one 
copy at Icaft, but from a wifli to inculcate the ncceffity of our common 
exertions in promoting the fale of the work both here and in London. 
In vain (hall we meet, as a literary body, if our meetings ihall ceafe to 
be fupplied with original dilfertations and memorials ; and in vain lhall 
we colledl the moft interefting papers, if we cannot publilh them occa- 
fionally without expofing the Superintendents gf the Company’s prefs, 
who undertake to print them at their own hazard, to the danger of a 
confiderable lofs : by united efforts the French have compiled their ftu- 
pendous repofitories of univerfal knowledge; and by united efforts only 
can we hope to rival them, or to diffufe over our own country and the 
reft of Europe the lights attainable by our AJiatick Refearches. 


THE 
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GENTLEMEN, 

Although we are at this moment confiderably nearer to the 
frontier of China than to the fartheft limit of th,e BritiJJj dominions in 
Hindujidn, yet the firft ftep, that we lhall take in the philofophical 
journey, which I propofe for your entertainment at the prefent meeting, 
will carry us to the utmoft verge of the habitable globe known to the 
bell geographers of old Greece and ; beyond the boundary of 

whole knowledge we lhall difcern from the heights of the northern 
mountains an empire nearly equal in furface to a fquare of fifteen de- 
grees j an empire, of which I do not mean to affign the precife limits, 
but which we may conlider, for the purpofe of this diflertation, as em- 
braced on two fides by Tartary and Indiot while the ocean feparates its 
other fides from various AJiatkk ifles of great importance in the com- 
mercial fyftem of Europe : annexed to that immcnfe trad of land is the 

peninfula 
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peninfula of Corea, which a vaft oval bafon divides from Nifon or Japan, 
a celebrated and imperial ifland, bearing in arts and in arms,, in ad- 
vantage of fituation but not in felicity of government, a pre-eminence 
among eaftern kingdoms analogous to that of Britain among the nations 
of the well. So maby climates are included in fo prodigious ai) area, 
that, while the principal emporium of China lies nearly under ^e-tro- 
pick, itS' metrppolis enjoys the oi Samarkcind f (woh too is 

the diverfity of foil in its fifteen provinces, that, while fome of them are 
exquifitely fertile, richly cultivated, ami extremely populous, others arc 
barren and rocky,''dry and unfruitful, with plains as wild or mountains 
as rugged as any in Scythia, and thofe either wholly deferted, or peopled 
by favage hordes, who, if they be not Hill independent, have been very 
lately fubdued by the perfidy, ’rathen than the valour, of a monarch, 
who has perpetuated his own breach of faith in a Chinefe poem, of 
which I have feen a tranllation. 

The word China, concerning which I fliall offer fome new remarks, 
is well known to the people, whom we call the Chinefe but they never 
apply it (I fpeak of the learned among them) to themfelves or tc their 
country: themfelves,- according to Father Visdelou, they deferibe as 
the people ^Han, or of fome other illullrious family, by the memory of 
whofe adlions they flatter their national pride ; and their country they 
call Chum-cue, or the Central Kingdom, reprefenting it in their fymbo- 
lical charadlers by a parallelogram exadly bilfefted : at other times they 
dillinguilh it by the words Tien-hia, or What is under Heaven, meaning 
all that is valuable on Earth. Since they never name themfelves with 
moderation, they would have no right to complain, if they knew, that 
European authors have ever fpoken of them in the extremes of applaufe 
or of cenfure : by fome they have been extolled as the oldell and the 
wifell, as the moll learned and moll ingenious, of nations > whilll others 
have derided their pretenfions to antiquity, condemned their government 
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as abominable, ai^l arraigned their manners as inhuman, without allowing 
them an element of fcicnce, or a fingle art, for which they have not 
been id^iJbted to fome more ancient and more civilized race of men. 
The truth perhaps lies, yvhdre^we ufually find it, between the extremes ; 
but it is not my defign to accufe or to defepd'the Chinefe, to deprefs or 
to aggrandize them : I fliall confine myfelf to the.difcuflion of a queftion 
conriededswith my former di/courfes,'apd far. lefs eafy to be folved than 
any hitherto ftaftfd. “ Whence came the Angular peaplt,. who long 
“had governed China, before they were conquered by the Tartars?" 
On this problem, the folution of which has no conc.ern, indeed, with 
our political or commercial interefts, but a very material connedtion, if 
I miftake not, with interefts of a higher nature, four opinions have been 
advanced, and all rather peremptorily allerted, than fupported by argu- 
ment and evidence. By a few Writers’ it has been urged, that the Chi~ 
nefe are an.original race, who have dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, 
in the land, which they now poflefs ; by others, and chiefly by the mif- 
fionaries, it is infilled, that they fprang /rom the fame ftock with the 
Hebrews and Arabs ■, a third aflertion is that of the Arabs themfelves 
andofhll. Pauw, who hold it indubitable, that they were originally 
’Tarter s defeending in wild clans from the fteeps of Imaus-, and a fourth, 
at leafl: as dogmatically pronounced as any of the preceding, is that of 
the Brahmens, who decide, without allowing any appeal from their de- 
cifion, that the Chinas (for fo they are named in Sanferit) were Hindus 
of the Cjhatriya, or military, clafs, who, abandoning the privileges of 
their tribe, rubied in different bodies to the north-eafl of Bengal ; and, 
forgetting by degrees the rites and religion of their anceflors, eflablifhed 
feparate principalities, which were afterwards united in the plains and 
valleys, which are now poflefl'ed by them. If any one of the three lall 
opinions be juft, the firft of them mull necelfarily be relinquillied ; but 
of thofe three, the firft cannot poffibly be fuftained ; becaufe it rells 
on no firmer fupport than a foolilh remark, whether true or falfe, that 
VOL. I. Sem 
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Sem in Chinefe means life and procreation ; and becaufc a tea-plant is 

not more different from a palm, than a Chinefe irom an Arab : they arc 

men, indeed, as the tea and the palm are vegetables ; but human faga- 

* « 

city could not, I believe, difcover afiy Other trace of refemblance be- 
tween them. One of the Arabs^ indeed, an acc6unt of whofe voyage 
to India and China has b,een tranflatcd by Renaudot, thougiit the 
Chinefe not only handfomev; {according to his ideas of beai^'} than the 
Hindus, bui Oven more Kke his own countrymeli in Yeatures, habili- 
ments, carrikges, manners and ceremonies ; and this may be true, withouc 
proving an adlual refemblance between the Chinefe and Arabs, except 
in drefs and complexion. The next opinion is more conneftcd with 
that of the Brahmens, than M. Pauw, probably, imagined ; for though 
he tells us exprefsly, that by Scythians he meant the Trucks or Tartars ; 
yet the dragon on the ftandard, and fome other peculiarities, from 
which he would infer a clear affinity between the old Tartars and the 
Chinefe, belonged indubitably to thofe Scythians, who are known to 
have been Goths j and the Goths had mai\ifell:ly a common lineage with 
the Hindus, if his own argument, in the preface to his Refearches, on 
the fimilarity of language, be, as all men agree that it is, irrefragable. 
That the Chinefe were anciently of a Tartarian ftock, is a propofition, 
which I cannot otherwife difprove for the prefent, than hy inlifling on 
the total diffimilarity of the two races in manners and arts, particularly in 
the fine arts of imagination, which the Tartars, by their own account, 
never cultivated; but, if we fhow ftrong grounds for believing, that 
the firll Chinefe were adually of an Indian race, it will follow that M." 
Pauw and the Arabs are miftaken : it is to the difcuffion of this new 
and, in my opinion, very intcrefting point, that I fhall confine the 
remainder of my difcourfe. 

In the Sanfcrit Inftitutes of Civil and Religious Duties, revealed, as 
the Hindus believe, by Menu, the fon of Brahma', we ‘find the fol- 
lowing 
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lowing curious paflage : ** Many families of the military clafs, having 
« gradqally abandoned the ordinances of the Feda, and the company of 
“ Brdlmenst lived in a ftate of degradation •, as the people of Pundraca 
** and Odra, thofe of Dravira and Cambdja, tlie Tavanas and Sacas, 
“ the Pdradas and Pablavas, the Chinas and *fome other nations.” A 
full ccipment on this text would here be fuperjluous j but, fince the 
teftimony the Indian author, who, tlv>ugh»certainly not a divine per- 
fonage, was as -cef tainly a very ancient lawyer, moralift,* a/)d hiftorian, 
is direft and pofitive, difinterefted and unfufpeded, it would, I think, 
decide the queftion before us, if we could be fure, th^t the word China 
li’gnified a Chinefe, as all the Pandits, whom I have feparately con- 
fulted, affert with one voice : they alTure me, that the Chinas of 
Menu fettled in a fine country to the north-caft of Gaur, and to the 
eaft of Cdmariip and Nepal •, that they have long been, and ftill are, 
famed as ingenious artificers ; and that they had themfelves feen old 
Chinefe idols, which bore a manifefl relation to the primitive religion of 
India before Buddha’s appearance in it. A well-informed Pandit 
fhowed me -u SanJcrit book in Cajhmirian letters, which, he faid, was 
revealed* by Siva himfelf, and entitled SaBifangama : he read to me a 
whole chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the Chinas, who were 
divided, fays the author, into near two hundred .clans. I then laid 
before him a map of Afa ; and, when I pointed to Cajlmir, his own 
country, he inftantly placed his finger on the north-weftern provinces 
of China, where the Chinas, he faid, firft eftablifhed themfelves > but 
•he .added, that Mahdchina, which was alfo mentioned in his book, 
extended to the eaftern and fouthern oceans. I believe, neverthelefs, 
that* the Chinefe empire, as we now call it, was not formed when the 
laws of Menu were colleded j and for this belief, fo repugnant to the 
general opinion, I am bound to offer my reafons. If the outline of 
hiftory and chronology for the laft two thoufand years be corredly 
traced, (an*d we muft be hardy fcepticks to doubt it) the poems of 

Ca'lida's 
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Ca'Lida's were compofed before the beginning of our era: now it is 

clear, from internal and external evidence,, that the Rdm^an and 

MaMbharat were conliderably older than the produftions of that poet j 

• • 

and it appears from the ftyle and meftre 6f the ^Dherma Sijira revealed 
by Menu, that it was reduced to writing long before the age of 
Va'imic or Vya'sa,' the. fccond of whom names it with applajjfe: 
we ihall notj therefore, be, thought extravagant, if we plaptfthe coni- 
piler of thole laws between a thoufand and fiftceh hundred years be- 
fore Christ’ j efpecially as Buqdha, ^whofe* age is pretty well afeer^^ 
tained, is not meritioned in them ; but, in the twelfth century before 
our era, the Chinefe empire was at leaft in its cradle. This fad; it is 
necelTary to prove,; and my firft witnefs is Confucius himfelf. I 
know to what keen fatire I fhall expofe myfelf by citing that philofo- 
pher, after the bitter farcafms of M. Pauw againft him and againft the 
tranflators of his mutilated, but valuable, works ; yet I quote without 
fcruple the book entitled Lun Tu, of which I poffefs the original with 
a verbal tranflation, and which I know* to be fufficiently authentick 
for my prefent purpofe : in the fecond part of it Con-fo-,tsu declares, 
that “ Although he, like other men, could relate, as mere leflbns of 
** morality, the hiftories of the firft and fecond imperial houfes, yet, 
“for want of evidence, he could give no certain account of them.” 
Now, if the Chinefe themfelves do not even pretend, that any hiflorical 
monuments exifted, in the age of Confucius, preceding the rife of 
their third dynafty about eleven hundred years before the Cbrijlian 
epoch, we may juftly conclude, that the reign of Vu'vaInI was in- the 
infancy of their empire, which hardly grew to maturity till fome ages 
after that prince ; and it has been afl'erted by very learned Europeans, 
that even of the third dynafty, which he has the fame of having raifed, 
no unfufpedled memorial can now be produced. It was not till the 
eighth century before the birth of our Saviour, that a fmall kingdom 
was erefted in the province of Shen^si, the capital of which flood nearly 

in 
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in the thirty-fifth degree of northern latitude, and about jhse degrees to 
the welj of Si-gan : both the country and its metropolis were called 
Chin ; arid the dominion of its princes was gradually extended to the 
eaft and weft. A king of Cbih, wTio makes a figure in the Shahnamah 
among the allies of Afr A SI ya'b, was, I pVefume, a fovereign of the 
country. juft mentioned j and the river of C,6/w, 'which the poet fre- 
quently naV^es as the limit of his eaftern’geography, feems to have been 
the T^ellouo Rivet, which the Chinefe introduce at the beginnihg of their 
ftbulous annals : I fhould be terqpted to expatiate on fo curious a fub- 
jedft ; but the prefent occafion allows nothing fuperfluous, and permits 
me only to add, that Mangukhan died, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, before the city of Chin, which . was afterwards taken by 
Kublai, and that the poets of Iran perpetually allude to the diftridts 
around it which they celebrate, with Chegil and Khoten, for a number 
of mufk-anima\'! roving on their hills. The territory of Chin, fo called 
by the old Hindus, by the Perfmns, and by the Chinefe (while the 
Greeks and Jlrabs were obliged by their defedlive articulation to mifeal 
it Sin) gave it*; name to a race of emperors, whofe tyranny made their 
memory fo unpopular, that the modern inhabitants of China hold the 
word* in abhorrence, and fpeak of themfclves as the people of a milder 
and more virtuous dynafly ; but it is highly probable that the whole 
nation defeended from the Chinas of Menu, and, mixing with the 
Tartars, by whom the plains of Honan and the more fouthern pro- 
vinces were thinly inhabited, formed by degrees the race of men, whom 
tve now fee in poffcflion of the nobleft empire in ^Jia. 

In’fupport of an opinion, which I offer as the rcfult of long and 
anxious inquiries, I ftiould regularly proceed to examine the language 
and letters, religion and philofophy, of the prefent Chinefe, and fub- 
join fome remarks on their ancient monuments, on their fciences, and 
on their arts both liberal and mechanical : but their fpoken language, 

not 
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not having been preferved by the ufual lymbols of articulate founds, 
muft have been for many ages in a continual flux ; their Utters^ if we 
may fo call tlicm, arc merely the fymbols of ideas j their popular 
religion was imported from India in ^an a!ge comparatively modern ; and 
their philofopby /eerps yet in fo rude a ftate, as hardly to deferve the 
appellation} they have no ancient monuments, from which theip origin 
can he traced even by plaufibie conjeftare j their fciences^ dVG wholly 
exotack j ahd their mechanical arts have nothing id them charafteriftick 
of a particular family j nothing, which any fet of men, in a country fo 
highly favoured hy nature, might not have difeovered and improved. 
They have indeed, both national mufick and national poetry, and both 
of them beautifuUy pathetick ; but of painting, fculpture, or architec- 
ture, as arts of imagination, they feem (like other Afiaticks) to have 
no idea. Inftead, therefore, of enlarging feparately on each of thofe 
heads, I fhall briefly inquire, how far the literature and religious 
pradlices of China confirm or oppofe the propofition, which 1 have 
advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. de Guignes, on the fubjeifl 
before us, is nearly connefted with that of the Brahmens : he main- 
tains, that the Chkefe were emigrants from Egypt and the Egyptians, 
or Ethiopians, (for they were clearly the fame people) had indubitably 
a common origin with the old natives of Indus, as the affinity of their 
languages, and of their inflitutions, both religious and political, fully 
evinces ; but that China was peopled a few centuries before our era by 
a colony from the banks of the Nile, though neither Eerfians nor Arabs, 
Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of fuch an emigration, is a paradox, 
which the bare authority even of fo learned a man cannot fupport j and, 
fmee reafon grounded on fads can alone decide fuch a queftion, we have 
a right to demand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments, than any 
that he has adduced. The hieroglyphicks of Egypt bear, indeed, a 

ftrong 
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ftrong rcfcmblance to the mythological fculpturcs and paintings of 
India, but feem wholly , diffimilar to the fymbolical fyilem of the 
Cbinefe, which might ealily have been invented (as they allert) by an 
individual, and might very naturally have been contrived by the firft 
Chinas, or out-caft Hindus, who either never knejv, or had forgotten, 
the alphabetical charaAers of their wifer anceftors. As to the table 
and bufts <)f»lsif, they feem to be given* up a’s modern forgeries ; but, 
if they were indifpu^ably genuine, they would be nothing to the pur- 
pofe ; for the letters on the buft appear ito have been defigned as alpha- 
betical j and the fabricator of them (if they really \vere fabricated in 
Europe J was uncommonly happy, fmce two or three of them are ex- 
adly the fame with thofe on a metal pillar yet Handing in the north of 
India. In E^gypt, if we can rely on the teftimony of the Greeks, who 
ftudied no language but their own, there were two fets of alphabetical 
characters ; the one popular, like the various letters ufed in our Indian 
provinces ; and the other facerdotal, like the De'vandgart, efpecially that 
form of it, which we fee in.ihe F^da; befides which they had two 
forts of /acred .fculpture i the one fimple, like the figures of Buddha 
and the three Ra'mas ; and the other, allegorical, like the images of 
Cane'sa, or Divine Wifdom, and Isa'ni', or Nature, with all their 
emblematical accompaniments; but the real chdraSier of the Chine/e 
appears wholly diftinCt from any Egyptian writing, either myfterious or 
popular; and, as to the fancy of M. de Guignes, that the complicated 
fymbols of China were at firft no more than Phenician monograms, let 
us hope, that he has abandoned fo wild a conceit, which he ftarted pro- 
bably with no other view than to difplay his ingenuity and learning. 

We have ocular proof, that the few radical characters of the Chinefe 
were originally (like our aftronomical and chymical fymbols) the pic- 
tures or outlines of vifible objeCls, or figurative fjgns for fimple ideas, 
which they have multiplied by the moft ingenious combinations and 

the 
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the livelieft metaphors ; but, as the fyftem is peculiar, I believe, to 
thcmfelves and the yapanefe, it would be idly ollentatious to enlarge on 
it at prefent j and, for the reafons already intimated, it neiibeV corro- 
borates nor weakens the opinion, wKich* r endeavour to fupport. The 
fame may as truly be faid of their fpoken language ; for, independently 
of its conftant fluctuation during a feries of ages, it has the peculiarity 
of excluding four or fivt;, founds, which other nations arjis^ate, and 
is clipped wit6 mono fyllables, even when the ideas ^eiprelfed by ihem, 
and the written fymbols for th^pfe ideas, arc very complex. This has 
arifcn, J fuppofa,^ from the Angular habits of the people ; for, though 
their common tongue be fo mujhally accented as to form a kind of Re- 
citative, yet it if'ants thqfe grammatical accents, without which all 
human tongues would appear monofyllabick : thus Amita, with an ac- 
cent on the firft fyllablc, means, in the Sanferit language, hnmeafurable ; 
and the natives of Bengal pronounce it Omifo ; but, when the religion 
of Buddha, the fon of Ma'ya', was carried hence into China, tlie 
people of that country, unable to pronounce the name of their new 
God, called him Foe, the fon of Mo-ye, and divided his epithet 
Amita into three fyllables 0-mi-to, annexing to them certain ideas of 
their own, and exprefling them in writing by three diftindt fymbols. 
We may judge from this inflance, whether a comparifon of their Ipoken 
tongue with the dialedts of other nations can lead to any certain con- 
cluflon as to their origin j yet the inftance, which i have given, fupplies 
me with an argument from analogy, which I produce as conjedtural 
only, but which appears more and more plaufible, the oftener I, con- 
fider it. The Buddha of the Hindus is unqueilionaHy the Foe of 
China but the great progenitor of the Chinefe is alfo named by' them 
Fo-hi, where the fecond monofy liable fignifies, it feems, a vidlim: now 
the anceftor of that military tribe, whom the Hindus call the Chandra- 
vanfa, or Children of the Moon, was, according to their Purdnas or 
legends, Budha, or the genius of the planet Mercury, from whom, in 

the 
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the fifth degree, defeended a prince named Druhya ; whom his father 
Yaya't* fent in exile to the caft of Hindufiin, with this impreca- 
tion, ihay thy progeny be ignorant of tlje Vida." The name of the 
banilhed prince could neft be pronounced by the modem Chinefe ; and, 
though I dare not conjc<fture, that the laft fyllable of it has been 
changed into Yao, I may neverthelefs obfervd that Yao was the 
fifth in defccBt from Fo-hi, 6r at leaft flie fifrh mortal in the firft im- 
perial* dynafty j fhdt all Chinefe hiftory before him is conlidered by Chi- 
defe themfelves as poetical’or fabulous j »that his /ather Ti-co, like the 
Indian king YayaVi, was the firft prince who married fcveral women ; 
and that Fo-hi, the head of their race, appeared, fay the Chinefe, in a 
province of the weft, and held his court in the territory of Chin, where 
the rovers, mentioned by the Indian Jegillator, are fuppofed to have 
fettled. Another circumftance in the parallel is very remarkable : ac- 
cording to father De Premare, in his trail on Chinefe mythology, the 
mother of Fo-hi was the Daughter of Heaven, furnamed F lower-loving i 
and, as the nymph was walkihg alone on the bank of a river with a 
fimOar name, <fhe found herfelf on a fudden encircled by a rain-bow •, 
foot! ^ter which fhe became pregnant, and at the end of twelve years 
was delivered of a fon radiant as herfelf, who, among other titles, had 
that of Su'i, or Star of theYear. Now in the mythological fyftem of the 
Hindus, the nymph Ro'hini', who prelides over the fourth lunar manfion, 
was the favourite miftrefs of So'ma, or the Moon, among whofe numer- 
ous epithets we find Cumudandyaca, or Delighting in a fpecies of water- 
flower, that bloflbms at night j and their offspring was Bud ha, regent 
of a planet, and called alfo, from the names of his parents, Rauhine'ya 
or Saumya : it is true, that the learned miflionary explains the word 
So'i by Jupiter", but an exadl refemblance betw'een two fuch fables 
could not have been expedled ; and it is fufiicient for my purpofe, that 
they feem to^have a family likenefs. The God Budha, fay the Indians, 
married Ila', whofe father was preferved in a miraculous ark from an 
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univcrfal deluge : now, although I cannot infift with confidence, that 
the rain-bow in the Chinefe fable alludes to thp Mofaick narrative of the 
flood, nor build any fplid argument on the divine perfonage‘Niu-vA, 
of whofe charaflcr, and even of ’^hofe fex,' the hiftorians of China 
Ipeak very doubtfully, I ntay, neverthclefs, alTure you, after full in- 
quiry and confideraticfti, that the Chinefe, like the Hindus, believe this 
earth to have been wholly covered widi water, which H-ifi works of 
undifputed*^ authenticity, they defcribe as jiowing abundantly, theft fub~ 
fding, and Jeparating the higher from tpe lowir age of mankind ; that tlfe 
divifton of time, from which their poetical hiftory begins, juft preceded 
the appearance of Fo-hi on the mountains of Chin, but that the great 
inundation in the 4-eign of • Y AO was cither confined to the lowlands of 
his kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a fable, or, if it con- 
tain any allufion to the flood of Noah, has been ignorantly mifplaced 
by the Chinefe annalifts. 

The importation of a new religion into China, in the firft century of our 
era, muft lead us to fuppofe, that the former fyftem, whatever it was, 
had been found inadequate to the purpofe of reftraining the great body 
of the people from thofe offences againft confcience and virtue, which 
the civil power could not reach j and it is hardly polfible that, without 
fuch reftri(ftions, any government could long have fubfifted with felicity; 
for no government can long fubfift without equal juftice, and juftice 
cannot be adminiftered without the fandtions of religion. Of the reli- 
gious opinions, entertained by Confucius and his followers, we may 
glean a general notion from the fragments of their works tranilatpd by 
Couplet : they profeffed a firm belief in the fupreme God, and gave a 
demonftration of his being and of his providence from the exquilite 
beauty and perfedlion of the celeftial bodies, and the wonderful order 
of nature in the whole fabrick of the vifible world. From this belief 
they deduced a lyftem of Ethicks, which the philofopher fums up in 

a few 
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a few words at the clofe of the Lun-yu: He/* fays Confucius, 

whOyfhall be fully perfuaded, that the Lord of Heaven governs 
the uftiverfe, who ftiall in all things chufe .moderation, who {hall 
“ perfcilly know his own fpecies, and fo adb among them, that his life 
and manners may conform to his knowledge of Cod and man, may be 
truly faid to difcharge all the duties of a fage,* and to be far exalted 
above the.common herd of the humftn race.** But fuch a religion 
and fuch morality rould never have been general ; and we fihd, that the 
j^feople of China had an aricicnt fyflem'^of cerernonies and fuperftitions, 
which the government and the philofophers appear ta have encouraged, 
and whicli has an apparent affinity with fome parts of the oldeil Indian 
worfliip ; they believed in the agency of genii or tutelary fpirits, pre- 
Tiding over the liars and the clouds, gver lakes and rivers, mountains, 
valleys, and woods, over certain regions and towns, over all the ele- 
ments (of which, like the Hindus^ they reckoned Jive) and particularly 
over JirCy the moll brilliant of them : to thofe deities tliey offered vidlims 
on high places ; and the follo^ring paffage from the Shi^ciny or Book of 
Odesy is very much in the ffylcof the Brahmans : Even they, who per- 
“ form a facrifice with due reverence, cannot perfectly affure themfelves, 
that tlie divine fpirits accept their oblations ; and far lefs can they, 
who adore the Gods with languor and ofeitancy, c/early perceive their 
facred illapfes.** Thefc are imperfecfl traces indeed, but they are 
traces, of an affinity between the religion of Menu and that of the 
Chinas y whom he names among the apollates from it : M. Le Gen til 
obferved, he ISys, a ftrong rcfeinblance between the funeral rites of the 

Chinefe and the Sraddha of the Hindus ; and M. Bailly, after a learned 

» 

inveftigation, concludes, that “ Even the puerile and abfiird (lories of 
“ the Chinefe fabulifts contain a remnant of ancient Indian hillory, with 
“ a faint (ketch of the firil Himlu ages.” As the Bauddhas, indeed, 
were Hindus, \X. may naturally be imagined, that they carried into China 
many ceremonies pradiled in their own country; but the Bauddhas 

pofitively 
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pofitivcly forbad the immolation of cattle ; yet we know, that various 
animals, even bulls and men, were anciently facrificed by the {Ihinefe ; 
befides which we difcovcr , many Angular marks of relation* between 
them and the old Hindus : as in the remarkable period of four hundred 
and thirty two thoti/apd, and the cycle of fxty, years } in the predilec- 
tion for the myftical number ninei in many Amilar fafts and great 
feftivals, efpecially at th^ folllices and equinoxes; in* the juft-men- 
tioned obfdquies conAfting of rice and fruits offered to the mades of 
their anceftors j in the dread »of dyjng ch'ildlefs, left fuch offerings 
Aiould be interiAitted j and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
red objedls, which the Indians carried A> far, that Menu himfelf, where 
he allows a Brahmen to 'trade, if he cannot otherwife fupport life, 
abfolutely forbids “ his traAickiog in any fort of red cloths, whether 
“ linen or woollen, or made of woven bark.” All the circumftanccs, 
which have been mentioned under the two heads of literature and reli~ 
gioHt feem colledfively to prove (as far as fuch a queftion admits proof) 
thac the Chinefe and Hindus were originally the fame people, but having 
been feparatednear four thoufand years, have retained few ftrong fea- 
tures of their ancient confanguinity, efpecially as the Hindus have 
preferved their old language and ritual, while the Chinefe very foon loft 
both, and the Hindus have conftantly intermarried among themfelves, 
while the Chinefe, by a mixture of Tartarian blood from the time of 
their Arft eftabliftiment, have at length formed a race diftin<ft in ap- 
pearance both from Indians and Tartars, 

A Amilar diverAty has arifen, I believe, from Amilar caufes, between 
the people of China and Japan > on the fecond of which nations we 
have now, or A)on ftiall have, as corredf and as ample inftru(ftion as can 
poflibly be obtained without a perfeft acquaintance with the Chinefe 
charafters. K/empfer has taken from M. Titsing h the honour of 
being the Arft, and he from K^mpfer that of being the only, Euro- 
pean, 
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pean, who, by a long rclidencc in 'Japan, and a familiar intercourfe 
with the principal native, s of it, has been able to colleft authentick ma- 
terials for* the natural and civil hiftory of a, country fecluded, as the Ra~ 
mans ufed to fay of oar owA ifland, from the rejl of the world : the 
works of thofe illuftrious travellers will Confirm, and embellifh each 
other; and, when M. Titsinoh fhall have adquired a knowledge of 
Chinefe, to which a part of his leifufe in Java will be devoted, his 
precious colledlion o’f books in that language, on the laws and revolu- 
tions, the natural productions, the art*, manufactures, and fciences of 
Japan, will be in his hands an inexhauflible mine of hew and important 
information. Both he and his prcdeceiTor aflert with confidence, and, 

I doubt not, with truth, that the JapaneJe would refent, as an infult 
on their dignity, the bare fuggeftion of their defeent from the Chinefe, 
whom they furpafs in feveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of 
greater confequence, in military fpirit j but they do not, I underfland, 
mean to deny, that they are a branch of the fame ancient flem with 
the people of China ; and, v^ere that fa(9: ever fo warmly contefted by 
them, it might be proved by an invincible argument, if the preceding 
part^of this difeourfe, on the origin of the Chinefe, be thought to con- 
tain juft reafoning. In the firft place, it feems inconceivable, that the 
Japanefe, who never appear to have been conquerors or conquered, fhould 
liave adopted the whole fyftem of Chinefe literature with all its incon- 
veniences and intricacies, if an immemorial connexion had not fubfifted 
between the two nations, or, in other words, if the bold and ingenious 
racd, who peopled Japan in the middle of the thirteenth century before 
Christ, and, about fix hundred years afterwards, eftablifhed their 
monarchy, had not carried with them the letters and learning, which 
they and the Chinefe had pofleffed in common ; but my principal argu- 
ment is, that the Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in Japan 
from the earlieft ages ; and among the idols worfliipped, according to 
K.SMPFER, in that country, before the innovations of Sa'cya or 

Buddha, 
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Buddha, whom the Japanefe alfo call Amida, we find many of thofe, 
which we fee every day in the temples o£ , Bengal ; particularly the 
goddefs with many arms,, reprefenting the powers of Nature, fn Egypt 
named Isis and here Isa'ni' or Isi', ^hofe image, as it is exhibited by 
the German traveller,, all the" Brahmans, to whom *I fliowed it, imme- 
diately recognized with a mixture of pleafure and enthufiafm. It is 
very true, that the Chinefc-AiWdt widely from the natives .of “Japan in 
their vernacular dialedts, in external manners, and perhaps inf the 
Ilrength of their mental, faculties s but jis widd a difference is obfervabld 
among all the nations of the Gothick family ; and we might account even 
for a greater dillimilarity, by confidering the number of ages, during 
which the feveral «fwarms have been feparated from the great Indian 
hive, to which they primarily belonged. The modern Japanefe gave 
KiEMPFER the idea of polifhed Tartars •, and it is reafonable to believe, 
that the people of Japan, who were originally Hindus of the martial clafs 
and advanced farther eaftward than the Chinas, have, like them, in- 
fenfibly changed their features and charidlers by intermarriages with 
various Tartarian tribes, whom they found loofely fcatte»ed over their 
ifles, or who afterwards fixed their abode in them. 

Having now fhown in five dilcourfes, that the Arabs and Tartars 
were originally diftindl races, while the Hindus, Chinefe, and Japanefe 
proceeded from another ancient Item, and that all the three ftems may 
be traced to Iran, as to a common centre, from which it is highly 
probable, that they diverged in various diredlions about four thoufand 
years ago, I may feem to have accompliflied my defign of inveftigating 
the origin of the Afatick nations ; but the queftions, which I undertook 
to difeufs, are not yet ripe for a ftrift analytical argument •, and it will 
firff be neceffary to examine with fcrupulous attention all the detached 
or infulated races of men, who either inhabit the bordcfs of India, 
Arabia, Tartary, Berfia, and Chinn, or are interfperfed in the mountainous 

and 
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and uncultivated parts of thofe extenfive regions. To this examination 
I fhall, at our next annual meeting, allot an entire difcourfe ; and if, 
after all oar inquiries, no more than three primitive races can be found, 
it will be a fubfequent^ consideration, whether thofe three flocks had 
one common root, and, if they had, by what Ineans that root was pre- 
ferved amid the violent Ihocks, which our whole globe appears evidently 
to have fuftained. 




THE EIGHTH 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED 24 FEBItfJARYj 1791. 

B* 

The president. 


GENTLEMEN, 

We have taken a general view, at our five laft annual meetings, ol' 
as many celebrated nations, whom we have proved, as far as the fub- 
jedl admits of proof, to have defeended from three primitive ftocks, 
which we call for the prefent Indiatiy Arabian^ "Tariartaji ; and we have 
nearly travelled over all AJia^ if not with a perfedt coincidence of 
fentiment, at lead, with as much unanimity, as can be naturally ex- 
pe^l«d in a lai^e body of men, each of whom muft aflert it as his right, 
and confider it as his duty, to decide on all points for himfelf, and 
never to decide on obfeure points without the befl evidence, that can 
poffibly be adduced : our travels will this day be concluded, but our 
hiftorical refearches would have been left incomplete, if we had palTed 
without attention over the numerous races of borderers, who have 
long been eftablifhed on the limits of Arabia^ Perfia, India, China, and 
VOL. I. s T' art ary ; 
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‘Tartary-, over the wild tribes refiding in the mountainous parts of thofe 
extenfive regions ; and the more civilized inhabitants of the illands 
annexed by geographers to their Afiatick divifion of this globe. ■ 

Let US take our departure from Idume near the gulf of Klanitis, and, 
having encircled ^Jia, with fuch deviations from our courfe as the fubjefl: 
may require, let us return to chc point, from which we began; en- 
deavouring, if Sve are able, to find a nation, who may clearly be fliown, 
by juft reafoning from their la^nguage, religion, and manners, to be 
neither Indians, Arabs, nor Tartars, pure or mixed ; but always remem- 
bering, that any fmall family detached in an early age from their parent 
ftock, without letters, with few ideas beyond objefts of the firft nccef- 
fity, and confequently with few words, and fixing their abode on a 
range of mountains, in an ifland, or even in a wide region before unin- 
habited, might in four or five centuries people their new country, and 
would neceflarily form a new language with no perceptible traces, per- 
haps, of that fpoken by their anceftors. . Edam or Idume, and Erythra 
or Pheentee, had originally, as many believe, a fimilar meaning, and 
were derived from words denoting a red colour ; but, whatever be their 
derivation, it feems indubitable, that a race of men were anciently 
fettled in Idume and in Median, whom the oldeft and beft Greek authors 
call Erythreans ; who were very diftinft from the Arabs ; and whom, 
from the concurrence of many ftrong teftimonies, we may fafely refer 
to the Indian ftem. M. D’Herbelot mentions a tradition (which he 
treats, indeed, as a fable), that a colony of thofe migiated 

from the northern (bores of the Erythrean fea, and failed acrofs the 
Mediterranean to Europe, at the time fixed by Chronologers for the 
paflage of Evander with his Arcadians into Italy, and that both 
Greeks and Romans were the progeny of thofe emigrants. It is not on 
vague and fufpedted traditions, that we muft build our belief of fuch 
events; but Newton, who advanced nothing in fcience without 

demonftration, 
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demonftration, and nothing in hiftory without fuch evidence as he 
though.t conclulive, aflerts from authorities, which he had carefully 
examined) that the Idumean voyagers “ carried with them both arts 
“ and fciences, among, which were their aftronomy, navigation, and 
« letters ; for in Idume, fays he, they had ktUrs, and names for conjicl- 
“ lations, before the days of Job, who mentions tliem.” Job, indeed, or 
the author 9 f ,the book, which takes 4ts nalne from him, was of the 
Arabian flock,* a« fhe language of that fublime work iac,onteflably 
f»roves j but the invention* and propagation of letters and allronomy are 
by all fo juflly aferibed to the Indian family, that> if Strabo and 
Herodotus were not grofsly deceived, the adventurous Idumeans, who 
firft gave names to the flars, and hazarded long voyages in fliips of their 

own conftru£tion, could be no other than a branch of the Hindu race : 

• * 

in all events, there is no ground for believing them of a fourth diftin£t 
lineage ; and we need fay no more of them, till we meet them again, 
on our return, under the name of Phcnictans. 

As we pafs.down the formidable fea, which rolls over its coral bed 
bctweenhhe coafl: of the Arabs^ or thofc, who fpeak the pure language 
of Ismail, and that of the AjamSy or thofe, who mutter it barharoujlyy 
we find no certain traces, on the Arabian fide, of^ any people, who were 
not originally Arabs of the genuine or mixed breed ; anciently, perhaps, 
there were Troglodytes in part of the peninfula, but they feem to have 
been long fupplanted by the Nomades, or wandering herdfmen ; and who 
thofe Troglodytes were, we fliall fee very clearly, if we deviate a few 
moments from our intended path, and make a ftiort excurfion into coun- 
tries very lately explored on the Weftern, or Africajiy fide of the Red Sea. 

That the written Abyjfinian language, which we call Ethiopick, is a 
dialedt of old ChaldeaUy and a lifter of Arahick and HebreWy we know 
with certainty, not only from the great multitude of identical words, 

but 
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but (which is a far ftronger proof) from the fimilar grammatical arrange- 
ment of the feveral idioms : we know at tlje fame time, that it is 
written, like all the Indian characters, from the left hand to* the right, 
and that the vowels are annexed, as in Hevanigaru to the confonants ; 
with which they forpi a fyllabick fyftem extremely clear and conve- 
nient, but difpofed in*a lefs artificial order than the fyftem of letters 
now exhibited in the Sanjerit grammars ; ^whence it juftly be in- 
ferred, that the order contrived by Pa'nini or his'difciples is compara- 
tively modern ; and I have no#doubt^ from*^ a curfory examination of 
many old inferipti^ons on pillars and in caves, which have obligingly 
been fent to me from all parts of India ^ that the Ndgari and Ethiopian 
letters had at firft a fimilar form. It has long been my opinion, that the 
Abyjjinians of the Arabian ftock, having no fymbols of their own to 

t 

reprefent articulate founds, borrowed thofe of the black pagans, whom 
the Greeks call T rog/odytes, from their primeval habitations in natural 
caverns, or in mountains excavated by their own labour : they were 
probably the firft inhabitants of Africa^ where they became in time 
the builders of magnificent cities, the founders of feininaries ior the 
advancement of fcience and philofophy, and the inventors (if they were 
not rather the importers) of fymbolical characters. I believe on the 
whole, that tJie Ethiops of Me roc were the fame people with the firft 
Egyptia?is^ and confequently, as it might ealily be firown, with the 
original Hindus. To the ardent and intrepid Mr. Bruce, whofe travels 
are to my tafte uniformly agreeable and fatisfaCtory, though he thinks 
very differently from me on the language and genius of riic Aral)s\ we 
are indebted for more important, and, I believe, more accurate, infor- 
mation concerning the nations eftabliihed near the Nile from its foun- 
tains to its mouths, than all Europe united could before have fupplied; 
but, fince he has not been at the pains to compare the feven languages, 
of which he has exhibited a fpecimen, and fince I have not leifure to 
make the comparifon, I muft be fatisfied with obferving, on his 

authority. 
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authority, that the dialefts of the Gafots and the Gallas^ the Agdws of 
both rapes, and the Falajlms^ who muft originally have ufed a Chaldean 
idiom, \tere never preferved in writing, and, the Amharick only in 
modern times : they muft, therefore, have been for ages in fluftuation, 
and can lead, perhaps, to no certain conclirfion a^to the origin of the 
fcveral tribes, who anciently fpoke them. It is very remarkable, as Mr. 
Bruce and M^. Bryant have proved,* that the Greeks gave the appel- 
lation of Indiana botH to the fouthern nations’ of Africk and’ts) the peo- 
ple, among whom we no\V live ;^nor is* it lefs obfervable, tfiat, accord- 
ing to Ephorus quoted by Strabo, they called* all the fouthern 
nations in the world Ethiopians^ thus ufing Indian and Ethiop as con- 
vertible terms : but we muft leave the gymnofophift^ of Ethiopia^ who 
feem to have profefted the doctrines of Buddha, and enter the great 
Indian ocean, of which their AJiatick and African brethren were pro- 
bably the fir ft navigators. 

On the iflands near Temcn ^\^^ have little to remark : they appear 
now to be peqpled chiefly by Mohammedans^ and afford no marks of dif- 

criminatibn, with which I am acquainted, either in language or manners; 

% 

but I cannot bid farewel to the coaft of Arabia^ without affuring you, 
that, whatever may be faid of Ovimdn^ and the Scythian colonies, who, 
it is imagined, were formerly fettled there, 1 have met with no trace in 
the maritime part of Tcmeny from Aden to Majkaty of any nation, who 
were not either At abs or Abyjjinian invaders. 

Between that country and Inin are foinc iflands, which, from their 
infignificance in our prefent inquiry, may here be neglefted ; and, as to 
the Curds y or other independent races, who inhabit the branches of 
Taurus or the banks of Euphrates and Tigris y they have, I believe, no 
written language, nor any certain memorials of their origin : it has, 
indeed, been afferted by travellers, that a race of wanderers in Diydrbecr 

yet 
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yet fpeak the Chaldatck of our feripture ; and the rambling Turemdns 
have retained, I imagine, feme traces of thttlv, Tartarian idiomp ; but, 
fince no veftige appears, froip the gulf of Perjia to the rivers ^Cur and 
Arasy of any people diftinft from the Afabs^ Perjians^ or Tartars^ we 
may conclude, that /io fuch people exifts in the Iranian mountains, 
and return to thofe, tvhich feparatc Ir/m from India. The principal 
Inhabitants of the mountains, caFied Pdrjid, where they cun towards the 
weft, Part^ku from a known Sanferit word, where*' they turn hi an 
eaftern direction, and Paropamiffts, where they join Imaus in the north; 
were anciently diflinguiftied among the Brahmans by the name of He- 
rndas^ but feem to have been deftroyed or expelled by the numerous 
tribes of Afghans or Patans^ among whom are the Balajasy who give 
their name to a mountainous diftridl ; and there is very folid ground for 
believing, that the Afghans defeended from the fnvs; becaufe they 
Ibmetimes in confidence avow that unpopular origin, which in general 
they feduloufly conceal, and which other Muflmans pofitivcly affert ; 
becaufe Hazarety which appeai’sS to be the Afarcth of Esdras, is one 
of their territories ^ and, principally, becaufe their language is evidently 
a dialedt of the fcriptural Chaldaick. 

We come now to the river Sindhu and the country named from it : 
near its mouths we find a diftrift, called by Nearchus, in his journal, 
Sangada-, which M. D'Anville juftly fuppofes to be the feat of the 
Sanganiansy a barbarous and piratical nation mentioned by modern tra- 
vellers, and well known at prefent by our countrymen in the weft of 
India. Mr. Malet, now refident at Puna on the part of the Brittjh 
government, procured at my requeft the Sanganian letters, which are a 
fort of Ndgar\y and a fpecimen of their language, which is apparently 
derived, like other Indian dialefts, from the Sanferit ^ nor can I doubt, 
from the deferiptions, which I have received, of their perfoijs and man- 
ners, that they are Pdmeras, as the Brahmans call them, or outcaft 

Hindus y 
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Hindus, immemorially fcparated from the reft of the nation. It feems 
agreed, ^that the Angular people, called Egyptians, and, by corruption, 

Gypfies, pifled the Mediterranean immediately from Egypt-, and their 

• * 

motley language, of which Mr*. Gaellmann exhibits a copious voca- 
bulary, contains fo many Sanferit words, that t^eir Indian origin can 
hardly be doubted : the authenticity of that vocabulary feems eftablifhed 
by a multitude of Gypjy words, as angdj^t chircoal, cdjhtliy wood, 
a bank, bhii^ ea?tb, iTnd a hundred more, for which thfe colleftor of 
them could find no parallel in the vulg^ir dialeft of Hindujidny though 
we know them to be pure Sanferit fcarce changed in a«fingle letter. A 
very i:igenious friend, to whom this remarkable fadt was imparted, fug- 
gefted to me, that thofe very words might, have be^n taken from old 
Egyptian^ and that the Gypfies were Troglodytes from the rocks near 
Thebesy where a race ot banditti ftill refemble them in their habits and 
features; but, as we have no other evidence of fo ftrong an affinity be- 
tween the popular dialers of old F.gypt and India y it feems more proba- 
ble, that the GypfeSy whom the, Italians call Zvigarosy and Zingano^y were 
no other than Zingajiiansy as M. D'Anville alfo writes the word, 
who might, in fome piratical expedition, have landed on the coaft of 
Arabia or Afncdy whence they might have rambled to Egypty and ai 
length have migrated, or been driven into Europe, To the kind- 
nefs of Mr. Malet I am alio indebted for an account of the Boras ; a 
rL'iiiarkable race of men inlrabiting chiefly the cities of Gujarat, who, 
Alifclmans \v\ religion, m features, genius, and manners : 

they •form in all places a difiindl fraternity, and are every where noted 
for addrefs in bargaining, for minute thrift, and conftant attention to 
lucre, but profcls total ignorance of their own origin ; though it feems 
probable, that they came firfl with their brethren the Afghans to the 
borders of India, where they learned in time to prefer a gainful and fe- 
cure occupation in populous towns to perpetual wars and laborious 
exertions on the mountains. As to the Moplas, in the weftern parts of 

the 
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the Indian empire, I have feen their books in Arabick, and am pcr- 
fuaded, that, like the people called Malays, they defcended from Ara- 
bian traders and mariners after the age ofMuHAMMED. 

On the continent of India, between the river Vipdfa, or Hyphqfis, to 
the weft, the mountains of Tripura and Cdmarupa to the eaft, and 
Himalaya to the north, wfc find«*many races of wild people with more or 
lefs of that priftine feroc'ity, which induced theh- anbeftors to fecede 
from the civilized inhabitants jtf the plains* and valleys : in the moft 
ancient Sanfcrit books they are called Sacas, Cirdtas, Colas, Pulindas, 
Barbaras, and are all known to Europeans, though not all by their true 
names ; but many Hindu .pilgrims, who have travelled through their 
haunts, have fully deferibed them to me ; and I have found reafons for 
believing, that they fprang from the old Indian ftem, though fome of them 
were foon intermixed with the firft ramblers from Tartary, whofe lan- 
guage feems to have been the balls of that now fpoken by the Moguls. 

We come back to the Indian iflands, and haften to thofp, which lie to 
the fouth-eaft of Sildn, or Taprohane ; for Sildn itfelf, as we khow from 
the languages, letters, religion, and old monuments of its various inha- 
bitants, was peopled beyond time of memory by the Hindu race, and for- 
merly, perhaps, extended much farther to the weft and to the foiith, fo 
as to include Lanca, or the equiiiodtial point of the Indian aftronomers ; 
nor can we reafonably doubt, that the fame enterprifing family planted 
colonies in the other ides of the fame ocean from the Malay adwipas', 
which take their name from the mountain of Malaya, to the Moluccas, 
or Mallicds, and probably far beyond them. Captain Forrest affured 
me, that he found the ifle of Bali (a great name in the hiftorical poems 
of India) chiefly peopled by Hindus, who worftiipped the fame idols, 
which he had feen in this province ; and that of Madhurd muft have 
been fo denominated, like the well known territory in the weftern penin- 
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I'ula, by a nation, who underftood Sanfcrit. We need not be furprized, 
that 1VI» D’Anville wa^ unable to alBgn a reafon, why the yabadios, 
or I'avaaMdpa, of Ptolemy was rendered in thp old Latin verfion the 
ifle of Barley j but we muft ttdmife the inquifitive fpirit and patient 
labour of the Greeks and Romans, whom nothing nhfervahle feems to 
have efcaped : Tava means barley in Sanfcrit ; and, though that word, 
or its regular, derivative, be now applied folely to fava, yet the great 
French geographer adduces very ftrong reafo’ns for bclievingj that the 
ancients applied it to Sumdtra. {n whatever way the name of the laft 
mentioned ifland may be written by Europeans, it is tlearly an Indian 
word, implying abundance or excellence j but we cannot help wondering, 
that neither the natives of it, nor the beft informed of our Pandits, 
know it by any fuch appellation j efpecially as it ftill exhibits vifible 
traces of a primeval connexion with India : from the very accurate and 
interefting account of it by a learned and ingenious member of our 
own body, we difcover, without any recourfe to etymological conjec- 
ture, that multitudes of pure Sanfcrit words occur in the principal 
diale<fls of tho Sumatrans j that, among their laws, two pofitivc rules 
concernirig fureties and interef appear to be taken word for word from 
the Indian legiflators Na'red and Ha'ri'ta; and, what is yet more 
obfervable, that the fyftem of letters, ufed by thd people of Rejang 
and Lampun, has the fame artificial order with the De'vandgari ; but in 
every feries one letter is omitted, becaufe it is never found in the lan- 
guages of thofe iQanders. If Mr. Marsden has proved (as he firmly 
believes, and ks we, from our knowledge of his accuracy, may fairly 
prefume) that clear veftiges of one ancient language are difcernible in 
all the infular dialefts of the fouthern feas from Madagafcar to the 
PhiUppines and even to the remotell illands lately difeovered, wc may 
infer from the fpecimens in his account of Sumatra, that the parent 
of them all ^was no other than the Sanfcrit ; and with this obfervation, 
having nothing of confequence to add on the Chinefe ifles or on thofe 
VOL. I. T of 
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of yapan, I leave the fartheft eaftern verge of this continent, and turn 
to the countries, now under the government of China, betwpen the 
northern limits of India,, and the extenlive domain of thofe Tartars, who 
are ftill independent. 

That the people of Pdtyid or Tibet were Hindus, who engrafted the 
herefies of Buddha on their old mythological religion, ,wp know from 
the refearches'of Cassiano, who long had refid^d among thcm^ and 
whofe difquilitions on their language apd lettfcrs, their tenets and fornft 
ofworlhip, are inferted by Giorgi in his curious but prolix compila- 
tion, which I have had the patience to read from the firfl: to the lafl; of 
nine hundred rugged pages j their charafters are apparently Indian, but 
their language has now the difjidvantage of being written with more 
letters than are ever pronounced for, although it was anciently Sanferit 
and polyfyllabick, it feems at prefent, from the influence of Chinefe 
manners, to confift of monofyllablcs, to form which, with fome regard 
to grammatical derivation, it has becoma neceflary to fupprefs in com- 
mon difeourfe many letters, w'hich we fee in their books and thus we 
are enabled to trace in their writing a number of Sanferit w'ords and 
phrafes, which in their fpoken dialedl are quite undiftinguilhable. The 
two engravings in GiorcTs book, from fketches by a Tibetlan painter, 
exhibit a fyftem of Egyptian and Indian mythology ; and a complete 
explanation of them would have done the learned author more credit 
than his fanciful etymologies, which are always ridiculous, and often 
grofsly erroneous. 

The Tartars having been wholly unlettered, as they freely confefs, 
before their converfion to the religion of Arabia^ we cannot but fufpedt, 
that the natives of FJghur^ Tancuty and Khathy who had fyftems of 
letters and are even faid to have cultivated liberal arts, were not of the 

t 

Tartarian, but of the Indian, family j and I apply the fame remark to 
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the nation, whom we call Barmaf, but who are known to the Bandits 
by the. name of Brahmachinas^ and fcem to have been the Brachmani 
ofPTOLl:MY: they were probably rambling Hi/idus^ who, defcending 
from the northern parts 'of th^ eaftern peninfula, carried with them the 
letters now ufed in Ava^ which are no tnore than a round Ndgari 
derived from the fquare charadlers, in which* the Pdliy or facred 
language of Buddha's priefh in that tountry, was anciently written s 
a language, by the? way, very nearly allied to the SanferityM M'e can de- 
pend on the teftimony of 'M. Dg la Ihoubkre ^ who, though always 
an acute obferver, and in general a faithful reporter, of fadls, is charged 
by Carpanius with having miftaken the Burma for the Pali letters; 
and when, on his authority, I fpoke of the Bali writing to a young chief 

AracaUy who read with facility the books of the Barmasy he correfted 
me with politenefs, and affured me, that the Pali language was written 
by the priefts in a much older charadter. 

Let us now return eaflward to the fartheft Afiatick dominions of 
Rt/Jlia, and, rounding them on the northeaft, pafs diredtty to the Hyper-- 
horecti^s ; who, from all that can be learned of their old religion and 
manners, appear like the Ma[Jagetcey and fome other nations ufually 
confidered as Tartarsy to have been really of the Go^thick, that is of the 
Hinduy race ; for I confidently afTume, that the Gotks and the Hbidus had 
uriginallv the fame language, gave the fame appellations to the ftars 
and planets, adored the fame falfe deities, performed the fame bloody 
ficrifices, and*profefled the fame notions of rewards and piinilhments 
after jdcath. I would not infift with M. Baillv, that the people of 
I'inhind were Gothsy merely becaiife they have the word Jl:ip in their 
language ; wliile the reft of it appears wholly diftindl from any of the 
Gotl'irk idioms : the publifiiers of the Lord’s Prayer in many languages 
reprefent ih^^Fhmijb and Lapponian as nearly alike, and the Hungarian 

as 
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as totally different from them ; but this muft be an errour, if it be true, 
that a Ruffian author has lately traced the Hungarian from its primitive 
feat between the Cafpian and the Euxine, as far as Lapland itlilf j and, 
fince the Huns were confefledly Tart'arsy ‘we may conclude, that all the 
northern languages, except* the Gotbick, had a Tartarian origin, like 
that univerfdly afcribed to the various branches of Sclavonian. 

On xht' Armenian, whicK I never ftudied, becaule Pc6uld not hdar of 
any original compofitiqns in it,« I can, offer nothing decifive ; but am 
convinced, from ‘the beft information procurable in Bengal, that its 
bafis was ancient Pcrjian of the fame Indian ftock with the Zend, and 
that it has been gradually changed fince the time, when Armenia ceafed 
to be a province of Iran: the letters, in which it now appears, are allowed 
to be comparatively modern j and, though the learned editor of the 
traiSl by Carpanius on the literature of Ava, compares them with the 
Rdli charafters, yet, if they be not, as I fhould rather imagine, de- 
rived from the Pahlavi, they are probably an invention of fome learned 
Armenian in the middle of the fifth century. Moses of Khoren, than 
whom no man was more able to elucidate the fubjedl, has inferted in 
his hiftorical work a difquilition on the language of Armenia, from 
which we might cdlledt fome curious information, if the prefent occa- 
fion required it ; but to all the races of men, who inhabit the branches 
of Caucafus and the northern limits of Iran, I apply the remark, 
before announced generally, that ferocious and hardy tribes, who retire 
for the lake of liberty to mountainous regions, and forrn by degrees a 
feparate nation, mull alfo form in the end a feparate language by 
agreeing on new words to exprefs new ideas ; provided that the lan- 
guage, which they carried with them, was not fixed by writing and 
fufficiently copious. The Armenian damfels are laid by Strabo to 
.have facrificed in the temple of the goddefs Anaitis, whom we know, 
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from other authorities, to be the.NA'Hi'o, or Venus, of the old Per- 
Jians ; and^ it is for many*reafons highly probable, that one and the fame 
religion prevailed through the whole empir;: of Cyrus. 

Having travelled round the continent, and amoBg the iilands, of AJia, 
we come again to the coafl: of the Mediterranean ; and the principal 
nations of antiquity, who firll demand dur attention, are the Greeks and 
Phrygians, who*, t'hough differing fomewhat in manners, and perhaps in 
dialedt, had an apparent affinity in religion as well as in language ; the 
Dorian, Ionian, and Eolian families having emigrated' from Europe, to 
which it is univerfally agreed that they firft paffed from Egypt, I can 
add nothing to what has been advanced corrceming them in former dif- 
courfes j and, no written monurnents of old Phrygia being extant, I ffiall 
only obferve, on the authority of the Greeks, that the grand objedl of 
myfterious worfhip in that country was the Mother of the Gods, or 
Nature perfonified, as we fee her among the Indians in a thoufand 
forms and under a thoufand ‘names. She was called in the Phrygian 
dialect Ma , and reprefented in a car drawn by lions, with a drum in 
her Jiand, and a towered coronet on her head: her myfteries (which 
feem to be alluded to in the Mofaick law) are folemnized at the 
autumnal equinox in thefe provinces, where ffie is named, in one of her 
charadters, Ma', is adored, in all of them, as the great Mother, is 
figured fitting on a lion, and appears in fome of her temples with a dia- 
dem or mitre of turrets: a drum is called dindima both in Sanferh 
and Phrygian j and the title of Dindyrnenc feems rather derived from 
that, word, than from the name of a mountain. The Diana of 
Ephefus was manifeftly the fame goddefs in the charadter of produdtive 
Nature -, and the Astarte of the Syrians and Phenicians (to whom we 
now return) was, I doubt not, the fame in another form : I may on the 
whole affure you, that the learned works of Selden and Jablonski-, 
on the Gods of Syria and Egypt, would receive more illuftration from 
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the little Sanfcrit book, entitled Chandtf than from all the fragments of 
oriental mythology, that arc difperfed in the whole compafs of Grecian, 
Roman, and Hebrew literature. We are told, that the Rheniiians, like 
the Hindus, adored the Sun, and afl'drtcd water to be the firft of created 
things ; nor can we ^pubt, tiiat Syria, Samaria, ani Phenice, or the long 
ftrip of land on the ihore of the Mediterranean, were ancxejitly peopled 
by a branch of the Indian llock, but were afterwards inhabited by that 
race, which for the prefent we call Arabian : in aH three the bldcll 
religion was the AJj'yrian^ as it is callcii by Srlden, and the Sarnaritah 
letters appear to 'have been the lame at firft with thofe of Pbenicc ; but 
the Syriack language, of which ample remains are preferved, and the 
Punicky of which.we have^ clear (pecimen in Plautus and on monu* 
ments lately brought to light, ,were indifputably of a Chaldaicky or 
Arabickj origin. 

The feat of the firft Phenicians having extended to IdumCy with which 
we began, we liave now completed the circuit of AJia ; but we muft not 
pafs over in filence a moft extraordinary people, who cfcaped the atten- 
tion, as Barrow obferves more than once, of the diligent and inguifi- 
tive Herodotus : I mean the people of Judeay whofe language demon- 
ftrates their affinity ’with the Arabsy but whofe manners, literature, and 
hiftory are wonderfully diftinguiflied from the reft of mankind. Har- 
row loads them with the fevere, but juft, epithets of malignant, unfocial, 
obftinate, diftruftful, fordid, changeable, turbulent; and deferibes them 
as furioufly zealous in fuccouring their own countrymen, but impla- 
cably hoftile to other nations ; yet, with all the fottiffi perverfenefs, the 
ftupid arrogance, and the brutal atrocity of their charadcr, they had the 
peculiar merit, among all races of men under heaven, of preferving a 
rational and pure fyftem of devotion in the midft of wild polytheifm, 
inhuman or obfccne rights, and a dark labyrinth of errours produced by 
ignorance and fupported by interefted fraud. Theological inquiries are 
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no part of my prefent fubjedl ; but I cannot refrain from adding, that 
the collcdtion of trafts, which we call from their excellence the Scrips 
tureSf contain, independently of a divine origin, more true fublimity, 
more exquifite beauty, purer morality, nf\ore important hiftory, and 
finer ftrains both of p6etry and eloquence, than could be colledted 
within the fame compafs from all other books, Aat were ever com- 
pofed in any age or in any idiom. The two parts, of which tlic Scrip- 
tures confift, •anL\connedled by a chain of compofitions, which bear no 
refemV)lance in form or ftyle to any that can be produced ‘from the 
itores of Greciarty Indiariy Perjiariy cr even*-f^rj^/j;?,dcarning ; the antiquity 
of thofe compofitions no man doubts ; and the unftrained application of 
them to events long fubfequent to their publication is a folid ground of 
be ief, that they were genuine prediftions, ‘and conftquently infpired; 

1 d any thing be the abfolute. exclufivc property of each individual, 

: i" his belief ; and, I hope, I fhould be one of the laft men living, 
who could harbour a thought of obtruding my own belief on the free 
ndnds of others. I mean only to aflume, what, I trufl, will be readily 
conceded, that the firft Hebrew hiftorian muft be entitled, merely as 
fich, to^an e*qual degree of credit, in his account of all civil tranf- 
adlious, with any other hiftorian of antiquity : how fir that moft 
ancient writer confirms the refiilt of our inquiries^ into the genealogy of 
nations, I propofe to ftiow at our next anniverfary meeting ; when, after 
an approach to demonftration, in the ftridl method of the old analylis, I 
ftiall refumc the whole argument concifely and f) nthetically ; and ftiall 
then have condenfed in feven difeourfes a mafs of evidence, which, if 
brevity had not been my objeft, might have been expanded into feven 
large.volumes with no other trouble than that of holding the pen ; but 
(to borrow a turn of cxprefllon from one of our poets) “ for what I 
“ have produced, I claim only your indulgence ; it is for what I have 
‘ fupprefled, that I am entitled to your thanks,” 
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1 OU have attended, gentlemen, with fo much indulgence to my dif- 
courfes oVi the five AJiatick nations, and on the various tribes eftabliflied 
along their feveral borders or interfperfed over their mountains, that 
I cannot but flatter myfelf with an alTurance of being heard witli equal 
attention, while I trace to one centre the three great families, from 
which thofe nations appear to have proceeded, and then hazard a few 
conjectures on the different courfes, which they may be fuppofed to 
luve* taken toward the countries, in which we find them fettled at the 
dawn of all geniune hiftory. 

Let us begin with a fliort review of the propofitions, to which we 
have gradually been led, and feparate fuch as are morally certain, from 
fuch as are only probable ; that the firft race of Perjians and Indians, to 
whom we may add the Romans and Greeks, the Gitis, and the old 
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Egyptians or Etbiops, originally fpoke the fame language and ptofeflfed 
the &me popular ^th, is capable, in my bumble opinion, of incontef- 
table proof ; that the Jews and Arahst the Ajfyrians, or fecohd Perjian 
race, the people who fpoke Syraickt and a numerous tribe of Abyj^nians^ 
ufed one primitive dide£t 'wholly diftind^ from theldiotn juft mentioned, 
is, I believe, undifputed, and, I am fure, indifputable j but that the fet« 
tiers in China and Japan had a •common origin with the Hindus ^ is no 
more than lughly probabld ; and, that all the ‘fartbrst as they are.inac- 
curately called, were primarily of a third feparate branch, totally differ- 
ing from the two -others in language, manners, and features, may indeed 
be plauiibly conjedlured, but cannot, for the reafons alledged in a for- 
mer effiy, be perfpicuoufiy. ihown, and for the prefent therefore muft 
be merely alllimed. Could thefe fafts be verified by the beft attainable 
evidence, it would not, I prefume, be doubted, that the whole earth was 
peopled by a variety of fhoots from the Indian, Arabian, and Tartarian 
branches, or by fuch intermixtures of them, as, in a courfe of ages, 
might naturally have happened. 

Now 1 admk without hefitation the aphorifm of LinnJeus, that 
** in die beginning God created one pair only of every living fpecics,, 
** which has a divCrfity of fex but, iince that incomparable naturalift 
argues principally from the wonderful diffufion of vegetables, and from 
an hypothefis, that the water on this globe has been continually 
(ubfiding, I venture to produce a fhorter and clofcr argument in fupport 
iff his define. That Nature, of wlwch fimplicity apjjears a d'iftin- 
guifhing attribute, does nothing in vain, is a maxim in philofophy ; and 
againft thofe, who deny maxims, we cannot difpute j but it is vain and 
liiperfluous to do hy many means what me^ be done by fewer, and this is 
another axiom received into courts of judicature from the fchools of 
philofophers ; we muf not, therefore, fays our great Nev^ton, admit 
more emtjhs of natural things, than thofe, which are true, and fufficienily 
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account for natural phenomena ; but it is true, that one pair at leaf of 
every living fpecies mull, at firll have been created ; and that one human 
pair was' Ilifficicnt for the population of our globe in a period of no 
conliderable length (on ’the vCry fnoderate fuppofition of lawyers and 
political arithmeticians, that every pair of anceftqj^s left on an average 
two children, and each of them two more), is evident from the rapid 
increafe of numbers in gdbmetrical progreffion, fo well known to thofc, 
who have ever tklftnlhe trouble tofuma feries'of as many' terms, as they 
Aippofe generations of meh in ti^o or three thoufand years. It follows, 
that the Author of Nature (for all nature proclaims ks divine author) 
created but one pair of our fpecies ; yet, had it not been (among other 
reafons) for the devaftations, which hiftory has recorded, of water and 
fire, wars, famine, and peflilence, thi$ eartli would not now have had 
room for its multiplied inhabitants. If the human race then be, as 
we may confidently afliimc, of one natural fpecies, they muft all have 
proceeded from one pair j and if perfect juftice be, as it is moft indu- 
bitably, an cflential attribute of GOD, that pair muft have been, gifted 
with fufficient* wifdom and ftrength to be virtuous, and, as far as their 
natutp admitted, happy, but intruded with freedom of will to be vicious 
and confequently degraded: whatever might be their option, they muft 
people in time the region where they firft were eftablifhed, and their 
numerous defendants muft neceflarily feek new countries, as inclination 
might prompt, or accident lead, them ; they would of courfc migrate in 
feparate families and clans, which, forgetting by degrees the language 
of th’eir common progenitor, would form new dialefts to convey new 
ideaSj both Ample and complex; natural affe<ftion would unite them 
at firft, and a fenfe of reciprocal utility, the great and only cement 
of focial union in the abfence of publick honour and juftice, for 
which in evil times it is a general fubftitutc, would combine them 
at length in (sommunities more or lefs regular ; laws would be propofed 
by a part of each community, but enaAed by the whole ; and govern- 
ments 
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ments would be varioufly arranged for the happinefs or mifery cf the 
governed, according to their own virtue and wifdom, or depravity and 
folly ; fo that, in lefs than three thoufand years, the world ^ould ex- 
hibit the fame appearances, which t^-e nrfay aAually obferve on it in the 

■ c 

age of the great ArahtM inlpoftor. 

On that part of it, to which bur united’refearches are. generally con- 
fined, we*fte five races of men peculiarly diftinguilhdl,' in the tiihe of 
Muhammed, for their, multitude and f.xtentbf dominion; but we havfe 
reduced them to }bree, becaufe we can difcover no more, that efTentially 
differ in language, religion, manners, and other known chara(5teridicks : 
now thofe three races, how varioufly fbever they may at prefent be dif- 
perfed and intermixed, muft (if the preceding conclufions be juftly 
drawn) have migrated originally from a central country, to find which 
is the problem 'propofcd for folution. Suppofe it folved ; and give any 
arbitrary name to that centre : let it, if you pleafe, be Iran. The three 
primitive languages, therefore, mufl at fivfl have been concentrated in 
in Iran, and there only in fa<ft we fee traces of them an the earliefl 
hiftorical age ; but, for the fake of greater precilion, conceive the ■\yhole 
empire of Iran, with all its mountains and vallics, plains and rivers, to 
be every way infinitely diminifhed ; the firft winding courfes, therefore, 
of all the nations proceeding from it. by land, and nearly at the fame 
time, will be little right lines, but without interfeftions, becaufe thofe 
courfes could not have thwarted and croflcd one another : if then you 
confider the feats of all the migrating nations as points in 'a furrouriding 
figure, you will perceive, that the fevcral rays, diverging from 
may be drawn to them without any interfeftion ; but this will not hap- 
pen, if you all'ume as a centre Arabia, or Egypt ; India, Tartary, or 
China : it follows, that Iran, or Perjia (I contend for the meaning, not 
the name), was the central country, which we fought. This mode of 
reafoning I have adopted, not from any affedlation (as you will do me 
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the juftice to believe) of a fcientifick di<fl:ion, bot for the fake of con- 
cifenef&and variety, and from a wilh to avoid repetitions j the fubftance 
of my argument having been detailed in a (lifFerent form at the clofe of 
another difcourfe ; nor does th6 argument in any form rife to demon- 
ftration, which the queftion by no means admits ;,it amounts, however, 
to fuch a proof, grounded on written evidence and credible teftimony, 
as all mankind hold fufficient for decifit)ns aife«5i;ing property, freedom, 
and life. 

Thus then have we proved, that the inhabitants of uijia, and confe> 
quently, as it might be proved, of the whole earth, fprang from three 
branches of one ftem : and that thofe branches have fliot into their pre- 
fent ftate of luxuriance in a ppriod comparatively fhort, is apparent 
from a fa(fl univerfally acknowledged, that we find no certain monu- 
ment, or even probable tradition, of nations planted, erhpires and dates 
raifed, laws enafted, cities built, navigation improved, commerce en- 
couraged, arts invented, or letters contrived, above twelve or at moll 

fifteen or fixteen centuries before the birth of Christ, and from 
« 

another fadl, which cannot be controverted, that feven hundred or a 
thoufand years would have been fully adequate to the fuppofed propa- 
gation, diflTufion, and ellablilhment of the human race. 

The mod ancient hidory of that race, and the olded compofition 
perhaps in the world, is a work in Hebrew, which we may fuppofe at 
fird,* for the Vake of our argument, to have no higher authority than 
any pther work of equal antiquity, that the refearches of the curious 
had accidentally brought to light : it is aferibed to Mosah j for fo he 
writes his own name, which, after the Greeks and Romans, we have 
changed into Moses ; and, though it was manifedly his objedl to give 
an hidorical account of a fingle family, he has introduced it with a 

fhort 
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Ihort view of the primitive world, and his introduftion has been divided, 
perhaps improperly, into eleven chapters. After defcribing with awful 
fublimity the creation of thia univerfe, he aflcrts, that one pai/of every 
animal fpecics was called ^m nothing into exiftcnce j that the human 
pair were ftrbng enough to be happy, but free to be mifcrable ; that, from 
deluiion and temerity,* they difobeycd their fuprcmc benefactor, whofc 
goodnefs copld not pardon them* confiftenlJy with his juftiee ; and that 
they received a punifhment adequate to their difobedience, but fbftcned 
by a myfterious promife to be accomplifhed xn their defcendants. We 
cannot but believe, on the fiippofition juft made of a hiftory un- 
inipired, that thefe faCh were delivered by tradition from the lirft pair, 
and related by Moses in a figurative Ryle ; not in that fort of allegory, 
which rhetoricians defcribe as a mere fiilemblage of metaphors, but in 
the fymbolical mode of writing adopted by eaftem fages, to embellifh 
and dignify hiftorical truth ; and, if this were a time for fuch illuftra- 
tions, we might produce the fame account of the creation and the fall, 
expreiled by fymbols very nearly fimilar, 'from the Puranas themfelves, 
and even from the Vida, which appears to Rand next in afttiquity to the 
five books of Moses. 

The fketch of antediluvian hiRory, in which we find many dark 
pafTages, is followed by the narrative of a deluge, which deRroyed the 
whole race of man, except four pairs ; an hiRorical faCt admitted as true 
by every nation, to whofc literature we have accefs, and particularly by 
the ancient Hindus, who have allotted an entire Purdna to the detail of 
that event, which they relate, as lifual, in fymbols or allegories. I 
concur moR heartily with thofc, who infiR, that, in proportion as any 
fad mentioned in hiRory fcems repugnant to the courfc qf nature, or, 
in one word, miraculous, the Rronger evidence is required to induce 
a rational belief of itj but we hear without incredulity^ that cities 
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have been overwhelmed by eruptions from burning mountains, territo- 
ries laid wafte by hurricanes, and whole iilands depopulated by earth- 
quakes : if then we look at the firmament Iprinkled with innumerable 
ftars } if we conclude by^a fair analogy, that every ftar is a fun, attraft- 
ing, like ours, a fyftcm of inhabited planets i and if our ardent fancy, 
foaring hand in band with found reafon, waft jis beyond the vifible 
fphere into regions of immeni&ty, difclofing odier celeftial cxpanfes and 
other /yftems of.fiinsiand worlds on all fides without number or end, 
lye cannot but confider the fubmerfion pf our little fphero'id as an in- 
finitely lefs event in refpeA of the immeafurable univerfe, than the de- 
ftru^on of a city or an ifle in refpedt of this habitable globe. Let a 
general flood, however, be fuppofitd improbable in proportion to the 
magnitude of fo ruinous an event, yet the concurrent evidences of it are 
completely adequate to the fuppbfed improbability ; but, as we cannot 
here expatiate on thofe proofs, we proceed to the fourth important faft 
recorded in the Mofaick hiftpry j I mean the firft propagation and 
early difperfion of mankind /{t feparate families to feparate places of 
refidence. 

Tlircc fons of the juft and virtuous man, whole lineage was preferved 
from the general inundation, travelled, we are t6ld>, as they began to 
multiply, in three large divifions varioufly fubdivided ; the children of 
Ya'fet fecm, from the traces of Sklavonian names, and the mention of 
their being enlarged,, to have fpread themfelves far and wide, and to 
have. produced the race, which, for want of a corredl appellatbn, we 
call Tartarian ; the colonies, formed by the fons of Ham and Sh£m, 
appear to have been nearly fimuhaneous; and, among thofe of the latter 
branch, we find fo many names inconteftably preferved at this hour in 
Arabia, that we cannot hefitate in pronouncing them the liune people, 
whom hitherto we have denominated Arabs •, while the former branch, 
the moft powerful and adventurous of whom were the progeny of 
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Cush, Misr, and Rama (names remaining unchanged in Sanfcrit, 
and highly revered by the Hindus), were, in all probability, die race, 
which I call Indian, and to which we may now give any od^er name, 
that may feem more proper and conjprejienfxve. 

The general introduction to the ‘Jewijh hiftory clofes with a very 
concife and obfcure accowit of ,a prefumptuous and mad attempt, by a 
particular Colony, to build a fplendid city and caiie<ia‘fa'brick of im- 
menfe height, independently of the divine, aid, and, it ihould feetn, 
in defiance of .the ctvine power; a projeCl, which was baffled by 
means appearing at firft view inadequate to the purpofe, but ending in 
violent diflention among the projectors, and in the ultimate feparation 
of them : this event alfo feems to be recorded by the ancient Hindus in 
two of their Purdnas ‘, and it will btf proved, I truft, on fome future 
occafion, that the lion burjlingfrom a pillar to dejiroy a blajpbeming giant, 
and the dwarf, who beguiled and held in derifion the magnificent Beli, are 
one and the fame ilory related in a fymbplical Ayle. 

Now thefe primeval events are defcribed as having happened between 
the Oxus and Eup&rates, the mountains of Caucafus and the borders of 
India, that is, within 'the limits of Iran-, for, though moft of the Mo- 
faick names have been confiderably altered, yet numbers of them remain 
unchanged ; we ftill find Harrdn in Mefopotamia, and travellers appear 
unanimous in fixing the fite of ancient Babel. 

Thus, on the preceding fuppofition, that the firft eleven chapters of 
the book, which it is thought proper to call Genefs, are merely k pre- 
face to the oldeft civil hiftory now extant, we fee the truth of them 
confirmed by antecedent reafoning, and by evidence in part highly pro- 
bable, and in part certain ; but the connexion of the Mofaick hiftory 
with that of the Gofpel by a chain of fublime predictions unqueftion- 
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ably ancient, and apparently fulfilled, mull induce us to think the 
Hebrew narrative more than human in its origin, and confequently true 
in every Jlibllantial part of it, though polfibly exprefled in figurative 
language ; as many learned and piou^ men have believed, and as the moll 
pious may believe without injury, and pcrh&ps with advantage, to the 
caufe of revealed religion. If Moses then was' endued with fuper- 
natural knowledge, it is no logger probalile only, but abfolutely certain, 
that the whole faic of man proceeded from Iran, as fi’om a centre, 
\?hencc they migrated at 'firll ii\ three* great cqlonies ; and that thofe 
three branches grew from a common Hock, which had been miracu- 
loully preferved in a general convullion and inundation of this globe. 

Having arrived by a dilFerent path a.t the fame conclufion with Mr, 
Bryant as to one of thofe families, the moll ingenious and enter- 
prifing of the three, but arrogant, cruel, and idolatrous, which we both 
conclude to be various Ihoots from the Hamian or Amonian branch, I 
lliall add but little to my farmer obfervations on his profound and 
agreeable work, which I have thrice perufed with increafed attention 
and pleafure, though not with perfedl acquiefccnce in the other lefs 
important parts of his plaufible fyllem. The fum of his argument feems 
reducible to three heads. Firll ; “ if the deluge really happened at the 
“ time recorded by Moses, thofe nations, whofe monuments are pre- 
“ ferved or whofe writings are acceffible, mull have retained memorials 
“ of an event fo llupendous and comparatively fo recent ; but in fadt 
“ tliey have retained fuch memorials this reafoning feems jull, and the 
fadl is true beyond controverfy ; Secondly; “thofe memorials were ex- 
“ prefled by the race of Ham, before the ufc of letters, in rude fculp- 
“ ture or painting, and mollly in fymbolical figures of the ark, the 
“ eight perfons concealed in it, and the birds, which firll were difmifled 
“ from it : this fail is probable, but, I think, not fufticiently afeertained.” 
Thirdly ; “ all ancient Mythology (except what was purely Sahian) had 
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" its primary fource in thofe various fymbols mlfunderftoodj fo that 
“ ancient Mythology ftands now in the place of fymbolical fculpture or 
“ painting, and mull: be explained on the fame principles, on which we 
“ Ihould begin to decypher the originals*, if thdy nowexifted this part 
of the fyftem is, in«my opinion, carried too far ; nor can I perfuade my- 
felf [to give one inftance out of many) that the beautiful allegory of Cupid 
and Psyche, had the remotelT allullon fb the delugCj or .that Hymen 
fignified'the veti, which covered the patriarch and 'his family. Thefe 
propolitions, however, . are fuffported* with 'great ingenuity and folid 
erudition, but, linprofitably for the argument, and unfortunately, per- 
haps, for the fame of the work itfelf, recourfe is had to etymological 
conjecture, than which no* mode of reafoning is in general weaker or 
more delulive. He, who profelJes to fierive the words of any one lan- 
guage from thofe of another, muft expofe himfelf to the danger of per- 
petual errours, unlefs he be perfectly acquainted with both ; yet my re- 
fpedtable friend, though eminently fkilled in the idioms of Greece and 
Rome, has no fort of acquaintance with any AJiatick dialeCt, except 
Hebrew and he has confequently made miftakes, which every learner 
of Arabic k and Perjian muft inftantly deteCt. Among radical yvords 
fma, taph, and ram being included), eighteen are purely of Arabian 
origin, twelve merely Indian, and feventecn both Sanfcrit and Arabick, 
but in fenfes totally different ; while two are Greek only, and one Egyp- 
tian, or barbarous : if it be urged, that thofe radicals (which ought furely 
to have concluded, inftead of preceding, an analytical inquiry) arc pre- 
cious traces of the primitive language, from which all others were 
derived, or to which at leaft they were fubfequent, I can only declare 
my belief, that the language of Noah is loft irretrievably, and affure 
you, that, after a diligent fearch, I cannot find a Angle word ufed 
in common by the Arabian, Indian, and Tartar families, before the 
intermixture of dialefts occafioned by Mohammedan conqivsfts. There 
are, indeed, very obvious traces of the Hamian language, and fome 
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hundreds of words might be produced, which were formerly ufed pro- 
mifeuoufly by mod nations of that race ; but I beg leave, as a philo- 
loger, t4 ‘enter my proteft againft conjectural etymology in hiftorical 
refearches, and principally againft »the licentioufnefs of etymologifts in 
tranfpofing and infefting letters, in fubftituting at pleafure any con- 
fonant for another of the fame order, and in totally difregarding the 
vowels : for fuch permutations few radical vVbrds would be more con- 
venient than Cii^ war Cush, fince, dentals being changed Ibr ‘dentals, and 
palatials for palatials, it inftantly becomes coof, goofe, and, by tranf- 
pofition, duck, all water-birds, and evidently fymbolical ; it next is the 
goat worfhipped in Egypt, and, by a metathefis, the dog adored as an 
emblem of Sirius, or, more obvioufly, a cat, not the domeftick ani- 
mal, but a fort of ftiip, and, the Catos, or great fea-fifh, of the Dorians. 
It will hardly be imagined, that*I mean by this irony to infult an author, 
whom I refpeCl and efteem ; but no confideration fhould induce me to 
aflift by my filence in the diffufion of errour •, and I contend, that 
almofl any word or nation rnight be derived from any other, if fuch 
licences, as I am oppofing, were permitted in etymological hiftories ; 
when we find, indeed, the fame words, letter for letter, and in a fenfe 
prccifely the fame, in different languages, we can fcarce hefitate in 
allowing them a common origin > and, not to depart from the example 
before us, when we fee Cush or Cus (for the Sanferit name alfo is 
varioufly pronounced) among the fons of Brahma', that is, among the 
progenitors of the Hindus, and at the head of an ancient pedigree pre- 
ferved in t\ie.»Rdmdyan •, when we meet with his name again in the 
family of Ra'ma; when we know, that the name is venerated in the 
higheft degree, and given to a facred grafs, deferibed as a Poa by 
Koenig, which is ufed with a thoufand ceremonies in the oblations to 
fire, ordained by Menu to form the facrificial zone of the Brahmans, 
and folcmnly declared in the Veda to have fprung up foon after the 
deluge, whence the Paurdnicks confider it as the brijlly hair of the boar 
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'which fupported the globe } when we add, that one of the fcven duolpast 
or great peninfulas of this earth, has the f^e appellation, yre can 
hardly doubt, that the, Cush of Moses and Va'lmic was’lfiie fame 
perfonage and an anceftor of the Indiun race. 

From the teftimonies adduced in the fix laft annual difcourfes, and 
from the additional prooft laid •before you, or rather opened, on the 
prefent occafidn, it fcems'to follow, that the only hiafnan family-after 
the flood eftablilhed themfelves jn the northern parts of Iran ; that, as 
they multiplied, they were divided into three diftinfl; branches, each 
retaining little at firft, and lofing the whole by degrees, of their com- 
mon primary language, but agreeing feverally on new expreflions 
for new ideas j that the branch of Ya'fet was enlarged in many fcat- 
tered (hoots over the north of Europe and Afia, diffufing themfelves as 
far as the weftern and eaftern feas, and, at length in the infancy of 
navigation, beyond them both j that they cultivated no liberal arts, and 
had no ufe of letters, but formed a variety of dialefts, as their tribes 
were varioufly ramified j that, Ibcondly, the children of Ham, who 
founded in Iran itfelf the monarchy of the firft. Chaldeans, 'invented 
letters, obferved and named the luminaries of the firmament, calculated 
the known Indian period oi four hundred and thirty-two thoufand years, or 
an hundred and twenty repetitions of the faros, and contrived the old fyftem 
of Mythology, partly allegorical, and partly grounded on idolatrous vene- 
ration for their fages and lawgivers ; that they were difperfed at various 
intervals and in various colonies over land and ocean ; that the tribes of 
Misr, Cush, and Rama fettled in Africk and India ; while feme of 
them, having improved the art of failing, palTed from Egypt, Phenice, and 
Phrygia, into Italy and Greece, which they found thinly peopled by former 
emigrants, of whom they fupplanted feme tribes, and united themfelves 
with others j whilft a fwarm from the fame hive moved by a northerly 
courfe into Scandinavia, and another, by the head of the Oxus, and through 
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the pafles of Imaus, into Cajhghar and Eighur^ Khatd and Kboten, as far as 
the territories of Chin and Tancut, where letters have been ufed and arts 
immemortally cultivated ; nor is it unreafonable. to believe, that fome 
of them found their way. from the ♦eaftern ifles into Mexico and Peru, 
where traces were dilcovered of rude literature and Mythology ana- 
logous to thofe of Egypt and India ; that, thirdly,. the old Chaldean em- 
pire being overl^hrown by ^^AJj'yrians imder Cayu'mers, other migra- 
tions took place,* 'e^peA:ially into India, while tlie reft of SHfeM’ 8 .progeny, 
fome of whom had before fettled on the Red Sea, peopled the whole 
Arabian peninfula, prefling clofe on the nations of Syria and Phenice ; 
that, laftly, from all the three families were detached many bold adven- 
turers of an ardent fpirit and a roving difpofition, who ylifdained fubordi- 
nation and wandered in feparate clans, till they fettled in diftant illes or 
in deferts and mountainous regions ; that, on the whole, fome colonies 
might have migrated before the death of their venerable progenitor, 
but that ftates and empires could fcarce have afliimed a regular form, 
till fifteen or fixteen hundrech years before the Chrijlian epoch, and 
that, for the fjrft thoufand years of that period, we have no hiftory 
unmixed \vith fable, except that of the turbulent and variable, but 
eminently diftinguifhed, nation defeended from Abraham. 

My defign, gentlemen, of tracing the origin and progrefs of the five 
principal nations, who have peopled AJia, and of whom there were 
confiderable remains in their feveral countries at the time of Mitham- 
MED^ birth, now accompliflied fuccinftly, from the nature of thefe 
c flays j imperfeftly, from the darknefs of the fubjedl and feantinefs of my 
materials, but clearly and comprehenfively enough to form a bafis for 
fubfequent refearches : you have feen, as diftinftly as I am able to Ihow, 
who thofe nations originally were, whence and when they moved toward 
their final ftations ; and, in my future annual difeourfes, I propofe to 
enlarge on the particular advantages to our country and to mankind, 
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which may refult from our fedulous and united inquiries into the hiftory, 
fciencc, and arts, of thefe regions,, cfpecially of the Brifijh do- 

minions in India, which we may confider as the centre (iiAt of the 
human race, but) of our common exertions to promote its true interefts ; 
and we (hall concur^,! tru'ftj in opinion, that the race of man, to advance 
whofe manly happinefe is our duty and will of courfe be our endeavour, 
cannot long be happy without virtue, nor adively viftuous without 
freedom,* nor'fecurely free without rational knowltdgeV 
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DELIVERED 28 FEBUtlARY, 1793. 


BY 

The president. 

ON ASIATICK HISTORY, CIVIL AND NATURAL. 


Before our entrance, gentlemen, into the difquifition, promifed 
at the clofe of my ninth annual difeourfe, on the Jiarticiilnr advantages^ 
which may be derived from our concurrent refearches in it feems 

nece/Fary to fix with prccifion the fenfe, in which we mean to fpeak of 
advantage or utility : now, as we have deferibed the five Afiatick re- 
gions on their largeft fcale, and have expanded our conceptions in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of that wide field, we Ihould ufe thofc words, 
whic^ comprehend the fruit of all our inquiries, in their moft extenfive 
acceptation ; including not only the folid conveniences and comforts of 
focial life, but its elegances and innocent pleafures, and even the grati- 
fication of a natural and laudable curiofity; for, though labour be clearly 
the lot of in this world, yet, in the midft of his moft adlive exer- 
tions, he cannot but feel the fubftantial benefit of every liberal amufe- 
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ment, which may lull his paffions to reft, and afford him a fort of rc- 
pofe without the pain of total inaction, and the real ufefulnefs of every 
purfuit, which may eftlarge and diverfify his ideas, without interfering 
with the principal objedls of his civil ftation dt economical duties i nor 
Ihould we wholly exclude even the trivial and worldly fenfe of utility, 
which too many consider as merely fynonymous with lucre, but fhould 
reckon among ufeful obje<fts thofe praftical, and by np*n>eans illiberal, 
arts, which may eventually conduce both to national and to private emo- 
lument. With a view* then to hdvanUges thus explained, let us examine 
every point in the whole circle of arts and fciences, according to the 
received order of their dependence on the faculties of the mind, their 
mutual connexioi*!, and the different fubjedls, with which they are con- 
verfant ; our inquiries indeed, of whiclj Nature and Man are the primary 
objefts, muft of courfe be chiefly Hijlorical ; but, fince we propofe to 
inveftigate the aSJions of the fevcral AJiatick nations, together with their 
refpedlive progrefs in fcience and art, we may arrange our inveftigations 
under the fame three heads, to which otir European analyfts have ingc- 
niouily reduced all the branches of human knowledge ; ^and my prefent 
addrefs to the fociety ftiall be confined to hiftory, civil and natural, or 
the obfervation and remembrance of 7nere faSls, independently of ratio- 
cination, which belongs to philofophy, or of imitations and fubjiitutions, 
which are the province of art. 

Were a fuperior created intelligence to delineate a map of general 
knowledge (exclufively of that fublime and ftupendous theology, tvhich 
himfelf could only hope humbly to know by an infinite approximation) 
he would probably, begin by tracing with Newton the fyftem of the uni- 
verfe, in which he would aflign the true place to our little globe ; and, 
having enumerated its various inhabitants, contents, and produftions, 
would proceed to man in his natural ftation among animgls, exhibiting 
a detail of all the knowledge attained or attainable by the human race ; 
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and thus obferving, perhaps, the fame order, in which he had before de- 
fcribed other beings in other inhabited worlds ; but, though Bacon feems 
to have Rad a fimilar reafon for placing the hiftoty of Nature before that 
of Man, or the whole before one ctf its parts, yet, confiftently with our 
chief object already mentioned, we may properly , begin with the civil 
bijiory of the five Jljiatick nations, which neceflarily comprifes their 
Geography, pr.a defeription'of the plates^ where they have afted, and 
their aftronomy,»*whJbh may enable us to fix' with fome^ accuracy the 
time of their adtions ; we fhall thence be, led to the hiftory of fuch other 
animals, of fuch minerals, and of fuch vegetables, as they may be fuppofed 
to have found in their feveral migrations and fettlements, and ihall end 
with the ufes to which they have applied, or. nuy appjy, the rich alTem- 
blage of natural fubftances. 

I. In the firft place, we cannot furely deem it an inconfiderable ad- 
vantage, that all our hiftorical refearches have confirmed the Mofaick 
accounts of tlie primitive world,; and our teftimony on that fubjedt ought 
to have the greater weight, becaufe, if the refult of our obfervations had 
been totally different, we fhould neverthelefs have publifhed them, not in- 
deed with equal pleafure, but with equal confidence ; for Truth is mighty, 
and, whatever be its confequences, muji always prevail :h\s\, independently 
of our intereft in corroborating the multiplied evidences of revealed reli- 
gion, we could fcarce gratify our minds with a more ufeful and rational 
entertainment, than the contemplation of thofe wonderful revolutions in 
kingdoms and. dates, which have happened within little more than 
four thoufand years ; revolutions, almoft as fully demonftrative of an all- 
ruling Providence, as the ftrudlure of the univerfe and the final caufes, 
which are difcernible in its whole extent and even in its minuted parts. 
Figure to your imaginations a moving pidlure of that eventful period, 
or rather a fucceflion of crouded feenes rapidly changed. Three families 
migrate in different courfes from one region, and, in about four cen- 
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turies, eftabiilh very diftant governments and various modes of fociety : 
Egypt tans t Indians, Gotbs, Pbenicians, Celts, Greeks, Lotions, .Cbinefe, 
Peruvians, Mexicans, aU fppmg from the fame immediate ftem, appear 
to dart nearly at one time, and odtupy at length thofe countries, to 
which they have gi\fn, or from which they have derived, their names: 
in twelve or thirteen liondred years more the Greeks overrun the land of 
their forefathers, invade 'India, \:onquer E^pt, and aim^it univerlal do> 
minion; 'but the appropriate to themfelves the‘whole empire of 

Greece, and carry thep* arms into Brjtain, bf which they (jpeak with 
haughty contempt : the Gotbs, in the fulnefs of time, break to pieces 
the unwieldy Coloffus of Roman power, and feize on the whole of Bri- 
tain, except its wild mountains ; but even thole wilds become fubjecSl 
to other invaders of the fame Gotbick lineage : during all thefe tranfac- 
tions, the Arabs podefs both coafts of the Red Sea, fubdue the old feat 
of their firft progenitors, and extend their conquefls on one fide, 
through Ajrick, into Europe itfclf ; on another, beyond the borders of 
India, part of which they annex to their flourilhing empire : in the fame 
interval the Tartars, widely diffufed over the reft of the, globe, fwarm 
in the north-eaft, whence they rulh to complete the redudtion of Con- 
stantine’s beautiful domains, to fubjugate China, to raife in thefe In- 
dian realms a dynafty Iplendid and powerful, and to ravage, like the two 
other families, the devoted regions of Iran : by this time the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, with many races of adventurers varioufly intermixed, 
have peopled the continent and ifles of America, which the Spaniards, 
having reftored their old government in Europe, difcovtjr and in* part 
overcome ; but a colony from Britain, of which Cicero ignorantly 
declared, that it contained nothing valuable, obtain the poflelfion, and finally 
the fovereign dominion, of extenfive American dillridts; whilft other 
Britijh fubjefts acquire a fubordinate empire in the iineft provinces of 
India, which the vidorious troops of Alexander were unwilling to at- 
tack. This outline of human tranfa<Rions, as far as it includes die limits 

of 
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o{ AJia, we. can only hope to fill up, to Rrengthen, and to colour, by 
the help of Afiatkk litenature ; for in hiftory, as in law, we muft not 
follow ifteams, when we may inveftigate fountains, nor admit any fecon- 
dary proof, where primary evidence is attainable : I Ihould, neverthelefs, 
make a bad return for your indulgent attention, Yl®re I to repeat a dry 
lift of all the Mufelman hiftorians, whofe works are preferved in Arabick, 
Perfiatit zni T^rkijh, or expatiate on the hiftbries and medals of China 
and yapan, which* mAy in time be acceflible to members of our Society, 
and from which alone wfc can expeft information concerning the an- 
cient ftate of the Tartarsi but on the hiftory of InJia, which we na- 
turally confider as the centre of our enquiries, it may not be fuperfluous 
to prefent you with a few particular obfervajions. 

Our knowledge of civil AJiatick hiftory (I always except that of the 
Hebrews ) exhibits a (hort evening twilight in the venerable introdudtion 
to the firft book of Moses, followed by a gloomy night, in which dif- 
ferent watches are faintly difcsrnible, and at length we fee a dawn fuc- 
ceedcd by a funrife more or lefs early according to the diverfity of 
regions. ' That no Hindu nation, but the CaJJsmirians, have left us re- 
gular hiftorics in their ancient language, we muft ever lament; but 
from Sanfcrit literature, which our country has the. honour of having 
unveiled, we may ftill colledl fome rays of hiftorical truth, though time 
and a Icries of revolutions have obfcurcd that light, vvhicli we might 
reafonably have expelled from fo diligent and ingenious a people. The 
numerous Purdnas and Itihdfasy or poems mythological and heroick, arc 
completely in our power ; and from them we may recover fome disfi- 
gured, but valuable, pictures of ancient manners and governments ; while 
the popular tales of the Hindus, in profe and in verfc, contain fragments 
of hiftory ; and even in their dramas we may find as many real charac- 
ters and events, as a future age might find in our own plays, if all hif- 
tories of England were, like thofe of India, to be irrecoverably loft : for 

example. 
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example, a moft beautiful poem by So'made'va, comprifing a very long 
chain of inftruftive and agreeable ftorics, begins with the fame(i revo- 
lution at /’aVtf/j)>ttrr^bythe murder ofKingNANDA, with his eight fons, 
and the ufurpation of ChandragupVa ;‘and the fame revolution is the 
fubjeft of a tragedy \i^,Sanfcfit, entitled the Coronation of Chandra, the 
abbreviated name of that able and adventurous ufurper. From thefe, once 
concealed but now acceffil)le, cdmpofitions,' we are enabled to exhibit a 
more accurate fketch of old Indian hiftory than thd woVld has yet dcen, 
efpecially with the aid pf well-attefted^obfervktions on the places of the 
colures. It is noW clearly proved, that the firft Par<fna contains an ac- 
count of the deluge, between which and the Mohammedan conquefts the 
hiftory of genuine* Hindu government muft of courfe be comprehended ; 
but we know from an arrangement of the feafons in the aftronomical 
work ofPARA'sARA, that the war of the Pa'ndavas could not have hap- 
pened earlier than the clofe of the twelfth century before Christ, and 
Seleucus muft, therefore, have reigned about nine centuries after that 
war: now the age of Vicrama'ditya ij given; and, if we can fix on an 
Indian prince, contemporary with Seleucus, we fhall haye three given 
points in the line of time between Rama, or the firft Indian colony, and 
Chandrabi'ja, the laft fliWa monarch, who reigned inBehdr-, fothat 
only eight hundreef of a thoufand years will remain almoft wholly dark ; 
and they muft have been employed in railing empires or ftates, in fram- 
ing laws, in improving languages and arts, and in obferving the apparent 
niotions of the celeftial bodies. A hiftory of the celebrated Vi- 

ce ama'dity A was infpeifted at Banares by a Pandit, who v/ould not have 
deceived me, and could not himfelf have been deceived ; but the owner 
of the book is dead and his family difperfed ; nor have my frierids in 
that city been able, with all their exertions, to procure a copy of it : 
as to the Mogul conquefts, with which modern Indian hiftory begins, 
we have ample accounts of them in Perfian, from Ali of Tezd and the 
tranflations of Turkijh books compofed even by fome of the conquerors. 
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to Ghula'm Husain, whom many of us perfonally know, and whofe 
impartiality defcrves the higheft applaufe, though his unrewarded merit 
will giva no encouragement to other contemporary hiftorians, who, to 
ufe his own phrafe in a letter fo rjiyfelf, may, like him, conjider plain 
truth as the beauty of djijlorical compofition. From all thefe materials, and 
from thefe alone, a perfe<ft hiftory of India (if a mere compilation, how- 
ever elegant, could defer ve (uch a title ^ might be coUefted by any ftu- 
dious man, ivRa hac^ a competent knowledge of Sanfcrit^ Perfian^ and 
Arabick ; but, even in the work of a writer fo qualified, we could only 
give abfolute credence to the general outline ; for, while the abftraft 
fciences are all truth, and the fine arts all fidlion, we cannot but own, 
that, in the details of hifoty^ truth and fiction are fo blended as to be 
fcarce diftinguifliable. 

The praftical ufe of hiftory, in affording particular examples of civil and 
military wifdom, has been greatly exaggerated ; but principles of adlion 
may certainly be collecfted from it ; and even the narrative of wars and 
revolutions may fervc as a leffon to nations and an admonition to fove- 
reigns ; j dclTre, indeed, of knowing paft events, while the future 
cannot be known, and a view of the prefent gives often more pain than 
delight, feems natural to the human mind ; and a happy propenfity 
w'^ould it be, if every reader of hiftory would open his eyes to feme very 
important corollaries, which flow from the whole extent of it. He could 
not but remark the conftant effedl of drfpotifm in benumbing and de- 
bafing all thofe faculties, which diftinguifti men from the herd, that 
grazes; and to that caufe he would impute the decided inferiority of 
AJiatick nations, ancient and modern, to thofe in Europe, who are 
bleft with happier governments ; he would fee the Arabs riling to glory, 
while they adhered to the free maxims of their bold anceftors, and link- 
ing to mifery from the moment, when thofe maxims were abandoned. 
On the other hand he would obferve with regret* that fuch republican 

governments 
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governments as tend to produce virtue and happinefs, cannot in their 

nature be permanent, but are generally fucceeded by OUgarcbies, which 

no good man would wilh to be durable. He would then*,/ like the 

king of Lydia, remember Solon, tfee wifeft, braved, and mod accom- 

plifhed of men, who alferts, in four nervous lines, that, “ as hail and 

“ /now, which mar the labours of hulbandmen, proceed from elevated 

clouds, and, as the deftru(fliv£ thunderj/elt follows the brilliant flajh, 

• » 

“ thus is d free fate ruined by men exalted in p©wt;i:*,and fplendid in 
“ wealth, while the people, from grofs ignorance, chufe rather to becon\e 
“ the faves of one tyrant, that they may efcape from the domination of 
“ many, than to preferve themfelves from tyranny of any kind by their 
union and their virtues.” Since, therefore, no unmixed form of go- 
vernment could both deferve permanence and enjoy it, and fince changes 
even from the word to the bedj are always attended with much tem- 
porary mifehief, he would fix on our Brit if conditution (I mean our 
publick law, not the aftual fate of things in any given period) as the bed 
form ever edabliflied, though we can onl^ make didant approaches to its 
theoretical perfedlion. In thefe Indian territories, which providence 
has thrown into the arms of Britain for their protedlion and welfare, the 
religion, manners, and laws of the natives preclude even the idea df po- 
litical freedom ; byit -their hidories may pofiibly fugged hints for their 
profperity, while our country derives eflential benefit from the diligence 
of a placid and fubmidive people, who multiply with fuch increafe, even 
after the ravages of famine, that, in one colleftorlhip out of twenty-four, 
and that by no means the larged or bed cultivated (I mean Qrtfjna-nqgar ) 
there have lately been found, by an actual enumeration, a million and three 
hundred tboufand native inhabitants j whence it fhould feem, that 'in all 
India there cannot now be fewer than thirty millions of black fubjeils. 

Let us proceed to geography and chronology, without which hidory 
would be no certain guide, but would refemble a kindled vapour without 

either 
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either a fettled place or a fteady light. For a reafon before intimated 
I fhall "ijot name the various cofmographical books, which are extant 
in Arabick and Perjian, nor give an account of thofe, which the Turks 
have beautifully printpd ’in their own improved language, but fhall ex- 
patiate a little on the geography and aftro’nomy of India ; having firfl 
obferved generally, that all the AJiatick nations muft be far better ac- 
quainted with tl\eir feveral countries than mere European fcholars and tra- 
vellers i that, confequently, we muft learn their geography from their own 
writings j and that, by collating many cdf»ies of the fame work, we may 
corredl the blunders of tranferibers in tables, names, and deferiptions. 

Geography, aftronomy, and chronology have, in this part of ^a, 
fliared the fate of authentick hiftqry, and, like that, have been fo malked 
and bedecked in the fantaftick robes of mythology and metaphor, that the 
real fyftem of Indian philofophers and mathematicians can fcarce be 
diftinguifhed : an accurate knowledge of Sanferit and a confidential in- 
tercourfe with learned Brdbmdhs, are the only means of feparating truth 
from fable j and we may expedl the moft important difeoveries from 
two pf our members j concerning whom it may be fafely aflerted, that, 
if our focicty fhould have produced no other advantage than the invita- 
tion given to them for the publick difplay of their ‘talents, we fhould 
have a claim to the thanks of our country and of all Europe. Lieutenant 
WiLFORohas exhibited an interefting fpecimenof the geographical know- 
ledge deducible from the Purdnas, and will in time prefent you with fo 
complete a treatife on the ancient world known to the Hindus, tliat the 
light acquired by the will appear but a glimmering in comparifon 

of that, which He will diffufe j while Mr. Davis, who has given us a 
diftinfl idea of Indian computations and cycles, and afeertained the place 
of the colurcs at a time of great importance in hiftory, will hereafter 
difclofe the fy,ftems of jH/Wa aftronomers from Na'red and Para sar to 
Meya, Var a'hamihir, and Bha'scar, and will foon, I truft, lay before 

you 
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you a perfedk delineation of all the Indian afterifms in both hemifpheres, 
where you will perceive fo ftrong a general rdfemblance to tjje tonftel- 
lations of the Greeks, is to -prove that the two fyftems were originally 
one and the fame, yet with fuch a Averfity in'pajts, as to fhow incon- 
teftably, that neither-fyftcni was copied from the other j whence it will 
follow, that they mujl have had fome common fource. 

The jurifprudence of the Hindus and Arabs being* the field, which I 
have chofen for my peculiar toil*, you cannot expert, that I fliould greatfy 
enlarge your colledlion of hiftorical knowledge ; but I may be able to 
offer you fome occafional tribute, and I cannot help mentioning a dif- 
covery, which accident threw in my way; though my proofs muft be 
referved for an effay, which I have delliped for the fourth volume of your 
Tranfa<ftions. To fix the fituation of that Palibothra (for there may 
have been feveral of the name), which was vifitedand deferibed by Mk- 
G ASTHENES had always appeared a very difficult problem ; for, though it 
could not have been Praydga, where nd ancient metropolis ever flood, 
nor Canyacubja, which has no epithet at all refembling tht word ufed by 
the Greeks, nor Gaur, otherwife called Lacjhmanavati, which all know 
to be a town comparatively modern, yet we could not confidently decide 
that it was Pataliputra, though names and moll circumflances nearly 
correfpond, becaufe that renowned capital extended from the confluence 
of the Sone and the Ganges to the feite of Patna, while Palibothra flood 
at the juneftion of the Ganges and Krannoboas, which the accurate M, 
D’Anville had pronounced to be the Yamuna: but this only difliculiy 
was removed, when I found in a clalfical Sanferit book, neajr two 
thou land years old, that Hiranyabdbu, ot golden-armed, which the Greeks 
changed into Krannoboas, or the river with a lovely murmur, was in fail 
another name for the Sana itfelf, though Megasthenes, from igno- 
rance or inattention, has named them feparately. This /lifeovery led 
to another of greater moment; for Chan dr ague t a, who, from a 

military 
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military adventurer, became, like Sandracottus, the fovcrcign of 
upper Hindujtan, adlually. fixed the feat of his empire at Pataliputra, 
where he* received ambafladors from foreign princes, and was no other 
than that very Sandracottus; who concluded a treaty with Seleu- 
cus Nicator; fo that we have folvcd another prqblem, to which we 
before alluded, and may in round numbers confider’thc twelve and three 
hundredth ycajs. before CnRiVr as two (fertain ’epochs between Ra'ma, 
who conquered a few centuries after the flood, and Vicrama'di- 
tV A, who died at Ujjayim fifty- fev^nycara before tl)e beginning of our era. 

II. Since thefe difeuflions would lead us too far, I proceed to the 
hiftory of Nature diftinguiflied, for our prefent purpofc, from that of 
Man ; and divided into that of other animalsy w^ho inhabit this globe, of 
the mineral fubftances, which it contains, and of vegetables^ which fo 
luxuriantly and fo beautifully adorn it. 

1 . Could the figure, inftindbs, and qualities of birds, beafts, infefts, 
reptiles, and fifli be afeertained, either on the plan of Buffon, or on that 
of Linnjeus, without giving pain to the objedls of our examination, few 
ftudies would afford us more folid inftruilion or more exquifite delight; 
but I never could learn by what right, nor conceive >Vith what feelings, 
a naturalifl: can occafion the mifery of an innocent bird and leave its 
young, perhaps, to perifli in a cold neft, becaufe it has gay plumage 
and has never been accurately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly of 
Its natural enjoyments, becaufe it has the misfortune to be rare or beau- 
tiful;^ nor fhall I ever forget the couplet of Firdausi, for which Sadi, 
who cites it with applaufe, pours bleflings on his departed fpirit : 

Ah ! fpare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain : 

Uc liycs with pleafure, and he dies with pain. 
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This may be only a confellion of weakncfs, and it certainly is not meant 
as a boaft of peculiar fenfibility but, whatcyer name may be^iven to 
my opinion, it has fu^ch an effect on my conduft, that I nerer would 
fulFer the Cocila^ whofe ’wild native ’wsodnotes, announce the approach 
of fpring, to be caught irl my garden for the fake* of comparing it with 
Buffon’s defcription ; though I have often examined the domeflick and 
engaging Mayand^ which bids tis good morvow at our windows, and ex- 
perts, as its reward, little more than fecurity: even. when a fine .young 
Manis or Pangolin was brought me, againil 'my wifh, from the mouR- 
tains, I folicited his reftoration to his beloved rocks, becaufe I found 
it impolfible to preferve him in comfort at a diilance from them. There 
arc feveral treatifes on anim^ils in Arabick, and very particular accounts 
of them in Chinefe with elegant outlines of their external appearance ; 
but I have met with nothing valuable concerning them in Perjian, ex- 
cept what may be gleaned from the medical diftionaries nor have I yet 
fecn a book in Sanferit, that exprefsly treats of them : on the whole, 
though rare animals may be found in all *4/^a, yet I can only recommend 
an examination of them with this condition, that they bp left, as much 
as pofiible, in a ftate of natural freedom, or made as happy as poffible, 
if it be necelTary to keep them confined. 

2. The hiftory of minerals, to which no fuch objeftion can be made, 
is extremely fimple and eafy, if we merely confider their exterior look 
and configuration, and their vifible texture ; but the analyfis of their in- 
ternal properties belongs particularly to tlie fublime refehrehes of 'Chy- 
miftry, on which we may hope to find ufeful difquifitions in Sanferit, 
fince the old Hindus unqueftionably applied themfelves to that enchant- 
ing ftudy ; and even from their treatifes on alchymy we may poffibly 
colled the refults of adual experiment, as their ancient aftrological 
works have preferved many valuable fads relating to the Jndian fphere 
and the preceffion of the equinox : both in Perjian and Sanferit there 
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are books on metals and minerals, particularly on gems, which the Hindu 
philofophers confidcred (with an exception of the diamond) as varieties 
of one ctyllalline fubftance cither fiinple or compound : but we muft 
not expcft from the chyraifts of v^^/thofe beautiful examples of analyiis, 
which have but lately been difplayed in the laboratqries of Europe. 

3. We novy jcome to Botany, the lovtlieft and moft copious divifion 
in the hiftory o/ nature ; and, all difputes on’ the comparative merit of 
fyftcms being at length, f hope,, condemned to. one perpetual night of 
undijiurbed Jlumber, we cannot employ our leifure more delightfully, than 
in deferibing all new Jlfiatick plants in the Linnaan ftyle and method, 
or in correcting the deferiptions of thofc already known, but of which 
dry fpecimens only, or drawings, can have been feen by molt European 
botanifts : in this part of natural hiftory we have an ample field yet 
unexplored j for, though many plants of Arabia have been made known 
by Garcias, Prosper Alpinus, and Forskoel, of Perfia, by Gar- 
ciN, oi Tartary, by Gmelin ’and Pallas, of China and "Japan, by 
Kcempfer, Qsbeck, and Thunberg, of India, by Rheede and 
Rumphius, the two Bormans, and the much-lamented Koenig, yet 
none of thofe naturalifts were deeply verfed in the literature of the feve- 
ral countries, from which their vegetable treafures hid been procured; 
and the numerous works in Sanferit on medical fubftances, and chiefly 
on plants, have never been infpefted, or never at lealt underftood, by 
any European attached to the lludy of nature. Until the garden of the 
/W/a* Company lhall be fully ftored (as it will be, no doubt, in due 
time) with Arabian, Perfian, and Cbinefe plants, we may well be latif- 
fied with examining the native flowers of our own provinces ; but, un- 
lefs we can difeover the Sanferit names of all celebrated vegetables, we 
lhall neither comprehend the allufions, which Indian poets perpetually 
make to them, nor (what is far worle) be able to find accounts ol their 
tried virtues in tlie writings of Indian phyficians ; and (what is worft of 

all) 
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all) we (hall mifs an opportunity, %vhich never again may prefent itfelf ; 
for the Pandits themfelves have almoft wholly forgotten theif ancient 
appellations of particular plants, and, with all my pains, I have not yet 
alcertained more than two hundred oat of twice that number, which are 
named in their medical of poetical compofitions. It is much to be de- 
plored, that the illuftrious Van Rheede had no acquaintance with 
Sanferit, which even his ‘three Srdhtnens,* A'ho compofed jhe Ihort pre- 
face engraved in that language, appear to have" underftood very im- 
perfectly, and certainly wrote «with difgraceful inaccuracy : in all his 
twelve volumes I recoiled only Punarnava, in which the Ndgari letters 
are tolerably right ; the Hindu words in Arabian charaders are (hame- 
fully incorred ; and the Malabar, I am credibly informed, is as bad as 
the reft. His delineations, indee.d, are in general excellent ; and, though 
L1NN.SUS himfelf could not extrad from his written deferiptions the 
natural charader of every plant in the colledion, yet we ftiall be able, I 
hope, to deferibe them all from the life, and to add a conlidcrable num- 
ber of new /peeks, if not of new which Rheede, with all his 

noble exertions, could never procure. Such of our learned members, as 
profeft medicine, will, no doubt, cheerfully affift in thefe refearches, 
either by their own obfervations, when they have Icifure to make any, 
or by communications from other obfervers among their acquaintance, 
who may refide in different parts of the country : and the mention of 
their art leads me to the various ufes of natural fubftances, in the three 
kingdoms or dalles to which they are generally reduced. 

HI. You cannot but have remarked, that almoft all the feknees, as 
the French call them, which are diftinguifhed by Greek names and ar- 
ranged under the head of philofophy, belong for the moft part to hif- 
tory ; fuch are philology, chymiftry, phyficks, anatomy, and even meta- 
phyficks, when we barely relate the phenomena of the hunvm mind ; for, 
in all branches of knowledge, we are only hiftorians, when we announce 
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fads, and philofophers, only when we reafon on them : the fame may 
be confidently laid of law and of medicine, the firft of which belongs 
principally to civil, and the fecond chiefly to natural, hiftory. Here, 
therefore, I fpeak of tnedteine, as far only as it is grounded on experi- 
ment ; and, without believing implicitly what Arabs, Perftans, Chine/e, 
or Hindus may have written on the virtues of medicinal fubftances, we 
may, furely, hqpe to find in ‘their writings what our own experiments 
may confirm or difprbve, and what might ndver have otcurred to us 
^^ithout fuch intimations. 

Europeans enumerate more than tioo hundred and Jifty mechanical 
arts, by which the produdions of nature may be varipufly prepared for 
the convenience and ornament of life ; and, though the Silpafdjira reduce 
them to Jixty-four, yet Abu’lfazl had been affured, that the Hindus 
reckoned three hundred arts and fciences : now, their fciences being com- 
paratively few, we may conclude, that they anciently pradifed at leall as 
many ufeful arts as ourfclvcs. » Several Pandits have informed me, that 
the treatifes on art, which they call Upavedas and believe to have been 
infpired, are not fo entirely loft, but that confiderable fragments of them 
may be found at Banares and they certainly poflefs many popular, but 
ancient, works on that interefting fubjed. The manufadurcs of fugar 
and indigo have been well known in thefe provinces for more than two 
thoufand years j and we cannot entertain a doubt, that their Sanferit 
books on dying and metallurgy contain very curious fads, which might, 
rnde*ccl, be discovered by accident in a long courfe of years, but which 
we may foon bring to light, by the help of Indian literature, for the be- 
nefit of manufadurers and artifts, and confequently of our nation, who 
are interefted in their profperity. Difeoveries of the fame kind might 
be colleded from the writings of other Ajtatick nations, efpecially of 
the Chinefe but, though Perfian, Arabick, Turkijh, and Sanferit are lan- 
guages now fo acceflible, that, in order to obtain a fufficient knowledge 
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of them, little more feems required than a ftrong inclination to -learn 
them, yet the fuppofed number and intricacy of the Chtncfe cljaradlers 
hare deterred our moft diligent ftudents from attempting to* And their 
way through fo vaft a labyrinth : it* is certain, however, that the dif- 
ficulty has been magnified beyond the truth ; for the perfpicuous gram- 
mar by M. Fourmomt, together with a copious didlionary, which I 
pofTefs, in Chinefe and Latins would enable any man, wlio pleafed, to 
compare the original works of Confucius, which ac^eafily procured, 
with the literal tranllation of /.hem by Couplet ; and, having madu 
that firft ftep with attention, he would probably find, that he had tra- 
verfed at leaft half of his career. But I fhould be led beyond the limits 
affigned to me oa this occafion, if I were to expatiate farther on the 
hiftorical divifion of the knowledge comprifed in the literature of yijia ; 
and I muft poftpone till next year my remarks on Jljlatick philofophy 
and on thofe arts, which depend on imagination ; promifing you with 
confidence, that, in the courfe of the prefent year, your inquiries into the 
civil and natural hijlory of this eaftern woald will be greatly promoted by 
the learned labours of many among our affociates and coirffpondents. 


DISCOURSE 
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ON 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ASIATICKS. 

DELIVERED 2 p FEBRUARY, 1794. 

BY 

The president. 


Had it been of any importance, gentlemen, to arrange thefe anni- 
verfary dilTertations according to the ordinary progrefs of the human 
mind, in the gradual cxpanfion of its three mofi! confiderable powers, 
memory., imagination, and re-ifon, I fliould certainly have prefented you 
with an effay on the liberal arts of the five Afiatick nations, before I 
produced my remarks on their abjlra£l faiences ; becaufe, from my own 
obfervation at'leaft, it fcems evident, that fancy, or the faculty of com- 
bining our ideas agreeably by various modes of imitation and fubftitu- 
tion, is in general earlier exercifed, and fooner attains maturity, than the 
power of feparating and comparing thofe ideas by the laborious exer- 
tions of intelleft •, and hence, I believe, it has happened, that all natiorw 
in the worlt^ had poets before they had mere philofophers : but, as M. 
D’Alembert has deliberately placed fcience before art, as the queftion 
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of precedence is, on this occafion, of no moment whatever, and as many 
new fadts on the fubjedl of yljiatick philofophy are frefli in m^ remem- 
brance, I propofe to addrefs you now on the fciences of referving 
for our next annual meeting a difquilition concerning thofe fine arts, 
which have immemorially'bcen cultivated, with different fuccefs and in 
very different modes, within the circle of our common inquiries. 

By fcience f mean an a'lfemblage of tranfeenderttah propofition» dif- 
coverable by human reafon, and reducible to *firft principles, axioms, of 
maxims, from which they may all be derived in a regular fuccefiion; and 
there are confequently as many fciences as there are general objedls of 
our intelledlual powers : when man firfl exerts thofe powers, his objedls 
are himfelf and the reft of nature \ himfelf he perceives to be compofed 
of body and mind, and in his individual capacity, he reafons on the ufes of 
his animal frame and of its parts both exteriour and internal, on the 
diforders impeding the regular fundtions of thofe parts, and on the moft 
probable methods of preventing thofe diforders or of removing them ; 
he foon feels the clofe connexion between his corporeal and mental 

faculties, and when his mind is refledted on itfelf, he difcour’fes on its 

« 

ejfence and its operations j in his foetal charadler, he analyzes his various 
duties and rights both private and publick j and in the leifure, which the 
fulleft difeharge of thofe duties always admits, his intelledt is dircdled to 
nature at large, to the fuhjlance of natural bodies, to their feveral pro- 
perties, and to their quantity both feparate and united, finite and infinite; 
from all which objedls he deduces notions, either purtfiy abftradi and 

univerfal, or mixed with undoubted fadts, he argues from phenomena 

* » 

to theorems, from thofe theorems to other phenomena, from caufes to 
effedls, from effedts to caufes, and thus arrives at the demonftration of a 
firjl intelligent caufe ; whence his colledled wifdom, being arranged in the 
form of fcience, chiefly confifts of phyfology and medicine^ metaphyficks 
and logick, ethicks and jurifprudence, natural philofophy and niatbematicks ; 
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from which the religion of nature (fince revealed religion muft be refer- 
red to hijiory^ as alone affording evidence of it) has in all ages and in all 
nations \ictn the fublime and confoling refult. Without profeffing to 
have given a logical definition ^of fcience, or to have exhibited a per- 
fect enumeration of Hits objects, I (hall confine myfelf to thofe fve 
divifions of Afatick pliilofophy, enlarging for the moft part on the 
progrefs which the Hindus have made iji them, and occaficnally intro- 
ducing the fcie^/cfs of the Arabs and Perfans, the Tartars^ and the 
Qhinefe I but, how extenlive foever ma^ be the range which 1 have 
chofen, I fliall beware of exhaurfing your patience with tedious difeuf- 
fions, and of exceeding thofe limits, which the occafion of our prefent 
meeting has neceflarily preferibed. 

1. The firft article affords little fcope; fince I have no evidence, that, 
in any language of Afia^ there exifts one original treatife on medicine 
confidered as a fcience : phyfick, indeed, appears in thefe regions to have 
been from time immemorial, as we fee it pracStifed at this day by Hindus 
and Mufelmdnsy a mere empirical hijlory of difeafes and remedies ; 
ufeful, I, admit, in a high degree, and worthy of attentive examina- 
tion, •but wholly foreign to the fubjed: before us : though the Arabs^ 
however, have chiefly followed the Greeks in this brajich of knowledge, 
and have themfelves been implicitly followed by other Mohammedan 
writers, yet (not to mention the Chinefe^ of whofe medical works I can 
at prefent fi\y nothing with confidence) we ftill have accefs to a number 
of Sanferit boojks on the old Indian pradice of phyfick, from which, if 
the Hindus had a theoretical fyftem, we might cafily colled it. The 
Ayun)eda^ fuppofed to be the work of a celcftial phyfician, is almoft 
entirely loft, unfortunately perhaps for the curious European^ but hap- 
pily for the patient Hindu ; fince a revealed fcicnce precludes improve- 
ment from experience, to which that of medicine ought, above all 
others, to be left perpetually open; but I have myfelf met with curious 
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fragments of that primeval work, and, in the Veda itfelf, I found with 
aftonifhment an entire Upanip^ad on the internal parts of thq. human 
body ; with an enumeration of nerves, veins, and arteries, a rfefcription 
of the heart, fpleen, and liver, and vawous difquilitions on the forma- 
tion and growth of the fetus: from the laws, indeed, of Menu, which 
have lately appeared dn our own language, we may perceive, that the 
ancient Hhtdzu were fond of reiifoning in their way on the myfteries of 
animal generation, and oh the comparative influerice'df the fexes.in the 
production of perfeCt offspring > and we may“collcft from the authorities 
adduced in the Ibarned Effay on Egypt and the NiJe, that their phylio- 
logical dijfjiutcs led to violent fchifms in religion, and even to bloody 
wars. On the whole, w.e cannot expeCl to acquire many valuable 
truths from an examination of eaftern books on the fcience of medicine ; 
but examine them we muft, if we wifli to complete the hiftory of 
univcrfal philofophy, and to fupply the fcholars of Europe with authen- 
tick materials for an account of the opinions anciently formed on this 
head by the philofophcrs of Afia : to ..know, indeed, with certainty, 
that fo much and no more can be known on any braqch of fcience, 
would in itfelf be very important and ufeful knowledge, if it had no 
other effeCl than to check the boundlefs curiofity of mankind, and to 
fix them in the ftralght path of attainable fcience, efpecially of fuch 
as relates to their duties and may conduce to their happinefs. 

II. We have an ample field in the next divifion, and a field almoft 
wholly new; fince the mytaphyficks and logick of the ErdhmcfiSy com-’ 
prifed in their Jix philofophical Sdflrasy and explained by numerous 
gloffes or comments, have never yet been acceflible to Europeans ^ and, 
by the help of the Sanfcrlt language, wc now may read the works of the 
Saugafas, BauddhaSy A'rhatasy "JahiaSy and other heterodox philofophcrs, 
whence we may gather the metaphylical tenets prevalent p'n China and 
Japany in the caftern peninfula of Induiy and in many confiderable 
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nations of T^artary : there are alfo fome valuable trafts on thefc 
branches of fcience in Perjian and Arabicky partly copied from the 
Greeks^ «j:ld partly compriling the dodlrines of the Sufis which an- 
ciently prevailed, and flill prevail in great’ meafure over this oriental 
world, ard which the* Greeks themfelves condefeended to borrow from 
eaftern fages. 

Tl\c little tre/LtJfe*in four cfhapters, aferihed to Vyuf^y is the only 
philofophical Siijlray the original text of which I have had leifurc to 
peruie with a Brahmen of the Veddnti fchool ; it is extremely obfeure, 
and, though compofed in fentences elegantly modulated, has more re- 
femblance to a table of contents, or an accurate fumrnary, than to a 
regular fyftematical trail j but all its obfeurity has been cleared by the 
labour of the very judicious anc> moll 'learned Sancara, whofe com- 
mentary on the Veddntay which I read alfo with great attention, not only 
elucidates every word of the text, but exhibits a perfpicuous account of 
all other Indian fehooLs, from that of Capila to thofe of the more mo- 
(Icrn hcrcticks. It is not poflible, indeed, to fpeak with too much ap- 
plaufe ofifo excellent a work ; and I am confident in afierling, that, until 
an accurate tranflation of it fliall appear in fome European language, the 
general hiliory of philofophv muft remain incomplete ; for I perfectly 
agree with thofe, who arc of opinion, that one correil verfion of any 
celebrated Hindu book would be of greater value than all the difler- 
tatioiivS or cfiiiys, that could be compofed on the fame fubjecl ; you 
wilLjiot, ho\N^ever, expedl, that, in fuch a difeourfe as I am now deliver- 
ing, I Ihould expatiate on the diverfity of Indian plnlofophical fchools, 
on the fevcral founders of them, on the doilrines, which they rcfpec- 
tively taught, or on their many difciples, who dilfcnted from their 
inflrudlors in fome particular points. On the prefent occafion, it will 
he fufficient to fay, that the oldefl head of a feft, wliofc entire wovk is 
preferved, was (according to fome authors) Capila ; not the divine 
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perfonagc, a reputed grandfon of Brahma', to whom Cri'shna 
compares himfelf in the Gita, but a fage of his name, who invented 
the Sdnehya, or Numeral, philofophy, which Cri'shna himfelf appears 
to impugn in his converfation with Arjhna, a/id which, as far as I can 
recolleft it from a few original texts, refcmbled in 'part the metaphyficks 
of Pythagoras, and in part the theology of Zeno ; his doftrines were 
enforced and illuftrated, \Vith fooie additions, by the venerable Patan- 
JALI, who ha'^ alfo left uS a fine comment on the* graAimatical rules of 
Pa'n INI, which are more obfeure, without* a glofs, than the darkeft 
oracle j and here -by the way let me add, that I refer to metaphyficks the 
curious and important fcience of univerfal grammar, on which many 
fubtil difquifitions. may be found interfperfed in the particular grammars 
of the ancient Hindus, and in thofe of the more modern Arabs. The 
next founder, I believe, of a philofophical fchool was Go’tama, if, 
indeed, he was not the moft ancient of all -, for his wife Ahaly'a was, 
according to Indian legends, reftored to a human fhape by the great 
Ra'ma j and a fage of his name, whom jve have no reafon to fuppofe a 
different perfonage, is frequently mentioned in the Veda^ itfelf; to his 
rational dodirines thofe of Cana da were in general conformable; and 
the philofophy of them both is ufually called Nydya, or logical, a title 
aptly beftowed ; for it feems to be a fyfiem of metaphyficks and logick 
better accommodated than any other anciently known in India, to the 
natural reafon and common fenfe of mankind; admitting the aftual 
cxiftence of material fubjlance in the popular acceptation of the word 
matter, and comprifing not only a body of fublime dialadicks, but an 
artificial method of reafoning, with difiind names for the three parts of 
a propofition, and even for thofe of a regular fyllogifm. Here I cannot 
refrain from introducing a fingular tradition, which prevailed, accord- 
ing to the well-informed author of the Dabijldn, in the Punjab and in 
fcveral Perjian provinces, that, “ among other Indian curiofities, which 
"Callisthenes tranfmitted to his uncle, was <7 technical JyJiem of logick, 
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** which the Brahmens had communicated to the inquifitivc Greeks’ 
and whjeh the Mohammedan writer fuppofes to have been the ground- 
work of *the famous Arijiotelean method : if this, be true, it is one of 
the moft interefting fa£ts, that •! have met with in Afia ; and if it be 
falfe, it is very extraordinary, that fuch a ft®ry ihould have been fabri- 
cated either by the candid Mohsani Tam j or .by the Ample Pdrsts 
Pandits, with, whom he had converfed but, not having had 
leifure to ftudy* th(? Nydya Sdjlra, I can ’ only alTuri you, that I 
have frequently feen perlfed: fyllogifms in the philofophical writings 
of the Brahmens, and have often heard them ufed in their verbal 
controverfies. Whatever might have been the merit or age of 
Go'tama, yet the moft celebrated Indian fchool is .that, with which 
I began, founded by Vya'sa, and fupported in moll: refpedls by his 
pupil Jaimini, whofe diflent on a few points is mentioned by his 
inaflcr with refpedlful moderation ; their feveral fyftems are frequently 
diftinguiflied by the names of the firft and fecond Mimdnfd, a word, 
which, like Nyiiya, denotes the operations and conclufions of reafon; 
but the tradl qf Vva'sa has in general the appellation of Vedanta, or 
the fcopd and end of the Veda, on the texts of which, as they were 
underftood by the philofopher, who collefted them, his doeftrines are 
principally grounded. The fundamental tenet o‘f the Veddnti fchool, 
to which in a more modern age the incomparable Sancara was a 
firm and illuftrious adherent, conlifted, not in denying the exiftence of 
matter, that is, of folidity, impenetrability, and extended figure (to 
deny which vifould be lunacy), but, in correfting the popular notion of 
it, ajjd in contending, that it has no eflence independent of mental per- 
ception, that exiftence and perceptibility arc convertible terms, that 
external appearances and fenfations are illufory, and would vanifti into 
nothing, if the divine energy, which alone fuftains them, were fuf- 
pended but , for a moment; an opinion, which Epicharmus and 
Plato feem to have adopted, and which has been maintained in the 
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prefent century with great elegance, but with little publick applaufe ; 
partly becaufc it has been mirunderftood, and partly becaufe it has 
been mifapplied by the falfe reafoning of fome unpopular writers, 
who are faid to have difhelieved«'in ‘the moral attributes of God, 
whofe omniprefenqe, wlfdom, and goodnefs are the bafis of the 
Indian philofophy : I* have not fufficient evidence on the fubjeft to 
profefs a belief in the dodtrine of the Vedanta, which human rcafon 
alone could, perhaps, neither fully demonftrate, itor fully difprov® j but 
it is manifeft, that nothing cap be farther removed from impiety thstit 
a fyftem wholly built on the pureft devotion ; and the inexpreflible 
difficulty, which any man, who ffiall make the attempt, will affiiredly 
find in giving a fatisfadlory definition of material fuhjlance, mull: induce 
us to delibejate with coolncfs, before w'e cenlure the learned and pious 
reftorer of the ancient Veda-, though we cannot but admit, that, if the 
common opinions of mankind be the criterion of philofophical truth, 
we muft adhere to the fyftem of Go'tama, tvhich the Brahmens of 
this province almofi: univerfally follow.' 

If the metaphyficks of the Veddntis be wild and erroneous, the 
pupils of Buddha have run, it is aflerted, into an error diametrically 
oppofite ; for they are charged with denying the exiflence of pure 
fpirit, and with believing nothing abfolutely and really to exifl but 
material fubjiance •, a heavy accufation which ought only to have been 
made on pofitivc and inconteftable proof, efpecially by the orthodox 
Brahmens, who, as Buddha difi'ented from their anedftors in rt-gard 
to bloody facrijices, which the Veda certainly preferibes, may not un- 
juftly be fufpedted of low and interefted malignity. Though I can- 
not credit the charge, yet I am unable to prove it entirely fiilfe, having 
only reada few pages of a Saugata book, which Captain Kirkpatrick 
had lately the kindnefs to give me •, but it begins, like, other Hindu 
books, with the word O'm, which we know to be a fymbol of the 
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divine attributes : then follows, indeed, a myfterious hymn to the God- 
defs of Nature, by the name of A'rya^ but with feveral other titles, 
which Bni/imens themfelves continually beilovv on their Devi; now 
the BrdhmcnSy who have no idea^ that aily fuch perfonage exifts as 
DeV^, or the Goddcfs\ and only mean to exprefs allegorically the power 
of God, exerted in creating, preferving and renovaling this univerfe, we 
cannot with juftice infer, that the diffenters, admit no deity but ^cijible 
naturq: the wlio now attends me, and who told ]\fr. Wilkins, 

tliat the Saugatas were atheiftvS, would not have attempted to rLiill the 
decifive evidence of the contrary, which appears In the^ very luftruinent, 
on which he was confulted, if his underftanding had not been blinded 
by the intolerant zeal of a mercenary priefthood. A literal verfion of 
the book juft mentioned (if any ftudious man had learning and induftry 
equal to the tailc) would be an ineftiniahle treafure to the compiler of 
fuch a hiftory as that of the laborious Brucker ; but let us proceed to 
tlie morals and jnrifprudoicc of the AJlaticks, on which I could expatiate, 
if the occafion admitted a full difeuffion of the fubjedt, with corredlriefs 
and confidence. 

m. Tn AT bothethicks and abftract law might be reduced to the we- 
thod of fcirncc, cannot furely be doubted ; but, although fuch a method 
would be of infinite life in a lyftem of univerfxl, or even of national, 
jurifpriulencc, yet the pri?iciplcs of morality are fo few, fo luminous, 
and fo ready to prefent themfelves on every occafion, that the pradlical 
utilixy of a fci^ntifical arrangement, in a treatife on ethicks, may very 
juftly be queftioned. The moralifts of the eaft have in general chofen 
to cfeliver their precepts in fliort fententious maxims, to illuftrate 
them by fprlghtly comparifons, or to inculcate them in the very 
ancient form of agreeable apoloques : there are, indeed, both in 
Arabick and Perfuin^ philofophical tradts on ethicks written with 
found ratiocination and elegant perfpicuity : but in every part of 
this eaftern world, from Pekin to Damafeus, the popular teachers of 
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moral wifdoifi have immemorially been poets, and there would be no 
end of enumerating their works, which are ftill extant in the five prin- 
cipal languages of AJia. Our divine religion, the truth of wlliah (if any 
hiftory be true) is abundantly proved by hiftorical evidence, has no need 
of fuch aids, as many are.wHling to give it, by alTerting, that the wifeft 
men of this world wfcre ignorant of the two great maxims, that tve mujl 
a£l in reJ'peSt of other Sy as, we Jioould wijh them to a£l tn refpeSl of ourf elves, 
and that, injltad of returning evil for evil, we fl>ould^ confer benefits even on 
thofe who injure us j but the firft rule is impljed in a fpeech of Lysia^, 
and exprefled in, diftihdl phrafes by 'Thales and Pittacus ; and I 
have even feen it word for word in the original of Confucius, which 
I carefully compared with the Latin tranflation. It has been ufual with 
zealous men, to ridicule and abufe all thofe, who dare on this point 
to quote the Chinefe philofopher ; but, inftead of fupporting their 
caufe, they would lliake it, if it could be lhaken, by their uncandid 
afperity > for they ought to remember, that one great end of revelation, 
as it is moft exprefsly declared, was not to inftrudt the wife and 
few, but the many and unenlightened, ' If the converfation, therefore, 
of the Pandits and Maulavis in this country lliall ever be atteprpted by 
proteftant miflionaries, they muft beware of alTcrting, while they leach 
the gofpel of truth, what thofe Pandits and Maulavis would know to be 
falfe : the former would cite the beautiful A ryd couplet, which was 
written at lead three centuries before our era, and which pronounces 
the duty of a good man, even in the moment of his deftruftion, to con- 
fifl not only in forgiving, but even in a defire of benefiting, his defiroyer, as 
the Sandal-/rer, in the infant of its overthrow, Jheds perfume on the axe, 
which fells it j and the latter would triumph in repeating the verfe of 
Sadi', who reprefents a return of good for good as a fight reciprocity, but 
fays to the virtuous man, “ Confer benefits on him, who has injured thee,'^ 
ufing an Arabick fcntence, and a maxim apparently of the ancient 
Arabs. Nor would the Mufelmans fail to recite four diftichs. of Ha'fiz, 
who has illuftrated that maxim with fanciful but elegant allufions ; 
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Learn from yon orient fliell to love thy foe. 

And ftore with pearls the hand, that brings thee wo : 

Pace, like yon rock, from bafe vindiftive ^ride, 

Imblaze with geips the wrift, that rends thy fide : 

Mark, where yon tree rewards the ftoAy Ihow’r 
With fruit nedtareous, or the balmy flow’r,*: 

All nature calls aloud Shall naan do'lefs 
Than heal xho fmiter, and the railer btefs ?’* 

Now there is not a lhadow of reafon for believing, .that the poet of 
Shiraz had borrowed this dodtrine from the Cbrijiians ; but, as the caufe 
of Chrijlianity could never be promoted by falfehood or errour, fo it 
will never be obftrudted by candour and veracity for the lelTons of 
Confucius and Chanacya, df Sadi' and Ha’fiz, are unknown 
even at this day to millions of Chinefe and Hindus, Perjians and other 
Mahommedans, who toil for their daily fupport ; nor, were they known 
ever fo perfedlly, would they have a divine fanftion with the multitude! 
fo that, in order to enlighten the minds of the ignorant, and to enforce 
the obedience of the perverfe, it is evidently a priori, that a revealed 
religion was neceffary in the great fyftem of providence : but my prin- 
cipal motive for introducing this topick, was to give you a fpecimen 
of that ancient oriental morality, which is comprifed in an infinite 
number of Perjian, Arabich, and Sanferit compofitions. 

Nearly one hxilf of jurifprudence is clofely connedled with ethicks j but, 
fince the learned of Ajia conlider moft of their laws as politive and di- 
vine ihftitutions, and not as the mere conclufions of human reafon, and 
fince I have prepared a mafs of extremely curious materials, which I 
referve for an introdudlion to the digeft of Indian laws, I proceed to the 
fourth divifion, which confifts principally of fcience tranfcendently fo 
named, or the knowledge of abJiraEi quantities, of their limits, properites, 
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and relations^ imprefled on the underftanding with the force of irrefiftible 
detnonjirathtt, which, as all other knowledge depends at bell on pur fal- 
lible fenfes, and in great naeafure on Hill more fallible tcftim6ny, can 
only be found, in pure mental abftraflions ; though for all the purpofes 
of life, our own fenpss, and even the credible teftunony of others, give 
us in moft cafes the higheft degree of certainty, phylical and moral. 

* • 

IV. I HAvfe already had occafion to touch on Indian metaphy- 
licks of natural bodies according^ to the moft ‘celebrated of the Afiatick 
fchools, from which the Pythagoreans are fuppofed to have borrowed 
many of their opinions; and, as we learn from Cicero, that the old 
fages of Europe had an idea of centripetal force and a principle of uni-- 
vcrfal gravitation (which they never indeed attempted to demonftrate), 
fo I can venture to affirm, without meaning to pluck a leaf from the 
neverfading laurels of our immortal Newton, tliat the whole of his 
theology and part of his philofophy may be found in the Vedas and 
even in the works of the Sufis : that mojl fubtil fpirit^ which he fuf- 
pedled to pervade natural bodies, and, lying concealed in them, to caufe 
attraction and repulfion, the emiffion, reflection, and refraClioni of light, 
electricity, calefaCtion, fenfation, and mufcular motion, is deferibed by 
the Hindus as a fifth element endued with thofe very powers ; and the 
Vidas abound with allufions to a force univerfally attractive, which they 
chiefly aferibe to the Sun, thence called Aditya, or the AttraSior ; a 
name defigned by the mythologifts to mean the child of the Goddefs 
Aditi ; but the moft wonderful paflTage on the theory of attraction oc- 
curs in the charming allegorical poem of Shi'ri'n and Ferha'd, or the 
Divine Spirit and a human Soul difintereftedly pious ; a work which' from 
the firft verfe to the laft, is a blaze of religious and poetical fire. The 
whole paflage appears to me fo curious, that I make no apology for 
giving you a faithful tranflation of it: “ There is a ftrong propenfity, 
“ which dances through every atom, and attracts the minuteft particle 
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“ to ibmc peculiar objedt ; fearch this itniverfe from its bafe to its fum- 
“ mit,. from fire to air, from water to earth, from all below the Moon 
“ to al?»above the celeftial fpheres, and thou wilt not find a corpufcle 
“ deftitute of that natural attradiibility ; the very point of the firfl 
** thread, in this apparently tangled Ikcin, is ’no other than fuch a prin- 
“ ciplc of attradlion, and all principles befide are void of a real bafis ; 
“ from fuch propenfity arifes every motion perceived in heavenly or 
“ in«terreftrial fiodids j it is a difpofition to Be attradled,’ which taught 
•* hard fteel to ru/h from its place and ,rivet itfelf on the magnet ; it is 
“ the lame difpofition, which impels the light firaw to attach itfelf 
" firmly on amber ; it is this quality, which gives every fubftance in 
“ nature a tendency toward another, and an inclination forcibly diredled 
to a determinate point.” Thefe notions are vague, indeed, and un- 
fatisfadlory ; but permit me to atk, whether the laft paragraph of New- 
ton’s incomparable work goes much farther, and whether any fubfe- 
quent experiments have thrown light on a fubjedt fo abftrufe and ob- 
fcure : that the fublime aftroaomy and exquifitely beautiful geometry, 
with which th^t work is illumined, fhould in any degree be approached 
by the Mathematicians of while of all Europeans, who ever lived, 
Archimedes alone was capable of emulating them, would be a vain 
expedlation ; but we muft fufpend our opinion of ’Indian aftronomical 
knowledge, till the Surya Jiddhdnta thall appear in our own language, 
and even then (to adopt a phrafe of Cicero) our greedy and capacious 
ears will by no means be fatisfied ; for in order to complete an hiftori- 
cal ajccount of* genuine Hindu aftronomy, we require verbal tranflations 
of at leafl: three other Sanfcrit books j of the tre<atife by Parasara, 
for tlie firft age of Indian fcience, of that by Vara'iia, with the co- 
pious comment of his very learned fon, for the middle age, and of 
thofe written by Bhascara, for times comparatively modern. The 
valuable and^ now accefliblc works of the lafl mentioned philofopher, 
contain alfo an univerfal, or fpecious, arithmetick, with one chapter at 

leaft 
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Icaft on geometry j nor would it, furcly, be difficult to procure, through 

our fcveral rclidents with the Piflnoa and with Scindhya, the older 

• ^ 

books on algebra, which Bhascara mentions, and on which Mr. 
Davis would juftly fet a very high value; but the Sanfcrit work, from 
which we might expeft the* moft ample and important information, is 
entitled Cfl^tTaderfa^ or a Fteio of Geometrical Knoniolcdge, and was com- 
piled in a very large volume by ofdcr of the illuftrious J a v ASi n h a, com- 
prifing all that remains on’ that fcience in the facrecf language India: it 
was infpeited in the \Yeft by a Pandit ^now id the fcrvice of Lieutenarft 
WiLFORD, and might, I am perfuaded, be purchafed at Jayanagar, where 
Colonel PoLiER had permiffion from the Rdjd to buy the four Vedas 
themfelves. Thus have I anfwered, to the bcft of my power, the three 
firft queftions obligingly tranfmitted to us by profeffor Playfair ; 
whether the Hindus have books in Sanfcrit cxprefsly on geometry, whe- 
ther they have any fuch on arithmetick, and whether a tranflation of 
the Surya fiddhdnta be not the great defderatum on the fubjedl of Indian 
aftronomy : to his three laft queftions, whether an accurate fummary ac- 
count of all the Sanfcrit works on that fubjedl, a delineation of the In- 
dian celeftial fphere, with corredl remarks on it, and a defcription of the 
aftronomical inftruments ufed by the ancient Hindus, would not feverally 
be of great utility*, we cannot but anfwer in the affirmative, provided 
that the utmoft critical fagacity were applied in diftinguilhing fuch 
works, conftellations, and inftruments, as are clearly of Indian origin, 
from fuch as were introduced into this country by Mufelman aftronomers 
from Tartary and Perfa, or in later days by Mathematicians from 
Europe. 

V. From all the properties of man and of nature, from all the various 
branches of fcience, from all the dedudlions of human reafon. the o^e- 
neral corollary, admitted by Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars, by^ Perjians, and 
by Chinefe, is the fuprcmacy of an all-creating and all-preferving fpirit, 

infinitely 
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infinitely wife, good, and powerful, but infinitely removed from the 
comprehenfion of his mofi exalted creatures ; nor are there in any lan> 
guage (t?ie ancient Hebrew always exceptejd) more pious and fiiUime 
addrelTes to the being of beings; more fplendid enumerations of his at- 
tributes, or more beautiful defcriptions of his viQble works, than in 
Arahickj P^erjian and Sanfcrit^ efpecially in the 'KoYan^ the introduc- 
tions to the poqms of Sadi', NizA'M'i,*and Fxrdaus'i, the four Vedas 
and many parts of tMc numerous Purdnas : but fupplication and praifc 
would not fatisfy the boiindlefs ^imagination of , the Veddnti and Siifi 
theologifts, who blending uncertain metapbyficks with’ undoubted prin- 
ciples of religion, have prefumed to reafon confidently on the very na- 
ture and effence of the divine fpirit, and allerted in a very remote age, 
what multitudes of Hindus and Mufdmans aflert at this hour, that all 
fpirit is homogeneous, that the Spirit of God is in kind the fame with 
that of man, though differing from it infinitely in degree^ and that, as 
material lubftuiice is mere illufion, there exifts in this univerlc only one 
gcnerick fpiritual fubftance, the foie primary caufe, efficient, fubftantial 
and formal of all fecondary caufes and of all appearances whatever, but 
endued ih its higheft degree, with a fublime providential wifdom, and 
proceeding by ways incomprchenfible to the fpirits which emane from 
it; an opinion, which Go tama never taught, ahd'which we have no 
authority to believe, but which, as it is grounded on the dodlrine of an 
immaterial creator fupremely wife, and a conftant preferver fupremely 
benevolent, differs as widely from the pantheifm of Spinoza and To- 
LAND, as the affirmation of a propofition differs from the negation of it s 
though the laft named profcflbr of that infane pLihfophy had the bafe- 
nefs to conceal his meaning under the very words of Saint Paul, which 
are cited by Newton for a purpofe totally different, and has even ufed a 
phrafe, which occurs, indeed, in the Veda, but in a fenfe diametrically 
oppofite to that, which he would have given it. The paffage, to which I 
allude, is in a fpeech of Varuna to his fon, where he fays : That 

•• fpirit, 
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** fpirit, from which thefe created beings proceed j- through which 
■ * having proceeded from it, they live ; toward which they tend ^d 
** in which they are ultimately abforbed, that fpirit ftudy to know; that 
■** fpirit is the Great One.” 

The fubje^t of this* difcourfe, gentlemen, is inexhauftible : it has been 
my endeavour to fay as much on it as pofSblc in the feweft words ; and, 
at the beginning of next year, I hope to clofe thefe general difquifitions 
with topicks meafurelefs in extent, but lefs abftrufe than that, which has 
this day been difcuffed, and better adapted to the gaiety, which feems 
to have prevailed in the learned banquets of the Greeks, and which 
ought, furely, to .prevail in every fympoliack affembly. 
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A DISSERTATION 


ON TRS 


ORTHOGRAPHY. OF ASIATICK WORDS 

W ROXLilf LBTTtRS. 

The PI^ESIDENT. 


Every man, who has occafion to compofe tradts on AJiatick Litera- 
ture, .pr to tranflate from the AJiatick Languages, muft always find it 
convenient, and fometimes nccelTary, to exprefs Arabian^ Indian, and 
ferjian words, or fentenceSj in the charadlers generally ufed among 
Europeans ; and almoft every writer in ^pfe circumllwces has a method 
of notation peculiar to himfclf ; but none has yet appeared in the form 
of a complete fyftem ; fo that each origitial found may be rendered in- 
variably by one' appropriate ^mbol, conformably to the natural order 
of articulation, and with, a Hue regard to the primitiw power of the 
Roman alphabet^ which, modern Eur^e\w in general adopted. A 
want of attention to this object has occafioned great ePnfufion in 
Hiftory and Qeography. The ancient Greeks, who made a vokimary 
facrifice of tri^th to the d^iit^acy of their ears, appear to have altered by 
defign almofi all the oriental name(i^' 'tvhich they introduced into their 

elegant. 
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elegant, but romantick, Hiftories ; and even their more modern Geo- 
graphers, who were too vain, perhaps, of their own language jto learn 
any other, have fo ftraiigely, difguifed the proper appellations coun- 
tries, cities, and rivers in AJia, tliat,* without the guidance of the 
fagacious and inde%tigab\e' M. D’Anville, it would have been as 
troublefome to follow Alexander through the Punjab on the Ptole- 
maick map of AoATSODiEMflN, as adually to travel. oyer the fame 
country in its prefent Rate of rudenefs and difordel. • '^Fhey had an un- 
warrantable habit of ipoulding tforeig^ name^ to a Grecian form, and 
giving them a reftmbltfnce to fome derivative word in their own tongue : 
thus, they changed the Gogra into Agoranis, or a river of the aJJ'embly, 
XJchab into Oxydruces, or Jharpfghted, and Renas into Aornos, or a rock 
inaccejpble to birds ; whence theif poets, who delighted in wonders, em- 
bellifhed their works with new images, diftinguilhing regions and for- 
treffes by properties, which exifted only in imagination. If we have 
lefs livelinefs of fancy than the Ancients, we have more accuracy, 
more love of truth, and, perhaps, more folidity of judgement j and, if 
our works fliall afford lefs delight to thofe, in refpe<51 of whom we 
fhall be Ancients, it may be faid without prefumption, that 'we fhall 
give them more corre<fl information on the Hiflory and Geography of 
this eaftern world;* lincc no man can perfedtly defcribe a country, who 
is unacquainted with the language of it. The learned and entertaining 
work of M. D’Herbelot, which profeffes to interpret and elucidate 
the names of perfons and places, and the titles of books, abounds alfo 
in citations from the beft writers of Arabia and Perjia ; yet, though his 
orthography will be found lefs defective than that of other writers on 
fimilar fubjed;s, without excepting the illuftrious Prince Kantemir, 
ftill it requires more than a moderate knowledge of Perfan, Arabick, 
and Turkijk, to comprehend all the palTages quoted by him in European 
charaifters; one inftance of which I cannot forbear giving. In the 
account of Ibnu Zaidiin, a celebrated Andalujian poet, the firft couplet 

of 
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of an elegy in Arabick is praifed for its elegance, and exprefled thus 
in Roman letters : 

lekad hein tenagikpm ^hamairna ; 
laedha ikina alaflTa laula taffina^ 

“ The time, adds the tranflator, wjll foon come, when you will 
“ deliver us 'fro/i:\ all our cares : the remedy is affured,* provided we 
have a little patience.” , When Dr. Hunt of Oxford, whom I am 
bound to name with gratitude and veneration, together with two or 
three others, attempted at my requeft to write the fame diftich in 
Arabian charafters, they all wrote it differently, and all, in my prefent 
opinion, erroneoully. I was then a very young ftudent, and could 
not cafily have procured Ibnu Zaiduns works, which are, no doubt, 
preferved in the Bodley library, but which have not fince fallen in my 
way. This admired couplet, therefore, I have never feen in the original 
charadters, and confefs myfelf at a lofs to render them with certainty. 
Both verfes are written by D' Her beht without attention to the gram- 
matical- points^ that is, in a form which no learned Arab would give 
thenv in recitation ; but, although the French verlion be palpably erro- 
neous, it is by no means eafy to cortedc. the eirour. If d/dsa or a 
remedy be the true reading, the negative particle muft be abfurd, fince 
taijj'aina fignifies osie are patient, and not loe dejpair, but, if dldfay or 
affliSlion be the proper word, fome obfeurity muft arife from the verb, 
with which it agrees. On the whole I guefs, that the diftich ftiould 
thus be written : 
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Tecadu bhina tunajicum d'emdiruncc 
Yakdi dlaina 'Idfay lau la tadfsinh. 

“ When our bofoms impart their, fcctets to you, anguiih would almofl 

fix our doom, if we were not mutually to conible ourfelves.” 

The principal verbs, may have a future fenfe, and the laft word 
may admit of a different interpretation. Dr. He n 7,^,1 remember, had 
found in Giggeius the word dbemayer, which he conceived to be jn 
the original. After all, the rhyme ieems imperfefl;, and the meafure 
irregular. Now I afk, whether fuch perplexities could have arifen, if 
jyHerbelot or his Editor had formed a regular fyftem of exprefling 
Arabick in Roman charadters, and had apprized his readers of it in his 
introdudtory dilfertation } 

If a further proof be required, that fuch a liyflem will be ufeful 
to the learned and elfential to the ftudent, let me remark, that a 
learner of Perjian, who flbould read in our befl: hiftories the life of 
Sultan Azim, and wifh to write his name in Arabick letters, might ex- 
prefs it thirty-nine different ways, and be wrong at lafl; : the word fhould 
be written Aazem with three points on the firft confonant. 

There are two general modes of exhibiting Afiatick words in our 
own letters; they are founded on principles nearly oppofite, but each of 
them has its advantages, and each has been recommended by refpedtable 
authorities. The firft profeffes to regard chiefly the pronunciation of the 
words intended to be exprefled; and this method, as far as it can be 
purfued, is unqueftionably ufeful : but new founds are very inadequately 
prefented to a fenfe not formed to receive them j and the reader muft 
in the end be left to pronounce nuny letters and fyllables precarioully ; 
befides, that by this mode of orthography all grammatical analogy is 

deftroyed. 
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dcftroyed, fimple founds are reprefcnted by double charafters, vowels of 
one denomination ftand for thofe of another ■, and poflibly with all our 
labour w%. perpetuate a provincial or inelegant pronunciation: all thefe 
objeftions may be made ^o the-ufual way of writing Kummerbund, in 
which neither the letters nor the true found' of them are preferved, 
while Kemerbendy or Cemerbend^ as an ancient Bviton would write it, 
clearly exhibits^ both the origjnal characters and the Perjian pronun- 
ciation of them. .'To^et this point in a ftrongdight, we need only fup- 
pofe, that the French had •adopted a fyftcm of letters wholly different 
from ours, and of which we had no types in our printing-houfes : let us 
conceive an FngliJJman acquainted with their language to be plcafed 

with Malherbe’s well-known imitation of Horace, and delirous of 

• » 

quoting it in fome piece of criticifm. He would read thus : 

* La mort a des rigueurs a nulle autre pareilles j 

* On a beau la prier : 

* La cruclle qu’clle eft fc bouche les oreilles, 

‘ Et nous laifle crier. 

' * Lc pauvre en fa cabane, ou le chaume le couvre, 

‘ Eft fujet a fes lobe, 

* Et la garde, qui veille aux barrieres du Louvre^ 

‘ N’cn defend pas nos rois !’ 

Would he then exprefs thefe eight verfes, in Roman charafters, cx- 
ailly as the French themfelvcs in faft exprefs them, or would he de- 
corate his compofition with a palTage more rcfembling the dialed!: of 
ravages, than that of a polilhed nation? His pronunciation, good or bad, 
would, perhaps, be thus reprefcnted : 


* Law 
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* Law more aw day rcegycwrs aw nool otruh parellyuhi 

* Onne aw bo law prceay : 

* Law croocllyuh kellay fuh booihuh lays orellyuh, 

* Ay noo layfuh creeay. 

' Luh povre*png faw cawbawn oo luh chomuh luh coovruh, 

* Ay foozyet aw fay Iwaw, , 

* Ay law gawrduh kee velly b bawryayruh dj^ oo Loovruh , 

* Nong dayfong paw no rwaw 1.’ 

The fecond fyftem of AJiatick Orthography confifts in fcrupuloufly 
rendering letter for letter, without any particular care to preferve the 
pronunciation j and, as long as this mode proceeds by unvaried rules, it 
feems clearly entitled to preference. 

For the firft method of writing Perjian words the warmeft advocate, 
among my acquaintance, was the late Major Davy, a Member of our 
Society, and a man of parts, whom the world loft prematurely at a time, 
when he was meditating a literary retirement, and hoping to pafs the 
remainder of his life in domeftick happinefs, and in the cultivation of 
his very ufeful talents. He valued himfelf particularly on his pronun- 
ciation of the Perjian language, and on his new way of exhibiting it 
in our charailers, which he inftrufted the learned and amiable Editor 
of his Inftitutes of Timour at Oxford to retain with minute attention 
throughout his work. Where he had acquired his refiqed articulation 
of the Perfian, I never was informed ; but it is evident, that he fpells 
moft proper names in a manner, which a native of Perfa, who “could 
read our letters, would be unable to comprehend. For inftance: that 
the capital of Azarbdijan is now called Tabriz, I know from the mouth 
of a pcrlbn born in that city, as well as from other Iranians •, and that 
it was fo called fixteen hundred years ago, we all know ffbm the Geo- 
graphy 
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graphy of Ptolemy ; yet Major Davy always wrote it ‘Puhhurazct and 
iniiRed that it ihould thus be pronounced. Whether the natives of Se- 
merkand) .or Samarkandf who probably fpeak thq diale<ft of Sogbd with 
a Turanian pronunciatiQn, call their birthplace, as Davy ipelled it, 
Summurkund, I have yet to learn ; but I cannot believe it, and am con- 
vinced, that the former mode of writing the wo/(! .expreffes both the 
letters and the found of them better thap any ether combination of cha- 
ra£tei:;s. His m«n:hod^ therefore, has every dofedl ; fince it renders nei- 
ther the original elements «f words, nor the founds reprefented by them 
in Perjiut where alone we muft ieek for genuine Peryftfw, as for Frenfh 
in France, and for Italian in Italy. 

The lecond method has found two able fupporters in Mr. Halheo 
and Mr. Wilkins; to the firft of whom the publick is indebted for a 
perfpicuous and ample grammar of the Bengal language, and to the fe- 
cond for more advantages in Indian literature than Europe, or India, can 
ever fufficiently acknowledge. 

Mr. "H'alhed, having juftly remarked, ‘ that the two greateft de- 

* feAs in the orthography of any language are the application of the 

* fame letter to feveral different founds, and of different letters to the 

* lame found,* truly pronounces them both to be ‘ fo common in 

* Englijh, that he was exceedingly embarralTed in the choice of letters 

* to exprefs the found of the Bengal vowels, and was at laft by no 

* mc;ans fatisfi<;d with his own fcledtion.’ If any thing diffatisffes me, 
in his clear and accurate fyffcm, it is the ufe of double letters for the 
long Vowels (which might however be juftified) and the frequent inter- 
mixture of It dick wdth Roman letters in the fame word ; which both in 
writing and printing muff be very inconvenient: perhaps it may be 
added, that his diphthongs are not expreffed analogouily to the founds, 
of which they are compofed. 


The 
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The fyftem of Mr. Wilkins has been equally well confidered, and 
Mr. Halhed himfelf has indeed adopted it in his preface to the Com- 
pilation of Hindu Laws; it principally confifts of double letters ,tb fignify 
our third and fifth vowels, and of the common, profodial marks to afeer- 
tain their brevity or their length ; but thofe marks are fo generally ap- 
propriated to books of profody, that they never fail to convey an idea 

of metre ; nor, if either profodi,al fign were adopted, would both be ne- 

* « 

ceflary ; finco the omiffion of a long mark would* ev,i(Sently denote the 
ftiortnefs of the unmarked vowel, or converfely. On the whole, I can- 
not but approve this notation for Sanjerit words, yet require fomething 
more univcrfally expreflive of jljiatick letters : as it is perfect, however, 
in its kind, and will appear in the works of its learned inventor, I lhall 
annex, among the examples, four diftichs from the Bhdgawat expreffed 
both in his method and mine * : a trap.flation of them will be produced 
on another occafion ; but, in order to render this traft as complete as 
poffible, a fuller fpecimen of Sanferit will be fubjoined with the original 
printed in the chara<9;ers of Bengal-, into which the Brahmans of that 
province tranfpofe all their books, few of them being able to read the 
Hivandgari letters: fo fax has their indolence prevailed over their 
piety ! 

Let me now proceed, not preicribing rules for others, but exp lainin g 
thofe which I have preferibed for myfelf, to unfold my own fyftem, the 
convenience of which has been proved by careful obfervation and long 
experience. 

It would be fuperfiuous to difcourle on the organs of fpeech, which 
have been a thoufand times difledted, and as often deferibed by mufi- 
cians or anatomifts ; and the feveral powers of which every man may 
perceive either by the touch or by fight, if he will attentively obferve 
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another perfon pronouncing the different ckffes of letters, or pronounce 
theifl hijmlelf diftinftly before a mirror : but a fhort analylis of articulate 
founds may be proper to introduce an examination of every feparate 
fymbol. 

All things abound with errour, as the old fearchers for truth remarked 
with defpondence ; but it is really deplorable,* that our firft ftep from 
total ignorance filould be into grofs inaccuracy, and that \Ve fhould be- 
gin our education in England with learning to read the five vowels, two 
of which, as we are taught to pronounce them, are clearly diphthongs. 
There are, indeed, five fimplc vocal founds in our language, as in thgt 
of Rome ; which occur in the words an innocent bull, though not pre- 
cifely in their natural order, for we have retained the true arrangement 
of the letters, while we capriciotifly disarrange them in pronunciation; 
fo that our eyes are fatisfied, and our ears difappointed. The primary 
elements of articulation are the foft and hard breathings, the Jpiritus Unis 
and Jpiritus aj'per of the Latin Grammarians. If the lips be opened ever 
fo little, the breath fuffered gently to pafs through them, and the feebleft 
utterance attempted, a found is formed of fo fimple a nature, that, when 
lengthened, it continues nearly the fame, except that, by the leaft 
acutenefs in the voice it becomes a cry, and is probably the firft found 
uttered by infants ; but if, while this element is articulated, the breath 
be forced with an effort through the lips, we form an afpirate more or 
lels harlli in proportion to the force exerted. When, in pronouncing 
the fimplc vowel, we open our lips wider, we exprefs a found completely 
articulated, which moft nations have agreed to place the JirJl in their 
fymbolical fyfteins ; by opening them wider ftill with the corners of 
them a little drawn back, we give birth to the fecond of the Roman 
vowels, and by a large aperture, with a farther inflexion of the lips and 
a higher elevation of the tongue, we utter the third of them. By purfing 
up our lips in the leaft degree, we convert the fimple element into an- 
other 
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other found of the fame nature with the JirJi vowel, and ealily con- 
founded with it in a broad pronunciation : when this new fouSd is 
lengthened, it approaches yery nearly to the fourth vowel, w^ich we 
form by a bolder and ftronger rotundity of the mouth j a farther con- 
tradlion of it produces tlie 'fifth vowel, which in its elongation almoft 
clofes the lips, a ftnall paflage only being left for the breath. Thefe are 
all ftiort vowels ; and, if an Italian were to read the W9rds an innocent 
bull, he would give the ibund of each correfponding' long vowel,, as in 
the monofyllables of his own language, fa, fi, jo, fe, Ju. Between thefe 
ten vowels are humberlefs gradations, and nice inflexions, which ufe 
only can teach j and, by the compofition of them all, might be formed 
an hundred diphfhongs, and a thoufand triphthongs ; many of which 
are found in Italian, and were probably articulated by the Greeks-, but 
we have only occafion, in this tradl^ for two diphthongs, which are 
compounded of the firft vowel with the third, and with the fifth, and 
(hould be exprefled by their conftituent letters : as to thofe vocal com- 
pounds which begin with the third and fifth Ihort vowels, they are ge- 
nerally and not inconveniently rendered by diftind charafters, which 
are improperly ranged among the confonants. The tongOe; which 
affifts in forming fome of the vowels, is the principal inftrument in arti- 
culating two liquid founds, which have fomething of a vocal nature ; 
one, by ftriking the roots of the upper teeth, while the breath pafles 
gently through the lips, another, by an inflexion upwards with a tre- 
mulous motion j and thefe two liquids coalefce with fuch cafe, that a 
mixed letter, ufed in fome languages, may be formed by ^he firft of them 
followed by the fecond : when the breath is obftrufted by the prefliire 
of the tongue, and forced between the teeth on each fide of it, aliquid 
is formed peculiar to the Britijh dialed of the Celtkk. 

We may now confider in the fame order, beginning with the root of 
the tongue and ending with the perfeft clofe of the lips, thofe lefs 

mufical 
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muiical founds, which require the aid of a vovoeU or at leaft of the fmple 
breathings to be fully articulated j and it may here be premifed, that the 
harjh breathing diftindly pronounced after each of thefe confonants, as 
they are named by grammariansv conftitutes its proper afpirate. 

By the afllRance of the tongue and the palate are produced two con- 
genial founds, differing only as bard and foft ; and thefe two may be 
formed ftill dccp&r in the throat, fo as to imitate, with' a long vowel 
after them, the voice of a' raven^ but ,if, while they are uttered, the 
breath be harfhly protruded, two analogous articulations are heard, the 
fecond of which feems to charaftcrize the pronunciation of the Arabs ; 
while the nafal found, very common among the Perfians and Indians, 
may be confidered as the foft palatine with part of the breath palling 
through the nofe ; which organ would by itfelf rather produce a vocal 
found, common alfo in Arabia, and not unlike the cry of a young ante- 
lope and fome other quadrupeds. 

Next come different claffes of dentals, and among the firft of them 
fhould be placed the fibilants, which moft nations exprefs by an indented 
figure : each of the dental founds is hard or foft, fharp or obtufe, and, 
by thrufting the tip of the tongue between the teeth, we form two 
founds exceedingly common in Arabick and Englijl?, but changed into 
lifping fibilants by the Perfans and French, while they on the other hand 
have a found unknown to the Arabs, and uncommon in our language, 
though it occurs in fome words by the compofition of the hard fibilant 
with our laft vowel pronounced as a diphthong. The liquid nafal fol- 
lows thefe, being formed by the tongue and roots of the teeth, with a 
little afliftance from the other organ ; and we muff particularly remem- 
ber, when we attend to the pronunciation of Indian diale<fts, that moft 
founds of this clafs are varied in a Angular manner by tur/iing the tongue 
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upwards, and almoft bending it back towards the palate, fo as to exclude 
them nearly from the order, but not from the analog, of dentajs. 

The labials form the laft feries, nfoft t)f which are pronounced by the 
appulfe of the lips pp each* other or on the teeth, and one of them by 
their perfedl clofe :* the letters, by which they are denoted, reprefent in 
moft alphabets the curvature of* one lip or of both ; and a natural cha^ 
ra^er for all articulate founds might eafily be kgreed on, if nations 
would agree on any thing generally beneficial, by delineating the feveral 
organs of fpeech in the aft of articulation, and felefting from each a 
diftinft and elegant outline. A perfeft language would be that, in 
which every idea,, capable of entering the human mind, might be neatly 
and emphatically exprefled by one fpecifick word, fimple if the idea 
were fimple, complex, if complex ; an*d on the fame principle a perfeft 
fyftem of letters ought to contain one fpecifick fymhol for every found 
ufed in pronouncing the language to which they belonged : in this re- 
fpeft the old Ferjian or Zend approaches Ao perfeftion ; but the Arabian 
alphabet, which all Mohammedan nations have inconfiderately adopted, 
appears to me fo complete for tlie purpofe of writing Arabicky that not 
a letter could be added or taken away without manifeft inconvenience, 
and the fame may indubitably be faid of the Devandgari lyflem ; which, 
as it is more naturally arranged than any other, ihall here be the ftand- 
ard of my particular obfervations on AJiatick letters. Our EngliJlj al- 
phabet and orthography are difgracefully and almoft ridiculoufly imper- 
feft ; and it would be impoflible to exprefs either Indiaeiy Persian, or 
Arabian words in Roman charafters, as we are abfurdly taught to pro- 
nounce them \ but a mixture of new charafters would be inconvenient, 
and by the help of the diacritical marks ufed by the French^ with a few 
of thofe adopted in our own treatifes on JluxionSy we may apply our pre- 
fent alphabet fo happily to the notation of all AJiatick languages, as to 
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equal the Divandgart itfelf in preciiion and clearnefs, and fo regularly 
that any one, who knew the original letters, might rapidly and unerr- 
ingly tranfpofe into them all the proper qames*, appellatives, or cited 


pallagcs, occurring in tradls of yijiatick literature. 


fRT FE' 


^ . 

This is thcTimpleft eleirieti't of articulation,' or-firft vaial found, con- 
cerning which enough has’been f|id : the word America begins and ends 
with itj an^ts proper fyn^pl thtteforc irA ; tlipUgh ;it may b^^>ften 
very converiijntly ej^refleeji* by E-^-for i*e&h)ns, U^liich rihall pfefently 
offer. In our own anomalous, language w«i comqi©n)y mark this ele- 
mentary fqi^by bat fbmiptimes J^prefsJt by albrange 

variety both of vowels and diphthongs ; as in the phrafey a mot^r bird 
Jlutters over her young ; an irregularity, which no regard to the deriva- 
tion of words or to blind cuftom can in any degree juftify. The Ndgari 
letter is called Acdr, but is pronounced in BengA like our fourth fliort 
vowel, and in the 'idefi of India, like’our fi^: in^ dSl the ii^aledts |)roperly 
Indian it Is confidered as inherent in every confonant ; and is placed laft 
in the lyftem of the Tibetians, bccaufe the letters, which include it, are 
firft explained in th^j fchpdls. If our double 'cdnfoiigjits vv^'e inv*^ 
riably connected, as in Sanjerit, it would certainly be the.bctter way to 
omit the fimple element, except when it begins a word. This letter 
anfwerr to the fatAd^ah, or open found of the Arabs, aad, in^fome irw 
words, to the Zeber of the Perfans, or an acute accent placed above the 
letter j but this Arabian mark, which was fupplied in the Pahlavi by a 
diftiniJl character, is more frequently pronounced at Isfahan cither like 
our frji or our fecond mdrt voWel, as >ih chaf'M and ferxend, and the di- 
ftinftion feems to depend, in general, on the nature of the confonant, 
which follows it. Two of our letters, therefore, arc -necellary for the 

t 
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jBpfnplete notation of the acar and zeber ; and thus we may be able oc> 
cafionally to avoid ridiculous or oiFenfive equivocations in writing Orien- 
tal words, and to preferve the true pronunciation of the Perjianst which 
differs *^18* widely fron^ that of tbj(i Munlrtue^t^ Indian as the language 
of oup-Caurt at Bt. '^m es s differs from that of the rufticks in the Gentle 
Shepherd. ' * ^ 

When the firji as the Perfiai^i pronounce it in the word bakht^ 

is dou^d or prolo nged, as in bdkhtt it has the found of the fecond Nd- 
gar\ vowel, and of fhe firft Arabi^k letter, that is, of our long vowel 
in cajt\ but the Arabs deride she Perjians for their broad pronunciation 
of this letter, whiefrro Iran has always the found of our vowel in call, 
and is ^en fo prol^d, as to reftmble the jfourth and even the fifth of 
our loijg vowels. Its natural matk would % the Ihort A doubled', but 
an acute accent in tt^ middle of wotds, or grave at the end of them, 
will bc„ equally clear,- and conformable to the praftice of polifhed na- 
tions on the continent of Europe., •i'^Thc very'broad found, of the Arabian 
letter,- which they ^all extended, and which* the Perfians extend yet 
more, ^s in the word dsdn, m^ aptly encH^gh be reprefented by the 
profbdi^ fign, finCe*it is conftantly long; whereas the mark hamzah as 
conftantly Jhortens the letter, and gives it the found of the point above, 
or belij^, it ; as in the words and IJldm : the changes of this letter 
may perplex the leatrher, but his perplexity will foon vanifh, as he ad- 
vanceH" In writing names, we frequently confound the broad 

d with its correfpond^nt fhort vowel, which we improperly exprefs by 
an 0;Hjhus we write Cofiim for Kdfim in defiance of analogy and cor- 
reftne^. Our vowS^ in fond occ^^rs but fcldom, if ever, in Arabian, 
Indian, or Perfian Words ; it Ir-^laced, ne^erthelefs, in the general 
fyftem with the fhort profodial mark, and ftands at the head of the 
vowels, becaufe it is in truth onljr a variation of the fimple breathing. 

Our 
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Our vowe!» correiHy pronounced, app^ue next in the Nigar^ 
fyftem ; for our fecond Aort vpweji has no place in it. This vocal 
found is rcprefented in Arabick by an accute accent under the letter ; 
which at Mecca has almoft invariably the fame? ’pronunciation ; but, 
fince, in the Zend, a charadler like th^ GreeA E-pJilon reprefents both 
our fecond and ihird> fliort vowels, the Perjians often pronounce z\r 
like zebert calling this country Hend, and the natives of it Hendus : 
neverthelefs it will be proper to Senote the Sanjerit tear, and the Ara- 
bian cafr by one unaltered iymbol ; as in the words Indra and Imam. 

■ 5 ? 

The third vowel produced or lengthened is, for the reafon before fug- 
gefted, beft marked by an accent either acute or grave, as in Italian : 

% 

Se cerca, fe dice ; 

L’amico dov’^ ? 

L’amico infelice, 

Rifpondi, mori ! 

Ah ! no j si gran duolo 

Non darle per me. 

Rifpondi, ma folo : 

Piangendo parti. 

It ’was once my practice to reprefent this long vowel by two marks, 
as in the words Lebeid and Deiwan, to denote the point in Arabick as 
well as the letter above it •, but my prefent opinion is, that I.eb\d and 
Dlwan arc more conformable to analogy, and to the Italian orthography, 
which of all European iyflems approaches neareft to perfedion. 


This 
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This is our fifth vowcel j for our fourth fhort one is, like ouf fecond, 
rejeiflcd from the pure pronunciatiqn qf the Sanfcrit in the weft of 
India and at Bdndras, though the Bengalefe retain* it in the firft Nagarl 
letter, which they gall ocar : to the notation of this found, our vowel in 
full and the Pcrfian in gul fhoul(J be conftantly appropriated, fince it is 
a limple articvdation, and cannot without impropti»ty Jbv reprefentgd by 
a double letter. It anfwers to hu-pfilon, and, like that, is often con- 
founded with thus fnuP:)c has the found of among the modern 
Perjiansy as NuftTphaw^^ pronounced Nympha by the Romans. The darnm 
of the Arabs is> however, frequently founded, efpecially in Perjia, like 
our fliort O in memory, and the choice of two marks for a variable found 
is not improper in itfelf, and will* fometimes be found very convenient. 

The fame lengthened, and properly exprefled by an accent, as in the 
word virth: it is a very long vowel in Pcrfian, fo as nearly* to treble 
the quantity of its correfpondent fhort one , and this, indeed, may be 
obferved of all the, long vowels in the genuine Isfahdni pronunciation ; 
but the letter nddu is often redundant, fo as not to alter the found of the 
fhort vowel preceding it ; as in khojh and khod: it may, neverthelefs, be 
right to exprefs that letter by an accent. 

A vocal found peculiar to the Sanfcrit language: it is formed by a 
gentle vibration of the tongue preceding our third vowel pronounced 
very Jhort, and may be well expreffed by the profodial mark, as in 
Rijhi, a Saint. When it is connected with a confonant, as in Crtfina, 


no 
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no part of it is ufcd but the curve at the bottom. We have a fimilar 
found ii^tbe word merrily, the fecond fyllable of which is much Ihorter 
than the firft fyllable of riches. 


The fame cpmplex found confiderably lengthened ; and, therefore, 
diftinguifliable by thc'profodial fign of a Icng vowel. 

In Bengal^ where the ra is often funk in. the pronpneiation of com- 
pound fyllables, this letter expreffes both fyllables of our word lily ; 
but its genuine found, I believe/ is In, a fliort triphthong peculiar to 
the Sanferit language. 


Whatever be the true pronunciation of the former fymbol, this is 
only an elongation of it, and may> therefore, be diftinguifhed by the 
metrical fign of a long vowel. 


o 

Our fecond long vowel, heft reprefented, like the others, by an 
accent, as in Veda, the facred book of the Hindus, which is a de- 
rivative from the Sanferit root vid, to know. The notation, which I 
recommend, will have this important advantage, that learned foreigners 
in Europe will in general pronounce the oriental words, exprelTcd by 
it, with as much correilnefs and facility as our own nation. 


This 
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This is a diphthong compofed of our JirJi and third voxels, and 
cxpreffible, therefore, by them, as* in Tthe weirdy Vaidya, derived from 
V^da, and meaning man of the medical cajl : iji Bengal it is pronounced 
as the Greek diphthortg in poimin^ a fliepherd, was probably founded in 
ancient Greece. The Arabs aifd the Englijh articulate this compofition 
exaftly alike, though we are pleafed to exprcfs*it by a fimple letter, 
which, on the conticent of Europe^ has it genuine found. In the 
mouth of an Italian the conftituent vowels in the words mai and ?niei do 
not perfedtly coalefce, and, at the clofe of a verfe, they are feparated ; 
but a Frenchman and a Perjian would pronounce them nearly like the 
preceding long vowel ; as in the word Mai, which at Paris means our 
month of the fame name, and at Isfahan fignifies wine: the Perjian 
word, indeed, might with great propriety be written mei, as the diph- 
thong feems rather to be compofed of our fecond and third fliort vowels ; 
a compofition very common in Italian peJetry. 

3 

Though a coalition of acar and near forms this found in Sanferit, 
as in the myftical word om^ yet it is in faft a fimple articulation, and 
the fourth of our long vowels. 


Here, indeed, we meet with a proper diphthong, compounded of our 
frjl and fifth vowels ; and in Perfia the conftituent founds are not per- 
feftly united ; as in the word Firdaufi, which an Italian would pro- 
nounce cxadlly like a native of Isfahan. Perhaps, in Ar chick words, it 
may be proper to reprefent by an accent the letters jya and wdiv, which, 
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preceded by the open vowel, form the refpedlive diphthongs in Zohdir 
and yaufieni ; but the omiiHon of this accent would occafion little in- 
convenienfce. 


This is no ,v®wel, but an abbreviation, at the end of a lyllable, of 
the netfal confona’nfs : ‘thus the Portuguefe write Siao for Siam with a 
nafal termination ; and the accurate M. D’Anville exprefles great 
unwillingnefs to write Siam for the country, and Siamois for the people 
of it, yet acknowledges his fear of innovating, ‘ notwithftanding his 
‘ attachment to the original and proper denominations of countries and 
‘ places.’ It appears to me, that the addition of a diftinft letter ga 
would be an improper and inconvenient mode of exprefling the nafal 
found, and that wc cannot do better than adopt the Indian method of 
diftinguiihing it, in Sanferit, Chinefe, and Perjian words, by a point 
above the letter j as in Sinha, a lion, Cdnht, the name of an illuftrious 
Emperor, and SAmdn, a houfehold. 

This too is an abbreviation or fubflitute, at the clofe of a /yllable, for 
the jirong afpirate, and may be diftinguiflaed in the middle of a word 
by a hyphen, as in duh-c ha, pain, though it feems often to refemble 
the Arabian hii, which gives only a more forcible found to the vowel, 
which precedes it, as in hhiemab, fcience. It is well known, that, 
when fuch Arabick words are ufed in conftruftion, the Jinal afpirate 
of the firft noun has the found of td ; but, as the letter remains un- 
altered, it ihould, I think, be preferved in our charadters, and exprell'ed 
either by two^o/«/r above it, as in Arabick, or by an accentual mark ; 
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fince if wc write Zubdahu' Imulc, or, the Flower of the Fealnty with a 
comma to denote the fuppreffion of the dlif every learner will know, 
that the firft word Ihould be pronounced Zubdat. The Fd is often 
omitted by us, when we write Pcrfian in Englijh letters, but ought 
invariably to be inferred, as in Sbdhndmah ; fincc the afpiration is very 
perceptibly founded in the true pronunciation of dergdh, rubdh, and 
other fimilar words. The Sanfcrit charafter before us ihas the lingular 
property of being interchangeable, by certain rules, 'both with ra, and 
fa } in the fame manner as the Sylva of the Romans was formed from 
the Soltek word hylva, and as arbos was ufed in old Latin for arbor. 

We come now to the firft proper confonant of the Indian lyftem, in 
which a feries of letters, formed in the throat near the root of the 
tongue, properly takes the lead. This letter has the found of our k 
and c in the words king and cannibal ; but there will be great conve- 
nience in expreffing it uniformly by the fecond of thofe marks, what- 
ever be the vowel following it. The Arabs, and perhaps all nations 
defeended from Sem, have a remarkable letter founded near the palate 
with a hard prell'ure, not unlike the cawing of a raven, as in the word 
Kafm } and for this particular found the redundance of our own 
alphabet fupplies us with an ufeful fymbol : the common people in 
Hhejdz and Egypt confound it, indeed, with the firft letter of Gabr, 
and the Perfans only add to that letter the hard palatinb found of the 
Arabian kaf ; but, if we diftinguilh it invariably by k, we fliall find 
the utility of appropriating our c to the notation of the Indian letter 
now before us. The third letter of the Roman alphabet was probably 
articulated like the kappa of the Greeks ; and we may fairly fuppofe, 
that Cicero and Cithara were pronounced alike at Rome and at Athens : 

the 
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the Weljh apply this letter uniformly to the fame found, as in cat and 
cefn ; apfi a little practice will render fuch words as and cinnara 

familiar to our eyes. 


We hear much of afpirated letters ; * but tfic only proper afpirates 
(thofe’ I mean, id 'which a ftrong breathing is diftindtly heard after the 
confonants) arc to be found* in the, languages of India ; unlefs the word 
cachexy y which our medical writers have borrowed from the Grceky be 
thought an exception to the rule : this afpiration may be diftinguifhed 
by a comma, as the letter before us is expreffed in the, word chanitra, a 
fpadc. The Arabian, Perjian, and T'ufcgn afpiratc, which is formed by 
a harih protrulion of the breath, while the confonant is roughly arti- 
culated near the root of the tongue, may be written as in the word 
makhzen, a treafury. 


n 

Whatever vowel follow this letter, it fhould conftantly be exprelled 
as in the words giil, a flower, and gil, clay ; and w6 may obferve, as 
before, that a little ufe will reconcile us to this deviation from our irre- 
gular fyftem. The Germans, whofe pronunciation appears to be more 
confiftent than our own, would fcarce underftand the Latin name of 
their 'own country, if an Englijhman were to pronounce it, as he was 
taught at fchool. 


X 

The propev afpirate of the laft letter, as in the word Rag’ buvan/a ; 
the Perjians and Arabs pronounce their ghain with a bur in the throat, 

and 
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and a tremulous motion of the tongue, which gives it a found rerembling 
that of r, as it is pronounced in Northumberland ; but it is oini truth a 
compound guttural, though frequently exprefled by a fimple' letter, as 
in Gaza, which ihould be written Gbazzah, a city of Falejiine, and in 
gazelle, as the French naturalifts call the ghazal, or antelope, of the 
Arabians. The Ferjian word migh, a cloud, is migha in Sanfcrit-, as 
mijh, a flieep, appears alfo to bt derived from mejha, by that change of 
the long vowels, which generally diftinguiflies the irahian from ih^Indian 
pronunciation. 


>3 

This is the najal palatine, which I have already propofcd to denote 
by a point above the letter n ; fince the addition of & g would create 
confufion, and often fuggeft the idea of a different fyllable. Thus ends 
the firft feries of Ndgart letters, confifting of the hard foft guttural, 
each attended by its proper afpirate, and’ followed by a nafal of the fame 
clafsj which elegant arrangement is continued, as far as poflible, through 
the Sanfcrit fyftem, and feems conformable to the beautiful analogy of 
nature. 


5 

The next is a feries of compound letters, as moft grammarians confider 
them, though fome hold them to be fimple founds articulated near the 
palate. The firft of them has no diftinift fign in our own alphabet, but 
is exprefled, as in the word China, by two letters, which are certainly 
not its component principles ; it might, perhaps, be more properly de- 
noted, as it is in the great work of M. D’ Herbelot, by tjh ; but the 
inconvenience of retaining our own fymbol will be lefs than that of in- 
troducing a new combination, or inventing, after the example of Dr. 

Franklin, 
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Franklin, a new character. China is a Sanferit word ; and it will be 
convenient fo to write it, though I feel an inclination to exprefs it other* 
wife. 

The fame compofition with a llrong breathing articulated after it. 
Harflx as it may feem, we cannot, if we continue the former fymbol, 
avoid exprefling "this found, as in the word cb’handas, metre. 

This too feems to have been confidered by the Hindus as a fimplc 
palatine, but appears in truth to l)c the complex expreffion of dz/j: per- 
haps the fame letter may, by a fmall difference of articulation, partake 
of two different founds. This at leaft wc may obferve, that the letter 
under confideration is confounded, as a fimple found, with^^, and, as a 
compound, with za, one of it’s conftituents: thus the ydfmhi of Arabia 
is by us called jafmin, while the fame man is Giorgi at Rome and Zorzi 
at VmicCy or (to give an example of both in a fingle word) yug, or 
jun^ioUf at Bdndres, is jug in Bengal^ and was pronounced z.ugy or, in 
the nominative, zugon at Athens, We fliould, however, invariably ex- 
prefs the letter before us by ja. 

The Arabian letters d'hald\ d'dd, and d'hd arc all pronounced in Perfia 
like zay with a fort of lifp from an attempt to give them their genuine 
found: they may be well expreffed as in fluxionary charadiers, byaferies 
of points above them, z, z, z. 

The preceding letter afpirated, as in the word y'hajha, a filh. 


This 
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This is the fecond n'afal qompofed of the former and the letter As 
the Italian word agnello and our oni'jn contain a compofition of n and y, 
they (hould regularly be written anyello and onyon j and the Indian found 
differs only in the ‘greater nafality of the firft letter, which may be dif- 
tinguilhed, as before, by a point. A very ufeful Sanjcrit ,root, fignify- 
ing to know, begins with the letter ja followed by‘ this ‘compound' 
and fhould be written.ynya } whence Jnydna, 'knowledge j but this harfh 
combination is in Bengal foftened into gyd : it is exprefled by a diftinft 
charafter, which ftands laft in the plate annexed 

1 ^ 

In the curious work entitled Tohfahu'l Hind, or The Prefent o/'India, 
this is the fourth feries of Sanferit letters ; but in general it has the third 
rank, more agreeably, I think, to the analogy of the fyftem. This clafs 
is pronounced with an inflexion of the tongue towards the roof of the 
mouth, which gives an obtufe found to the confonant, and may be.dif- 
tinguifhed by an accent above it. The firft is the Indian t'a, as in the 
word cot'ara, a rotten tree, and is commonly exprefled in Perfian writ- 
ings by four points, but would be better marked by the Arabian td, 
which it very nearly refembles. 




The fame with a ftrong breathing after it, as in Vaicunt 'ha, or un- 
wearied, an epithet of Vijhnu. 


* Mate II. 
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A remarkable letter, which the Mujlimans call the Indian dah, and 
exprefs alfo by four points over it } but it lliould, by analogy to the 
others, be diftinguithed by an accentual mark as • in the word dan’ da, 
punilhment. When the tongue is inverted with a bight vibratory mo- 
tion, this letter* has a mixture of the ra', with which it is often, but in- 
corredly, confoUn'ded j as in the common word btr for bera, great. It 
refembles the Arabian d’ad. 


The preceding letter afpirated, as m^D'hdca^ improperly pronounced 
Dacca. In the fame manner may be written the Arabian d hd^ but 
without the comma, fmee its afpirate is lefs diftindtly heard than in the 
Indian found. 


This is the nafal of the third ferics, and formed by a fimilar inverfion 
of the tongue : in Sanjerit words it ufually follows the letters ra and Jha 
(as in Brdkmen a, derived from Brahman , the Supreme Being ; Vijhnu, 
a name of his frejerving power) j or precedes the other letters of the 
third clafs. 


3 

Here begins the fourth feries, on which we have little more to re- 
mark. The firft letter of this tlafs is the common ta, or bard dental, 
if it may not rather be conhdered as a lingual. 


Its 
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Its aipirate, which bughjt to be written with a comma, 'as in the 
word Afwatt'ba^ the Indian fig-tree; left it be confounded by our 
countrymen with t^je Arabian found in tburayya, the Pleiads, which is 
precifely the EngliJlj .afpiration in tbink a found, which the Perjians 
and French cannot cafily articulate : in Perjian it thokuld be exprelTcd 
by s with a point above it. 

The /oft dental in Divata, or Deity. 

The fame afpirated as in D'herma, juftice, virtue, or piety. We 
muft alfo diftinguilh this letter by a comma from the Arabian in 
dbabah, goldj a found of difficult articulation in France and Perjia, 
which we write thus very improperly, inftead of retaining the genuine 
Anglofaxon letter, or expreffing it, as we might with great conve- 
nience, dhus. 

The Ample nafal, founded by the teeth with a little affiftance from 
the noftrils, but not fo much as in many French and Perjian words. 
Both this nafal and the former occur in the name 'Ndrdyen'tt, or 
divelling in water. 


Next come the labials in the fame order; and firft tlje hard labial 
pa, formed by a ftrong compreffion of the lips ; which fo ill fuits the 

configuration 
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configuration of an Arabian mouth, that it cannot be articulated bj an 
Arab without much effort. 

The proper afpirate*of pa, as in the word flicpherd, but often pro- 
nounced like our fa, as in fela, inftead of p'bela, fitut. In truth the fa 
is adiftinft letter; and owe pba, which ^in Englijh is redundant, fhould 
be appropriated tp ^thn nbUtion of this Indian labial. 


The foft labial in Budd' ha, wife^and the fecond letter in moft alpha- 
bets ufed by Europeans j which begin with a vowel, a labial, a pala- 
tine, and a lingual ; it ought ever to be diftingnifhed in Ndgart by a 
tranfverfe bar, though the copyifts often omit this ufeful diftin£tion. 

The -Indian afpirate of the preceding letter, as in the word bhdJJ.'d, 
or sifpoken dialedb. No comma is neceflary in this notation, lince the 
found of bba cannot be confounded with any in out o.wn language. 

This is the laft nafal, as in Menu, one of the hrft created beings 
according to the Indians: it is formed by clofmg the lips entirely, 
whilft the breath palTes gently through the nofe ; and here ends the re- 
gular arrangement of the Ndgart letters. Another feries might have 
been added, namely, fa,fia, za, ziia, which are in the fame proportion 
as ta, tba, da, dha, and the reft ; but the two laft founds are not ufed 
in Sanferit. 

F F 
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Then follows a fct of letters approaching to the nature of’ vowels : 
the lirft of them feems in truth to be no more than our iiird ihort 
vowel beginning a diphthong, and may, therefore, be thought a fuper- 
fluous charadter : fince this union, however, produces a kind of con- 
fonant articulated near the palate, it is ranked by many among the con- 
fonants, and often confounded with Ja : hence ‘ Y(imund, a facred river 
in- Indray called alfo the Daughter of the Sun^ is written fotnanes by the 
Greeks, and fumnd, le'fs properly, by Englijh. 

The two liquids na and ma, one. of which is a lingual and the 
other a labial, are kept apart, in order to preferve the analogy of the 
fyftem j and the other two are introduced between the two fcmivowcls ; 
the firft of thefe is ra, as in Ra'ma, the conqueror of Sildn. 

The fecond is la, ip Lanca, another name of that ifland both in I'ibut, 
and in India. A defedl in the organs of the common Bengalefe often 
caufes a confufion between thefe two liquids, and even the found of 
na is frequently fubftituted for the letter before us. 

When this charadler correfponds, as it fometimes does in Sanjerity 
with our way it is in fadl our fifth JJjort vowel preceding another in 
forming a diphthong, and might eafily be fpared in our fyllem of letters ; 
but, when it has the found of it is a labial formed ftriking the 

lower 
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lower lip agamfl: the upper teeth, and might thus be arranged in a feries 
of proportionals, pa, fa, ba, va. It cannot eafily be pronounced in 
this manner by the inhabitants of Bengal and fom,e other provinces, who 
confound it with ba, from vvhic|i it.ought carefully to be diflinguiihed ; 
Hnce we cannot conceive, that in fo perlbil a fyftem as the Sanfcrit, 
there could ever have been two fymbols for the fame ‘found. In fa<9: the 
Montes Parveti of our ancient Geographers were fo named from Parveta, 

• ^ KM * 

not Parbeta, a ipoutuain. The •wivo of the Arabs is always a vowel, 
cither feparate or coalefcing with another in the form of a diphthong ; 
but in Perfian words it is a confonaht, and pronounted like our va, though 
with rather lefs force. 

Then follow three fibilants, the firft of which is often, very inaccu- 
rately, confounded with the fecond, and even with the third: it belongs 
to that clafs of confonants, which, in the notation here propofed, are 
exprefled by acute accents aljove them to denote an inverlion of the 
tongue towards the palate, whence this letter is called in India the 
palatine 'fa. It occurs in a great number of words, and fhould be 
written as in palds'a, the name of a facred tree with a very brilliant 
flower. In the fame manner may be noted the fad of the Arabs 
and Hebrews, which lall: it rcfembles in fhape, and probably refem- 
bled in found j except that in Cas’mir and the provinces bordering 
on Perjia it is hardly diftinguhhable from the following letter. 


The fecond is improperly written Jka in our EngliJJ:> fyftem, and eba, 
ftill more erroneoufly, in that of the French ; but the form generally 
known may be retained, to avoid the inconvenience of too great a 
change even from wrong to right. This letter, of which fa and ha 


arc 
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in not the component parts, is formed fo far back in the head, that 
the Indians call it a cerebral: cither it was not articulated by the Greeks^ 
or they chofc to exprefs’ it by their AJ; fincc of the Perj^ word 
Ardajbtr they have ioiva&d! Artaxerxes.^ 

5T 

The dental fit, which .refembles the Hebrew letter of the fame found, 
and, like that, is often miftaken by ignorant copyUls /^r the ma. 

‘ The flrong breathing ha, but rather mifplaced in the Ndgart fyftem ; 
fince it is the fecohd clement of articulate founds; the very hard breath- 
ing of the Arabs may be well exprelTed by doubling the mark of afpira- 
tion, as in Muhbammed, or by an accent above it in the manner of the 
long vowels, as in Ab'med^ 

The Indian fyftem of letters clofes with a compound of ca’sad Jha, 
as in the word paricjha, ordeal : it is analogous to our x, a fuperfluous 
charadter, of no ufe, that I know of, except in algebra. The Bengalefe 
give it the found of cya^ or of our k in fuch words as kixd and ^y ; but 
we may conclude, that the other pronunciation is very ancient, fince the 
old Perjians appear to have borrowed their word Racjhah from the 
Racjha, or demon of the Hindus, which is written with thp letter before 
us. The Greeks rendered this letter by their Khi, changing DacJJsin, or 
the fouth, into Dakhin. 

All the founds ufed in Sanfcrit, Arabick, Perjian, and Hindi, arc ar- 
ranged lyftematically in the table prefixed to this dilTcrtation * ; and the 

i 


* Plate I. 
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Angular letter of the Arabs, which they call din, is placed immediately 
before the.confonants. It might have been clafTed, as the modern Jews 
pronounce it, among the ftrong nafals of the Indians ; but, in Arabia 
and Perjia, it has a very different found, of which no verbal defeription 
can give an idea, and may not improperly be called^ a nafal vowel: it is 
uniformly diftinguifhed by a circumflex either abcwca fhort vowel or 
over the letter preceding a long one, as tlm, learning, adlim, learned. 

Agreeably to the preceding an^yfis pf letters,^ if I were to adopt a 
new mode of Engli/h orthography, I fhould write Addifon s defeription 
of the angel in the following manner, diftinguilhing the flmple breath- 
ing, or firfl element, which we cannot invariably omit, by a perpen- 
dicular line above our firll or fecond vowel ; 

So hwen sm enjel, bai divain camand, 

Widh raifin tempells fhecs a gilti land, 

Sch az av let dr pel Bri/anya paft. 

Calm and lirin hi draivz dhi fyuryas blaft, 

'And, pliz’d dh’almaitiz Srderz tu perfdrm. 

Raids in dhi hwerlwind and dairedls dhi Harm. 

This mode of writing poetry would be the touchllone of bad rhymes, . 
which the eye as well as the ear would inflantly deteft j as in the firft 
couplet of this defeription, and even in the laft, according to the com- 
mon-pronunciation of the word perform. I clofe this paper with fpeci- 
mens of oriental writing, not as fixed ftandards of orthography, which 
no individual has a right to fettle, but as examples of the method, 
which I recommend ; and, in order to relieve the drynefs of the fub- 
jedt, I annex tranflations of all but the firfi: fpocimen, which I referve 
for another ofcafion. 


I. IPour 
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Four Difttchs from the Sr'Ibha'gawat *. 
Mr. Wilkins's Orthography. 


ahamevasamevagre nanva dvat sad asat 


pafchadaham yadetachcna^i 



\j w/ 

ram 


sufmy^^ 


reetertham yat prateeycta na pratecyeta chatmanE^ 



praveefhtanyapraveefhtanee tatha teftioo natelhwaham 


, an way a vyateer^abhyam yat fyat saryatra sarvada. 
This wonderful paffage I fhould exprefs in the following 

' pas'chadahapi yad^tachcha yovas^fhyeta fdfmyaham 

ritcrt’ham yat pratiyeta na pratiyeta chatmani 

tadvidyadatmand mayatn yat’ba bhafd yat’h^ tamah 

,■ ■; ■ - 

prav'iui'tanyapravilh tani tatTbi tcliiu na telhwaham 


dtivadeva jijnyafyam tattwa jijnyafunatmanah 
anwaya vyatirdcabhyam yat fyat fervatra fervada. 


* See Plate IV. The Letters arc in Plate II. , 
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II. 

Mo'ha Mudgara. 

The litfe of this fine piece properly' fignifies Ttbe Mallet 6f Delu/ion 
or Folly, but may be tranfiated A Remedy fdr Dj/iraSlion of Mind: it is 
compofed in regular anapkHick verfes according to the ftrifteft rules of 
Greek profody, but in rhymed couplets, two of,,which here form «. 
sUca, 


§t3sii 

% ^ 




\ * ^ 
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^3Rpt*T53?J»oJt*1t«}*S" II * 


?l^si ■ 

^ ■ 



'^^Pir^: ^sr 


n 


*Ti‘ nW \\ 




^^5i3^nr^tfiT]^r. 11 

im’tiif&?tf3^’t^: mttt* \ 

“ mV ?s 11 

mud'ha' jahihi dhanagamatriflin'am 
curu tenubuddhimanah fuvitriflinam 
yallabhase nijacarmdpattam 
vittam tena vinodaya chlttam. 




/ /*f I . :v/. 


— * <L^* * > ♦ Cf 4 

I . 

— -| * >< 

Q y . ♦ I ^ 

^J-T? C^'cJJ 

‘ V I * c • kL-- ‘ 

— .j_j^ CI^ --^(1 

• 1 1 p* ( ^Kk:;— pA3t^ * ^r'^jJ -*** — *- j » CA^t 

— -**‘*^ "*^-vj5*>py^^ — * cjuu^ ^ ^ t • f 

• r^<~“^ W=» ■ • • e^H^*Hr-W»«>“-tJ 

• #' 

'* 1^ ) 5 i -HJ^ * i (^ * > € V* 1 I ( Jli-*' *1 JlS-“ J 

I 

VM— U^. t i • H p • 1 4 ) • 

» >»>»-*»* * C«^ t r - ^ 
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c& tava cand caft^ putrah 
&a^ij^y;ai^ ati^yicl\ittrah'. 
caiya twam va ciita a^^ta 
ftattwam chintaya tadidam jArata}i. 

ma cum dhanajanayauvanagarvam 
har^ti nimefh^t calah iacv^ny.*. 
mayaniafyaiAidamac’hilam hit^ 
brehmapadam pi'evis'as'u vidi^L 

nalinidalagataj alavattaralam 
tadvajjlvanamatis'aya chapalam 
crtienamiha fajjana fangatir<ica 
bhawati bhawarnavatatane nauca. 

angam galitam palitam mund'am 
dantavihin'am jkam,tund'am 
caradbntacampitas'obhitadand'am 
tadapi namunchatyas'a bhand'am. 

yavajjananam tavanmaran'am 
tavajjanani jat'hare s'ayanam 
iti fansarc fp’hut'atara doHiah 
cat’hamiha manava tava fantdlhah. 

dinayaminyau sayam pratah 
s'is'iraval^ntau punarayitah 
calah crid ati gach’hatyayu 
ft^dapi nil nwnchatyas'avayi^h. 


VOL. 1, 


G G 


ftira- 
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ruravaramandiratarutalavafah 
s'ayyk bhutalamajinam vafah 
fervaparigrah'abhogatyagah 
calya fuc’ham na car6ti viragah. 

s'atrau mitrp putre bandhau 
ma curu yatnafn vigrahafandhau 
bhaVa famachittah fcrvatra twam 
vanch’hafyachirid yadj viflinutwarrf. 

afli^taculachalafeptafamudra 
brehmapurandaradinacararudrah 
natwam naham nayam Idea 
fladapi cimart’ham criyate s'dcah. 

twayi mayi chanyatraicb viftinur 
vyart’ham cupyafi mayyafahifhnwh 
iervam pas’yatmanyatmanam 
fdrvatrdtfrija bhddajnyanam. 

valaftavat cridas'adla 
ftarun'aftavat taruniradlah 
vriddhaftavach chintamagnah 
pereme brahman'i cdpi nalagnah. 

dwadas'a pajj’hat'icabhiras^efhah 
s'ifhyanam cat'hitdbhyupades'ah 
ydfham naiiha cardti vivdeam 
tcfliam cah curutamatirecam. 


A verbal 
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A verbal Tranflation. 

1. Retrain, deluded mortal, thy third: of acquiring wealth; excite an 
aver lion it in thy body, underftanding, and inclination : with the 
riches, which thou acquired; by shy own actions, with thefe gratify 
thy foul. 

2. Who is t,hy wife; who thy fon; how extremely wonderful is even 
this world; whi»le creature thou alfo art-, whence thou earned — medi- 
tate on this, O brother, and again on this. 

% • 

3. Make no boall of opulence, attendants, youth; all thefe time 
fnatches away in the twinkling of an eye : checking all this illufion like 
Mdyiiy fet thy heart on the foot of Bhaiime, fpeedily gaining know- 
ledge of him, 

4. As a drop of water moves tremulous on the lotos-leaf, thus is hu- 
man life inexpreflibly flippery : the company of the virtuous endures here 
but for a moment ; that is our (hip in pafTing the ocean of the world. 

3. The body is tottering; the head, grey; the mouth, toothlefs: the 
delicate (lafF trembles in the hand, which holds -it,; (fill the flaggon of 
covetoufnefs remains unemptied. 

How foon are we born ! how foon dead ! how long lying in the 
mother’s womb! How great is the prevalence of vice in this world! 
Wherefore, O man, haft thou complacency here below? 

I 

7. Day and night, evening and morning, winter and fpring depart 
and return ; time fports, life palTes oft ; yet the wind of expeftation 
continues unredrained. 

t 


8. To 
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8 . To dwell under the manfion of the high Gods at the foot of a 
tree, to have the ground for a couch, and a hide for vefture ; to re- 
nounce all cxtrinlick ^enjoyments,- — ^whom doth not fuch devotion fill 
with delight ? 

9. Place not thy SfFedtions too ftrongly on foe or friend, on a fon or 
a kinfman, in war or in peace, be thou even-minded, towards all, if 
thou defireft fpeedily to attain the nature of Vishnu.. *. 

. . • • • 

10. Eight original mountains, and fcven feas, Brahme, Indra, the 
Sun, and Ruhr a, thefe are permanent : not thou, not I, not this or that 
people i wherefore then Ihould anxiety be raifed in our minds ? 

11. In thee, in me, in every other being is Vishnuj foolilhly art 
thou offended with me, not bearing my approach : fee every foul in thy 
own foul i in all places lay afide a notion of diverfity. 

« 

12. The boy fo long delights in his play ; the youth fo long purfues 
his damfel ; the old man fo long broods over uneafinefs ; that no one 
meditates on the Supreme Being. 

13 . This is the infbrudtion of learners delivered in twelve diftinft 
llanzas: what more can be done with fuch, as this work fills not 
with devotion? 


III. 

The following elegy, which is chofen as a fpecimen of Arabilk*y 
was compofed by a learned Philofopher and Scholar, Mi'r Mu- 
hammed Husain, before his journey to Haidardbad with Richard 
Johnson, Efq. 

* Plate V. and Plate III. 
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md dnfa Id dnfa dl{^ 
jdat ilayya dlai baabar 
dlnauj^ti'^ ^hh^la jafiiabd 
wadi^a]^ 'it^O'iAf&ydidhadr 

raihsddt dsimda Jtodmibd 
fatflkhdllafat mihbd m^barar 
naOiidt-JiMtdkblUn^Itbd 
dlldtfifdj^d U§iar 

tejheu dttaAka fmttttabiri 
fakadat bibd naym^ d\fahbar 
ft lailabin' kad cabbaht 
bifa'wddibd jafna alkhnar 

v>a ttral dlgbamdtna cadjmulm’ 
terdi alnujuma SlSf djhar 
tebei dyunort' ^ 

dlai Haddyikihd dlzubar 

•waMberku yebftniu thtgruhu 
djabdri iihdti^a dlghiyar 
wadlrddu cdda yukBarriku 
dldd mdkbd ft t ummi dtb' ajar 

fabawat tuddnikuni 'wakad 
If aibhrdt lnSkl'min khafar 
•wttMfeafLbdia, Almdddabd 
%oafakdi fiyad'dd Rlnaf bar 


wateneffafat 
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watencjfafat id'h callamnt 
*ivaramat fmvddi hialjherar 
d hallat tuadtibunei dial 
dn jedda li dzmu dlfafan: 

kdlat ^Sbabta fnwddcifid 
waddhaktahu U erra^dlfakar 
^ads'i dwdmera lilhawai 
watui'iuu nddih'aca cilghudar 

watcdiiru min drd^hd Hat 
drd'in wamd terd'di dlmekarr 
ynumdn tesiru htca dlbihhdru 
'watdrafj an turmai bibarr ** 

mil dhd dfddaca jaulahon* 
hi aula dlbilddi Jiwai did’ ajar 
adlifta dd hbda dlfeld 
wanesita drama dlbdjher 

dm kad melelta jiwdrand 
yli wdib'a khilltn kad nafar 
fdrlJem dlat kalbi dlladhi 
rdma dlfuluwwa wamd kadar. 

The Tranflation, 

1 . Never, oh ! never fliall I forget the fair one, who came to mjr tent 
with timid circumfpedlion : 

3. Sleep fat heavy on her eye-lids, and her heart fluttered with fear. 


3. She 
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3. She had marked the dragons of her tribe (the fentinels)^ and 
had difmifled all dread of danger from them : 

4. She had laid afide the rings j wtiich ufed to grace her ankles j left 
the found of them fliouid expofe her to calamity : 

5. She deplored the darknefs of the way, which hid from her the 
morning-ftar. 

6. It was a night, when the eye-laflies of the moon were tinged with 
the black powder ( Alcohol ) of the gloom : 

7. A night, in which thou mighteft have feen 'the clouds, like 
camels, eagerly grazing on the ftars } 

8. While the eyes of heaven wept on the bright borders of the Iky j 

•• 

Q. The lightning difplayed his fhining teeth, with wonder at this 

change in the firmament •, 

«» 

10. And the thunder almoft burft the ears of the deafened rocks. 

1 1 . She was defirous of embracing me, but, through modefty, de- 
clined my embrace. 

12 ! Tears b’edewed her cheeks, and, to my eyes, watered a bower 
of roles. 

13. When Ihe fpake, her panting fighs blew flames into my heart. 

14. She continued expoftulating with me on my exceflive defire of 
travel. 


15. ‘ Thou 
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15. ‘ Thou haft melted my heart, ihe faid, and made it feel inex- 

* preffible anguifti. 

16. * Thou art pcrverfe 'in thy condufl: to her who loves thee, and 

* obfequious to thy guileful advifer. 

f 

r 

17 . ‘ Thou goeft round from country to country, and art never 

‘ pleafed with a fixed refidence. , . ' ' 

t 

18. ‘ One while the feas roil witli thee; and, another while, thou 

* art agitated on the fliore. 

19 . ‘ What fruit, but painful fatigue, can arife from rambling over 

* foreign regions ? ' . 

20. * Haft thou afibciated thyfelf with the wild antelopes of the de- 
‘ fert, and forgotten the tame deer ? 

f 

21 . * Art thou weary then of our neighbourhood? O wq to him, 
‘ who flees from his beloved ! 

22 . ‘ Have pity at length on my afflifted heart, which feeks relief, 
‘ and cannot obtain it.’ 

Each couplet of the original confifts of two Dimeter lambicks, and 
muft be read in the proper cadence. 

IV. 

As a fpecimen of the old Perjian language and charafter, I fubjoin a 
very curious paflage from the Zend, which was communicated to me 
by Bauman the fon of Bahra'm, a native of Tezdt and, as his 
name indicates, a Parsi : he wrote the paflSige from memory j fince 

his 
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his books in Pahlavi and Deri are not yet brought to Bengal, It 
is a Tuppofed anfwer of Tzad or God to Zera'htusht, who had 
afked by what means mankind could attain happinefs. 

Az fid u mad cbe ce pid u mad ne kbojlmud^ Hid hargiz bibijht ne vintd ; 
he jdyi ctrfah bvzah vintd : inehdn rd be dzarm nic d^rhd^ cehdn rd be htch 
gunah maydzdrt^ : aj khiJJjdvcndi dervijh nang hieddrid: ddd u venddd i 
khdliki yeStd bet? ear* ddrid \ az rijidkhizi ten pasin endijtoeb nemdyid^ 
tnabddd ce ajhii ten kbijl:> rd duxakbi ciinld, va dnche be khiJlHcn najhdbad 
be cafdn mapafendtd va ma cumd: herche be gitt cuntd be mainu az aueh 
pazirah dyed 

A Verbal Tranflation. , 

** If you do that with which your father and mother are not pleafed, 
you fhall never fee heaven; inffead of good fpirits, you fliall fee evil 
beings : behave with honefty and with refpeft to the great; and on no 
account injure the mean : hold not your poor relations a reproach to you: 
imitate the jufticc and goodnefs of the Only Creator: meditate on the 
rcfurredlion of the future body; left you make your fouls and bodies the 
inhabitants of hell; and whatever would be unpleafing to yourfelvcs, 
think not that pleafing to others, and do it not: whatever good you do 
on earth, for that you fliall receive a retribution in 'heaven/' 

It wdll, perhaps, be fufpedled (and the language itfelf may confirm 
the fufpicion), that this doftrine has been taken from a religion very 
different both in age and authority, from that of Zj>ra htusht. 

V. 

The following ftory in modern Perjian was given to me by Mirzd 
Abdu'lrahhi'm of Isfahdn: it feems extradled from one of the 

* Plate VII. Tlie Zend Letters are in Plate III. 
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many poems on the loves of Mejnu'n and Lail'i, the Romeo and 
Juliet of the Eaft. Each verle confifts of a Cretick foot followed 
by two Choriambiy or a Choriatnbus and a Moloffiis. 
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SJnrmajli feri pijldni diem 
perverejk ydftehi ddmeni ghem 


dbi rang b rokbi laildyi jonun 
khdli rokhfdrebi bdmun Mejnim 

ydft chdn rdb. bi cdjhdnebi 
ajitdn Jhud bideri khdnebi ijhk 

her ferejh Jhakhs'i jonitn fdyab Jicand 
kUsebi ddjbiki djh gajht boland 

der drab ber t'arafi gbaugba Jhud 
nakli u nokli mejdlis-bd Jhud 

bad dmiri bidrab vdld Jbdn 
sah'ibi micnat b fervat * bijebdn 

tore tdzi ghemi hejrdn didab 
pur guli ddghi maUabbat chidah 

didah der t'ifliyi kb6d suzi ferdk 
talkbiyi zabri ferdkejh bimezdk 


ydft 


* The reader will fupply the point over /, when it ftande for th. 
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yift cbm kis'sfehi an derdjigal 
card fermdn btghuldmi der b dl 

ceb sicyi najd,kadam fdz Kci Jer. 

Jhaic beh tdjil ravdn cbun s'ers'er, 

an ceb dtl bar dab zi Mejnu7>bt nigah 
beb 'hererfl zud biydver bemrah 

raft 0 dvard ghuldmac der bdl 
Lath an pddijhabi mulct jemdl 

beb gbuldmt digarejh Jbud fermdn 
ceb to bem jhau bi sSft dajht ravdn 

jdnibi zinati drbdbi jonun 
Jhemt pur nuri mol\abbat Mejnun 

% 

xud aver berem an sukhtab rd 
an jtgarsuzi ghem andukbtah rd 

raft d bergaJJ^t ghuldmac cbu nigah 
vdliyt cijhvari ijhkejh bemrah 

card urd cbu nazar mardi dmir 
did zdri bi ghemi tjhk dstr 

her fercjh Jhakhdi jonun cardab vafen 
zakhmi hejrdn bi tenejh pirdben 

muyi fer her bedenejh gajhtah kobd 
muzab dz dbilahi pd ber pd 

Jhdnah 
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Jhanab dz kbdri mugbildn her mitjb 
khirkab dz rigi biydbdn ber ddjb 

goft cd\ gomjhudahi vddiyi gb/m 

hich khwdht ceb temenndt dehem 
% 

ferferdzat cuham dz riicnat 6 jdb 
Lbili drem biberet khdt'er khwdh 

• « 

g^t tit fii cell baiideji baiid 
zerreh rd hem nazart bd khorjhid 

« 

goft khwdht ceh coni rdf bigu 
fairi dn s’ afh'abi rokhfdri nidu 

yd neddrl bijemdlef mailt 
rdf bergiiyi bi jdni Laili 

goft cdi kodvahi drbdbi cerem 
zerrabi khdci deret tdji ferem 

ber dilem derd zi Laili cdfif 
khwdhefd vas'l zi bi infafif 

babri khorfendiyi in jozvi h'akir 
has buvad pertain dz mihri monir 

goft b gardid sUyi daft ravdn 
didah girydn b mizhah dfcffdn 


The 
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The Tranflation. 

1 . T^he man, who bad inebriated himfelf with milk from the nipple of 
Anguifli; who had been nourifhed in the lap of Afflidtion, 

2. Mejnu'n, mad with the bright hue apd fair face of Laili, him- 
felf a dark mole on the cheek of the dcfert, 

3. Having fo&nd the way to the manfion of love, beeame fixed like 
the threfliold on the door of love’s palace. 

A . Over his head the form of Madnefs had caft' her ftiadow : the talc 
of his paffion was loudly celebrated. 

5 . Among the Arabs a tumult arofe on all fides : the relation of his 
adventures was a deflert in their affemblies. 

0. A powerful Prince reigned in Arabia, poffefling worldly magnifi- 
cence and riches : 

7*. He had feen the depredations of Grief through abfence from a be- 
loved objeft ; he had plucked many a black-fpotted flower from the 
garden o/’love. 

8. Even in his infancy he had felt the pain of feparation : the bitter 
tafte .of that pQifon remained on his palate. 

Q.’When he learned the frory of that afflided lover, he inftantly gave 
an order to a flave, 

10 . Saying, * Make thy head like thy feet in running towards Najdj 
* go with celerity, like a violent wind : 

1 1 . Bring 
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11. ‘ Bring fpeedil y with thee to my prefence Her, who has ftolen ' 

* the heart of Me jN U N with a glance.’ 

12. The ftripling ran, and in ,a ihort time brought Laili, that 
Emprefs in the dominion pf beauty. 

r 

13 . To another ^zv&<the Prijnee gave this order: ‘ Run thou alfo 
‘ into the defert, 

14. * Go to that ornament of frantick lovers, Mejnu'n, the illu- 
‘ mined taper of love. 

15 . ‘ Bring quickly before me that inHamed youth y that heart-con- 

* fumed anguiih-pierced lover.' 

16. The boy went, and returned, in the twinkling of an eye, accom- 
panied by the ruler in the territories of love. 

17. When the Prince looked at him, he beheld a wretch in' bondage 
to the mifery of defire. 

18 . Madnefs had fixed her abode on this head: he was clothed, as 
with a veft, with the wounds of reparation. 

19. His locks flowed, like a mantle, over his body: ^lis only faqdal 
was the callus of his feet. 

20. In his hair ftuck a comb of Arabian thorns ; a robe of fand from 
the defert covered his back. 


21'. ‘ O THOU, 
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21. ‘ O THOU, laid the Prince, who haft been loft in the valley of 
‘ forrow } doft thou not wifli me to give thee the objedl of thy paffion, 

22. ‘To exalt thee with dignjty and power, to bring Laili before 
‘ thee gratifying thy foul ?’ 

23. ‘ No, no j anfwered he, far, far is it from my wUh, that an atom 
‘ ftiould be’ lean together with the fun.' 

2 1. ^ Speak truly, replied the Prince, art thoii not willing to recreate 
' thyfelf on the fmooth plain of that beautiful cheek ? 

25. * Or haft thou no inclination to enjoy her charms? I adjure 

* thee, by the foul of Laili,* to declare the truth!' 

20, He rejoined : * O chief of men with generous hearts, a particle 

* of duft from thy gate is a diadem on my head, 

The pain of my love for Laili is fufficient for my heart; a 

* \vi(h to enjoy her prefence thus would be injuftice. 

28. ^ To gratify this contemptible foul of mine, a linglc ray from 
‘ that bright luminary would be enough.' 

29 . He fpake, and ran towards the defert, his eye weeping, and his 
eye-lafties raining tears. 

Thefe couplets would fully anfwer the purpofe of fliowlng the method, 
in which Perjian may be written according to the original charafters, 
with fome regard alfo to the Jsfaham pronunciation ; but, fince a very 
ingenious artift, named Muhammeb Gh au'th, has engraved a tetra- 
voL, i. II ftich 
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Rich on copper, as a fpecimen of his art, and lince no movable types 
can equal the beauty of Perfian writing, I annex his plate *, and add 
the four lines, which he has fele(fted> in Engltjh letters : they afe too 
eafy to require a tranilation, and too infignificant to deferve it. 

« 

Hunval aztz 

Cbaflmi terahlj’um zi to ddrtm md 
keblfih toyi ru beech arim ma 
h'djati md dz to her dyed temdm 
ddmenat dz 'caf TiagHf&arm thd. 

VI. 

The firft fpecimen 6f occurs to me, is a little Ghazal or 

love-fong, in a Choriambick meafure, written by Gunn a' Be i gum, 
the wife of Gha'z’Iu^ldin Kh'an, a man of confummate abilities 
and confummate wickednefs, who has borne an active part in the 
modern tranfaftions of Upper Hindujldn. 


(jnyy: \SA 


I , 

d Cr\ ^y\S> 

0\{]f 

♦* 
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Muddai). hemsi fokhan fdz hi fdlus\ hal 
ab tamennd co yeban muzhede'i mdyust bat 

dh ab cafrati ddghi ^hett^ kbubdh te temdm 
safli di sinab merd jilwdi ddUst bdi 

bat me'rt t'arab' jtgar khuni tdrd mud{fats^ 
di'h'itwd cifct tujbe kbwdhijhi pdbusi bdi 
% 

awazi derd mez^ se wah hhere hain surif 
jis lebi zakham ne JhemJIAri tert chusi hat 

tohmati iJJ?k abas carte hain mujhper Minnat 
ban yeh fech milne cv dhuban se tu tuc kbusi hot. 

The Tranflation, 

1 . My beloved foe fpeaks of me with diffimulation ; and now the 
tidings of dcfpajr are brought hither to the defire of my foul. 

2. Alas, that the finooth furface of my bofom, through the marks 
of burning in the fad abfence of lovely youths, is. become like the 
plumage of a peacock. 

3. Like me, O Jdinna (the fragrant and elegant fhrub, with the 
leaves, of which the nails of Arabian women are dyed crimfon), thy 
heart has long been full of blood ; whofe foot art thou defirous of 
kifling ? 

4. Inftcad of pain, my beloved, every wound from thy cimeter fucks 
with its lips the fwcetnefs, with which it is filled. 


5. The 
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5. The fufpicion of love is vainly caft on Minnat— -Y es; true it 
is, that my nature rather leads me to the company of beautiful youths. 

Thus have I explained, by obfer,vations and examples, my method of 
noting in Roman letters the principal languages of nor can I 

doubt, that Armekian., Turki/h, and the various dialedls of ‘Tartary, 
may be exprelTed in the fame^ manner with equal advantage i but, as 
Chinefe words are not written in alphabetical charaftprs,' it is obvious, 
that they muft be noted according to the beft pronunciation ufed in 
China which has, I imagine, few 'ibunds incapable of being rendered 
by the fymbols ufed in this elTay. 


ON 



ON 

> 

the” gods of GREECE, ITALY, AND INDIA, 

» KITTEN IN 1784. AND SiNCE R^^riSED, 


The president. 


WE cannot juftly conclude, by arguments preceding the proof of 
fadls, that one idolatrous people muft have borrowed their deities, 
rites, and tenets from another ; fince Gods of all fhapes and dimen - 
fions may be framed by the boundlefs powers of imagination, or by the 
frauds and follies of men, in countries never connefted ; but, when 
features of refemblance, too ftrong to have been accidental, are ob- 
fervable in different fyftems of polytheifm, without fancy or prejudice 
to colour them and improve the likenefs, we can fcarce help believing, 
that fome connexion has immemorially fubfifted between the feveral 
nations, who have adopted them : it is my defign in this elTay, to point 
out fuch a refemblance between the popular worfliip of the old Greeks 
and Italians and that of the Hindus ; nor can there be room to doubt of a 
great fimilarity between their llrange religions and that of Egypt, China, 
Perfia, Phrygia, Pbcenice, Syria-, to which, perhaps, we may fafely 
add fome of the fouthern kingdoms and even iflands of America while 
the Gothick fyftem, which prevailed in the northern regions of Europe, 
was not merely fimilar to thofe of Greece and Italy, but almofl the fame 


in 
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in another drcfs with an embroidery of images apparently jifiatick. 
From all this, if it be fatisfadlorily proved, we may infer a general 
union or affinity between the moft diftinguiflied inhabitants of the pri- 
mitive world, at the time when they deviated, as they did too early devi- 
ate, from tlie rational adoratipn of the only true God. 

There feem to have been foui; principal fources of all mythology. 
I. Hiftorical, or natural, truth has been perverted into fable by igno- 
rance, imagination, flattery, or flupidity ^ aa a king of Crete^ whofe 
tomb had been difcovered in that ifland* was conceived to have been the 
God of Olympus^ and Minos, a legillator of that country, to have been 
his fon, and to hold a fupreme appellate jurifdidion over departed fouls; 
hence too probably flowed the tale of Cadmus, as Bochart learnedly 
traces it ; hence beacons or volcanos became one-eyed giants and mon- 
fters vomiting flames ; and two rocks, from their appearance to mari- 
ners in certain pofitions, were fuppofed to crufli all vcflels attempting to 
pafs between them ; of which idle fictions many other inftances might 
be collected from the OdyJJ'cy and the various Argonautkk poems. The 
lels we fliy of "Julian ftars, deifications of princes or warriour.s, altars 
raifed, with thofe of Apollo, to the bafeft of men, and divine titles 
bellowed on fuch wretches as Cajus Octavianus, the lels wc flvall 
expofe the infamy of grave fenators and fine poets, or the brutal folly 
the low multitude ; but we may be aflfured, that the mad apotheofis of 
truly great men, or of little men fallely called great, has been the origin 
of grofs idolatrous errors in every part of the pagan world. II. The 
next fource of them appears to have been a wild admiration of the 
heavenly bodies, and, after a time, the fyftems and calculatioRs of 
Aftronomers : hence came a confiderable portion of Egyptian and Grecian 
fable ; the Sabian worffiip in Arabia ; the Perjian types and emblems of 
Mibr Qv the fun, and the far extended ado: ation of the elements and 
the powers of nature ; and hence perhaps, all the artificial Chronology 

of 
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of the Chinefe and Indians^ with the invention of demigods and heroCvS to 
fill the vacant niches in their extravagant and imaginary periods. III. 
Numhorlefs divinities have been created folely by the magick of poetry; 
whofe eflential bufinefs it is, to p#^rfomfy the moft abftra<£l notions, and 
to place a nymph of" a genius in every groye and almoft in every flower: 
hence Hygieia and health and remedy, are the poetical daughters 

of iEscuLAPius, who was either a diftingui^hed phyfician, or medical 
fkill perfonified ; aad hence Chlorisy or verdure, is married to the Zr- 
^hyr, IV. The metaphors and allegories of moralifts and metaphy- 
ficians have been alfo very fertile in Deities ; of which a thoufand ex- 
amples might be adduced from Plato, Cicero, and the inventive 
commentators on Homer in their pedigrees of the Gods, and their 
fabulous leflbns of morality : the richefl: and nobleft ftream from this 
abundant fountain is the charming philofophical tale of Psvche, or the 
Progrefs of the Soul than which, to my tafte, a more beautiful, fub- 
blime, and well fupported allegory was never produced by the wifdom 
and ingenuity of man. Hence alfo the Indian Ma'ya', or, as the word 
is explained by fame Hindu fcholars, ** the firft inclination of the God- 

head to diverfify himfelf (fuch is their phrafe) by creating worlds,” 
is feigned to be the mother of univerfal nature, and of all the inferiour 
Gods ; as a Cajhmirian informed me, when I alTced Iiim, why Ca'ma, 
or Lovcy was reprefented as her fon ; but the word Ma'ya', or delujion^ 
has a more fubtile and recondite fenfe in the Vedanta philofophy, where 
it lignifies the fyftem of po'ceptions, whether of fecondary or of primary 
qualities, which the Deity was believed by Epicharmus, Plato, 
and many truly pious men, to raife by his omniprefent fpirit in the 
minds of his creatures, but which had not, in their opinion, any cxift- 
ence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of the Indian and European 
heathens, from whatever fource they were derived, I £hall remember, 

that 
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that nothing is lefs favourable to enquirits after truth than a fyAematical 
fpirit, and fliall call to mind the faying of a Hindu writer, “ that who- 

ever obftinately adheres to any fet of opinions, may bring himlelf to 
*' believe that the frelheft fandal-WQod is a flame of fire;” this will 
effedlually prevent me from infilling, that fuch a God of India was the 
Jupiter of Greece j iftich, the Apollo; fuch, the Mercury : in faft, 
fince all the caufes of polytheifm.contributed largely to the aflemblagc 
of Grecian divinities (though Bacon reduces them all tO;refined allego- 
ries, and Newton to a poetical difguife of true hiftory), we find many 
JovEs, many Apollos,' many Mercuries, with diftindl attributes and 
capacities ; nor fliall I prefume to fuggefl; more, than that, in one capa- 
city or another, there exifls a ftriking fimilitude between tlie chief ob- 
jeils of worfliip in ancient Greece or Italy and in the very interefting 
country, which we now inhabit. 

The comparifon, which I proceed to lay betore you, mull needs be 
very fuperficial, partly from my ftiort refidence in Hindujlan, partly 
from tny want of complete leifure for literary amufements, but princi- 
pally becaufe I have no European book, to refrefli my memory of old 
fables, except the conceited, though not unlearned, work of Pome’y, 
entitled the Pantheon, and that fo miferably tranflated, that it can hardly 
be read with patience, A thoufand more llrokes of refemblance might, 
I am fure, be colledled by any, who Ihould with that view perufe 
Hesiod, Hyginus, Cornutus, and the other mythologills j or, 
which would be a lliorter and a pleafanter way, Ihould be fatisfied with 
the very elegant Syntagmata of Lilius Gir Aldus. 

Difquifitions concerning the manners and condudl of our fpecies in 
early times, or indeed at any time, are always curious at leall and amuf- 
ingj but they are highly interefting to fuch, as can fay of themfelves 

with 
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with Chremes in the play, ** We arc men, and take an intereft in all 
** that relates to mankind They may even be of folid importance in 
an age,* <when fbmc intelligent and virtuous perfons are inclined to doubt 
the authenticity of the accounts, ^elivcreli by Moses, concerning the 
primitive world ; linte no modes or Iburces of reafoning can be unim- 
portant, which have a tendency to remove fuclr*’ doubts. Either the 
firfl; eleven chapters of Genejis, all c^ue allowances being made for a 
figurative Eaftern, ftyle, are true, or the whole fabrick of our national 
religion is falfe ; a conclufion, which none of us, I truft, would wifh to 
be drawn. I, who cannot help believing the divinity of the Messiah, 
from the undifputcd antiquity and manifefl completion of many pro- 
phelies, efpecially thofc of Isaiah, in the only perfon recorded by 
hiftory, to whom they are applicable, am obliged of courfe to believe 
the fan<flity of the venerable b<xiks, to which that facred perfon refers 
as genuine j but it is not the truth of our national religion, as fuch, 
that I have at heart ; it is truth itfelf j and, if any cool unbiafled 
reafoner will clearly convince me, that Moses drew his narrative 
through Egyptian conduits from the primeval fountains of Indian litera- 
ture, I fhall efteem him as a friend for having weeded my mind from a 
capital error, and promife to Hand among the foremofl in aflilling to 
circulate the truth, which he has afcertained. After fuch a declaration, 

I cannot but perfuade myfelf, that no candid man wDl be difpleafed, if, 
in the courfe of my work, I make as free with any arguments, that he 
may have advanced, as I fhould really defire him to do with any of 
mine^ that he.may be difpofed to controvert. Having no fytlem of my 
own to maintain, I fhall not purfue a very regular method, but fiiall 
take * all the Gods, of whom I difeourfe, as they happen to prefent 
themfelves j beginning, however, like the Romans and the Hindus, 
with Janu or Ganf/sa. 


VOL. 1. 
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The titles said attributes of this old Italian deity are fully comprized 
in twd^choriambick verfes of Sulpitius; and a farther account of bim^ 
^om Ovid would here 'be fiyjerfhious 


yane pater, Jaru tuenst, dive bicepsj biformts,, 
O cate rerum /ator, O principium deorum 1 


** Father JAnus, all-heholding Janus, thou divinit^ifwith two beads, 
** and with two forms i O ^fagap bus ^lantcn of all thmgs*. and leader 
“ of deities 1“ 


iijiii 


He was the ; whence he is reprefented on 

coins with tvS^- ail&|wj^hegJjSml^^ SD|iage found at Falifcit with 

fourt facj#i,4^S^&Wems of : thus is Gane'sa, 

the WyUm in Hinfkjian, painted"w^^^Wj^^/dpi6a«fV head,, the 

of lagaebus c^p^^inient, and attended b)^ I' |l^urite rat, which 
.mt Indians confijer aSs^a’.'yife and provident anira'ii^.||^ His next great 

:e of many fuperftitious\l^||^s) was that, 
J^'^ky^d the father, and the fecond 

eia^tedTes, the orizm ond 'fiamder of aH 




i^i^lafafter (the plcn 
am which he is ti 


u^es, the origin 

(inlefs from, a- tradi^^jm^ihat he Aril 
inftijtiuted' facri6ce»ij;|i^'||fefibt eafy- to 
his^nanvipSfc)ked before 

i -tWe ^ 

iccafe„allb,..drcre 

b(«fo',.wiliaB padage 

i|r : Aol'P^h-fare, ; 

wat^e iyas reprewntliScniiMSy Uick as guau^latL W Ivreys, ;^nd a key^ 
t‘*opeking, not gates of man- 

kind i that he was thoug^l' tpi ^rcfidc over the diSSriluig^' o^ beginning of 

dayi 



r;Wr; 


Edd'*f^ifi^.tttcs^ and, in 

hrft, doors or 
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fiay', that, although the Roman year began regularly with March, yet 
the eleventh month, named yanuartus, was confidered as JirJi of the 
twelve,’ whence the whole year was fuppofed to be under his guidance, 
and opened with great folemnity by. the confuls inaugurated in his fane, 
where his ftatue was tieew^ted on that occafion with frelh laurel ; and, 
for the fame rcafon, a folemn denunciation of wot, than which there 
can hardly be a more momentous national aft, .was made by the military 
conful’s openmg',thc gates of his temple with all the pomp of his magi- 
ftracy. The twelve altars and twelve chapels of Janus might either 
denote, according to the general’ opinion, that he leads and governs 
twelve months, or that, as he (ays of himfelf in Ovid, all entrance and 
accefs muft be made through him to the principal Gods, who were, 
to a proverb, of the (ame number. We may add,' tint Janus was 
imagined to predde over in&ntl. at their birth, or the beginning of life. 

The Indian divinity has precifely the fame charafter: all facrifices 
and religious ceremonies, all addrefies even to faperiour Gods, all ferious 
compofitions in writing, and all worldly affidn of moment, are begun 
by pious 'HmdiM' with an invocation of Game's A $ a word compofed of 
(^,*the governor or leader, and gana, or a company of deities, nme of 
which companies are enumerated in the Amareijh.' .Inftances of open- 
ing buiinefs aufpiciouily by an ejaculation to the Janus of India (if the 
lines of refembUnce here traced will juftify me in fo calling him) might 
be multiplied with cafe. Few books are begun without the words Salu- 
tation, to Game's, and he is hrft invoked by the Brahmans, who ccmi- 
duft the trial by ordeidif. or perform the ceremony of the bdma, or facri. 
hce £o (ire : Sommeeat reprefents him as highly revered on the 

Coad of Coromandel > ** where the, Indians, he (ays, w’ould not on any 
“ account build a houfe, without having placed on the ground an image 
** of this deity, which they fprinkle with oil and adorn every day with 
** flowers i they let up his figure in all their temples, in the ftrects, in 

“ the 
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“ the high roads, and in open plains at the foot of fome tree ; (b that 
perfons of all ranks may invoke him, before they undertake any 
“ bufinefs, and travelkrs worfliip him, before they proceed 'dn their 
'‘journeyi” To this I may add, .from my own obfervation, that in 
the commodious and ufeful town, which now rifcs at Dharmdranya or 
Gaya, under the auipices of the adiive and benevolent Thomas Law, 
Efq. colleitor of Rotas, .every new-built houfe, agreeably to an im- 
memorial ufage of the Hindus, has the name of Ga^v'^a fuperfcribcd 
on its door i and, in the old town, his image is placed over the gates, 
of the temples » 

We come now to Saturn, the oldeft of the pagan Gods, of whole- 
office and adfions much is recorded. The jargon of his being the fon of 
Earth and of Heaven, who was the fon of the Sky and the Day, is 
purely a confeflion of ignorance, who were his parents or who his pre- 
deceflbrs ■, and there appears more fenfe in the tradition faid to be 
mentioned by the inquifitive and well informed Plato, “ that both 
“ Saturn or time, and his confort Cybele, or the Earth, together 
“ with their attendants, were the children of Ocean and ThAtis, or; 

t 

“ in lefs poetical language, fprang from the waters of the great deep.” 
Ceres, the goddefs.of harvefts, was, it feems, their daughter ; and 
Virgil deferibes “ the mother and nurfe of all as crowned with tur- 
rets, in a car drawn by lions, and exulting in her hundred grand- 
fons, all divine, all inhabiting fplendid celeftial manfions.” As the 
God of time, or rather as time itfelf perfonified, Satui^n was ufually 
painted by the heathens holding a feythe in one hand, and, in the other, 
a fnake with its tail in its mouth, the fymbol of perpetual cycles and 
revolutions of ages : he was often reprefented in the aft of devouring 
years, in the form of children, and, Ibmetimes, encircled by the feafons 
appearing’ like boys and girls. By the Latins he was named Satun- 
nuS} and the moft ingenious etymology of that word is given by 

Festus 
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Fbstos the grammarian j who traces itj by a learned analogy to many 
ilmilar names, h fatu, from planting, bccaufe, when he reigned in 
Italy t he introduced and improved agriculture; but his diftinguifliing 
charaifter, which explains, indeed^ all his other titles and funAions, 
was exprefled allegorically by the ftern of a fhip or galley on the reverie 
of his ancient coins; for which Ovid afligns 4 very unfatisfadtory 
reafon, “ becaufe the divine ftranger arrived, in ’a fliip on the Italian 
“ coall as’if he cquld have been expected on horfe-b^pk or hovering, 
through the air.. 

The account, quoted by Pomey from Alexander Polyhistor, 
cafts a clearer light, if it really came from genuine antiquity, on the 
whole tale of Saturn ; “ that he preditfred an extraordinary fall of 
** rain, and ordered the conftjudtioh of a velTel, in which it was 
“ neceffary to fecute men, beails,. birds, and reptiles from a general. 
“ inundationJ' 

Now it frems not eafy to take a cool review of all thefe teftimonies 
concerning the birth, kindred, offspring, charafter, occupations, and 
endfe life of Saturn, without affenting to the opinion of Bochart, 
or admitting it at lead to be highly probable, that the fable was raifed 
on the true hiftory of Noah ; from whofe flood a new period of time 
was computed,, and a new feries of ages may be faid to have fprung ; 
who rofe freih, and, as it were, newly born from the waves; whofe 
wife was in fa£l the univerfal mother, and, that the earth might foon be 
repeopkd, w as early blefied with numerous and flourilhing defeendants: 
if we produce, therefore, an Indian king of divine birth, eminent for his 
piety and bcnefiLcnce, whofe ftory feems evidently to be that of Noah 
difguifed by AJiatick fivflion, we may fafely offer a conjefture, that he 
was aUo the fame perfonage with Saturn. This was Menu, or 
Satyavrata, whole pratronymick name was Vaivaswata, or child 

of 
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of the Sun ; and whom the Indians believed to have reigned over the 
whole world in the earlicft age of their chronology, but to have refide d 
in the country of Dravira, oii the coaft of the Eaftern Indian Pq^infula; 
the following narrative of thfc princi^tal event in his life I have literally 
tranflated from the Bhdgavat j and it is the fubjedt of the lirft Pur ana ^ 
entitled that of the Matfya, or Fip, 

\ 

■* Deliring ^he prefervation of herds, and of Brahman's-, of genii and 

* virtuous men, of the Vedas, of law, and of precious things, the lord 
"* of the univerfe affum'es many bodily 'thapes ; but, though he pervades, 

* like the air, a variety of beings, yet he is himfelf unvaried, fince he 

* has no quality fubjedi to change. At the clofe of the laft Calpa, 

* there was a general dedrudlion occaiioned by the deep of Brahma' ; 

* whence his creatures in different w,orlds were drowned in a vaft 

* ocean. Brahma', being inclined to dumber, dedring repofe after 

* a lapfe of ages, the ftrong demon Hayagri'va came near him, and 

* ftole the Vidas, which had flowed from his lips. When Hkri, the 

* preierver of the univerfe, difeovered this deed of the Prince of 

* Ddnavas, he took the diape of a minute fidi, called Jap'har'i. • A holy 
•* king, named Satyavrata, then reigned; a fervant of the fpivit, 

* which moved on the waves, and fo devout, that water was his only 

* fuftcnance. He was the child of the Sun, and, in the prefent Calpa, 

* is invefted by Nara'yan in tlie office of Menu, by the name of 

* Sra'ddhaoe VA, or the God of Obfequies. One day, as he was 

* making a libation in the river Critamald, and held water in the palm 
-* of his hand, he perceived a fmall fidi moving in it. The king of 

* Dravira immediately dropped the fifti into the river together "with 

* the water, which he had taken from it ; when the fap’/tart thus 

* pathetically addrefed the benevolent monarch : “ How canft thou, 
** O king, who fhoweft affeftion to the opprelled, leave me in this 
" river- water, where I am too weak to refill the monfters of the ftream, 

” who 
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•* vfho fill me with dread ?” He, not knowing who had affumed the 

* form of a fifh, applied his mind to the prefervation of the fap'har\y 

* both ’from good nature and from regard to his* own foul j and, having 

* heard its very fuppliant add^efs.;* he kindly placed it under his pro- 

* tedlion in a fmall V^afe full of water ; bu,t, in a Angle night, its bulk 

* was fo increafed, that it could not be contained* ip the jar, and thus 

‘ again addrelTed the illuftrlous Prince,: “ I am not pleafed with living 
“ mifcrably in thjs little vafe j make me a large manfioir, where I may 
“ dwell in comfort.” The king, removing it thence, placed it in the 
‘ water of a ciftern j but it grew three cubits in lefs than fifty minutes, 
‘ and faid ; “ O king, it pleafes me not to flay vainly in this narrow 

" ciftern : fince thou haft: granted me an afylum, give me a. fpacious 

“ habitation.” He then removed it, and placed it in a pool, where, 

‘ having ample fpace around itar body, it became a fifli of confiderable 

* fize. “ This abode, O king, is not conv-enient for me, who mufl: 

“ fwim at large in the waters : exert thyfelf for my fafety j and remove 
“ me to a deep lake Thus addrefied, the pious monarch threw 

* the fuppliant into a lake, and, when it grew of equal bulk, with that 
‘ piece Uf water, he caft the vaft: fiftv into the fea.. When the fifli was 
‘ tlirown into die waves, he thus again fpoke to Sa.tvavrata : 
“ here the horned fliarks, and other monfters of great ftrength will de- 
“ vour me j thou fliouldft not, O valiant man, leave me in this 
‘ ocean.” Thus repeatedly deluded by the fifli, who had addrefied him 
‘ with gentle words, the king faid; " who art thou, that beguileft 
“ me, in that ^ITumed ftiape ? Never before have I feen or heard of fo 
“ prodigious an inhabitant of the waters, who, like thee, haft: filled up, 
“ in a Angle day, a lake an hundred leagues in circumference. Surely, 
“thou art Bh.^gavat, who appeareft before me; the great Hkri, 
“ whofe dwelling was on the waves; and who now, in compaffion to 
“ thy fervants, beared: the form of the natives of the deep. Salutation 
“ and praife to thee, Q firft nialc^ the lord of creation, of prefervation, 

“ qT 
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** of deftfuftion ! Thou art the higheft objeft, O fupreme ruler, of us 
** thy adorers, who pioully feek thee. All thy delufive defeents in this 
world give exiftence to various beings : yet I am anxious to know, for 
“ what caufe that ftiape has been tlTupied by thee. Let me not, O 
“ lotos-eyed, approach in, vain the feet of a ‘deity, whofe perfcil 
“ benevolence has,bfecn extended to all; when thou haft fliewn us to 
“ our amazement the appearapee of other bodies, not in reality 
“ exifting, but fucceflively exhibited." The lorc^ .'of the univerfe, 

‘ loving the pious man, who thus imploced him, and intending to 

* preferve him from the fea of deffruftion, caufed by the depravity 

* of the age, thus told him how he was to a<ft. “ In feven days from 
“ the prefent time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be 
“ plunged in an ocean of death ; but, in the midft of the deftroying 
“ waves, a large veflel, fent by me fof thy ufe, fliall ftand before thee, 
“ Then fhalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of feeds; 
" and, accompanied by feven Saints, encircled by pairs of all brute 
“ animals, thou ftialt enter the fpacious, ark and continue in it, fecure 
“ from the flood on one immenfe ocean without light, except the 
“ radiance of thy holy companions. When the fhip fhall be agitated by 
“ an impetuous wind, thou fhalt faften it with a large fea-ferpent on my 
“ horn ; for I will bfc near thee : drawing the veflel, with thee and thy 

attendants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of men, until a night 
of Brahma' ftaall be completely ended. Thou fhalt then know my 
“ true greatnefs, rightly named the fupreme Godhead ; by my favour, 
‘‘ all thy qiieftions fhall be anfwcred, and thy mind abundantly inftrudt- 
ed." Heri, having thus diredled the monarch, difappeared; arid 

* Satyavrata humbly waited for the time, which the ruler of our 

* fenfes had appointed. The pious king, have fcattered towards the 

* Eaft the pointed blades of the grafs darbha, and turning his face to- 

* wards the North, fate meditating on the feet of the God, who had 

* boriie the form of a fifh. The fea, overwhelming its fhores, deluged 

‘ the 
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t the whole earth; and it was foon perceived to be augmented by 

* (bowers from inunenfe clouds. He, Hill meditating on the command 

* of BhAgavat, faw the velTel advancing, and entered it with the 
‘ chiefs of Brdhmansy having carriod into it the medicinal creepers and 

* conformed to the dtreeflions of Heri. T|ie faints thus addrefled him : 
“ O king, meditate on Ce sava ; who will, furtiiy, deliver us from 
“ this danger, and grant us profperity,” ThoGod, being invoked by 

* the monarch, lippeared again diftinftly on the vaft ocean in the form 
‘ of a fifh, blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, with one 
‘ ftupendous horn ; on which the king, as he had before been com- 

* manded by Heri, tied the (hip with a cable made of a vaft fer- 
‘ pent, and, happy in his prefervation, ftood praifing the deftroyer of 

* Madhu. When the monarch had hnifhed his hymn, the primeval 
‘ male, Bhagavat, who watched for his fafety on the great expanfe 
‘ of water, fpoke aloud to his own divine eflence, pronouncing a facred 

* Purdnay which contained the rules of the Sdnc'hya philofophy ; but 
‘ it was an infinite myftery to ,be concealed within the breaft of Saty- 

* avrata j who, fitting in the veflel with the faints, heard the prin- 
‘ ciple oF the foul, the Eternal Being, proclaimed by the preferving 
‘ power. Then Heri, rifing together with Brahma', from the 
‘ dcftru(ftive deluge, which was abated, flew the demon Hayagri'va, 

* and recovered the facred books. Satyavrata, inftrufted in all 

* divine and human knowledge, was appointed in the prefent Calpa, by 

* the favour of Vishnu, the feventh Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata; 

‘ butahe appoarance of a horned filh to the religious monarch was 
‘ Mdyd, or delufion; and he, who (hall devoutly hear this important 
‘ allegorical narrative, will be delivered from the bondage of fin.’ 

This epitome of the firft Indian Hiftory, that is now extant, appears 
to me very cyrious and very important ; for the ftory, though whimfi- 
cally dreffed up in the form of an allegory, feems to prove a primeval 
VOL. 1. L L tradition 
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tradition in this country of the univerfal deluge deferibed by Moses, and 
fixes confequently the time, when the genuine Hindu Chronology actu- 
ally begins. Wc find, 'it is true, in the Purdn, from which the narra- 
tive is extracted, amtbir deluge which, happened towards the clofe of 
the third age, when Yudh^st’kir was labouring* under the pcrfecution 
of his inveterate Duryo'dhan, and when Crishna, who had 
recently become incarnate for the purpofe of fuccouring the pious and 
of deftroying the wicked, was performing wondfers<ih the country of 
Mat' hard } but the fecond flood .was merely liocal and intended only to 
affeCt the people of Vraja: they, it feems, had offended In dr a, the God 
of the firmament, by their enthufiaftick adoration of the wonderful child, 
** who lifted up the mountain GSverdhena, as if it had been a flower, 
** and, by fheltcring all the herdfmen and fhepherdefles from the ftorm, 
** convinced Indra of his fuprcmacy.” That the Satya, or (if we 
may venture fo to call it) the Saturnian, age was in truth the age of the 
general flood, will appear from a clofe examination of the ten Avatars, 
or Defeents, of the deity in his capacity of preferver ; fince of tlie four, 
which are declared to have happened in the Satya yug,, the three JirJl 
apparently relate to fome ftupendous convulfion of our globe from 
the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhibits the miraculous 
punifhment of pride and impiety : firft, as we have fhown, there was, 
in the opinion of the Hindus, an interpofition of Providence to pre- 
ferve a devout perfon and his family (for all the Pandits agree, that his 
wife, though not named, muft be underftood to have been faved with 
him) from an inundation, by which all the wicked were deflroyedj 
next, the power of the deity defcends in the form of a Boar, the fymbol 
of ftrength, to draw up and fupport on his tufks the whole earth, which 
had been funk beneath the ocean ; thirdly, the fame power is repr.e- 
fented as a tortoife fuftaining the globe, which had been convulfed by 
the violent aflaults of demons, while the Gods churned the,fca with the 
mountain Mandar, and forced it to dilgorge the fitcred things and ani- 
mals. 
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mals, together with the water of life, which it had fwallowed: thefe ’ 
three ftorics relate, I think, to the fame event, Ihadowed by a moral, 
a metaphyfical, and an aftronomical, ^legory j >nd all three feem con- 
nedted with the hieroglyphical. fcftlptures of the old Egyptians, The 
fourth Avatir wa-s a’ lion ifluing from a burfting column of marble to 
devour a blafpheming monarch, who would otherjt'ife have flain his re- 
ligious fon i apd of the remaining fix, not one has the leaft relation to 
a deluge : the three, 'which are afcribed to the Trltayug,' when tyranny 
and irreligion are faid to have b^en iijtroduced,^ were ordained for the 
overthrow of Tyrants, or, their natural types. Giants with a thoufand 
arms formed for the moft extenfive oppreffion j and, in the Dwaparyug^ 
the incarnation of Crishna was partly for a fimilar purpofe, and partly 
with a view to thin the world of uiyuft and impious men, who had 
multiplied in that age, and began to fwarm on the approach of the 
Caliyug, or the age of contention and bafenefs. As to Buddha, he 
feems to have been a refornver of the dodtrines contained in the Vedas ^ 
and, though his good nature, led him to cenfure thofe ancient books, 
becaufe they .enjoined facrifices of cattle, yet he is admitted as the 
nir\tji Avatar even by the Brahmans of Cast, and his praifes are fung 
by the poet Jayade'va: his chara(fler is in many relpcdls very ex- 
trarodinar)' ; but, as an account of it belongs rather to Hiftory than 
to Mythology, it is referved for another diflTcrtation. The tenth Avatar ^ 
we arc told, is yet to come, and is expedled to appear mounted (like 
the crowned conqueror in the Apocalyps) on a white horfe, with a 
cimtter blazirtg like a comet to mow down all incorrigible and impeni- 
tent.offenders, who ihall then be on earth. 

Thefe four Tugs have fo apparent an affinity with the Grecian and 
Roman ages, that one origin may be naturally affigned to both fyftems : 
the firft in hoth is dillingviiflied as abounding in gold^ though Saiya 
mean truth and probity^ which were found, if ever, in the times im- 
mediately 
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mediately following fo tremendous an exertion of the divine power as 
the deftruition of mankind by a general deluge; the next is oharac- 
terized by Jiher^ and Ihe third, by copper ; though their ufual names 
allude to proportions imagined in 6ach between vice and virtue : the 
prefent, or eartberif age feents more properly diferiminated than by iron, 
as in ancient Europe fince that metal is not bafer or lefs ufeful, though 
more common in our timbs and oonfequently lefs precious, than copper; 
while mere eahh conveys an idea of the loweft degradation. We may 
here obferve, tliat the true Hiftocy of t^e Wofld feems obvioufly divifibic 
into four ages or periods ; which may be called, firft, the Diluvian, or 
pureft age ; namely, the times preceding the deluge, and thofe fucceed- 
ing it till the mad introduction of idolatry at Babel ; next, the Patri- 
archal, or pure, age; in which, indeed, there were mighty hunters of 
bealts and of men, from the rife of patriarchs in the family of Sem to 
the fimultaneous eftabllihment of great Empires by the defeendants of 
his brother Ha'm ; thirdly, the Mofaick, or lefs pure, age ; from the 
legation of Moses, and during the time, when his ordinances were 
comparatively well-obferved and uncorrupted ; laltly, the Prophetical, or 
impure, age, beginning with the vehement warnings given by the I?ro- 
phets to apoftate Kings and degenerate nations, but ftill fubfifting and 
to fublift, until all genuine prophecies fliall be fully accomplilhed. The 
duration of the Hiftorical ages mull needs be very unequal and difpropor- 
tionate ; while that of the Indian Yugs is difpofed fo regularly and arti- 
ficially, that it cannot be admitted as natural or probable : men do not 
become reprobate in a geometrical progreflion or at the termination of 
regular periods ; yet fo well-proportioned are the Tugs, that even the 
length of human life is diminillied, as they advance, from an hundred 
thoufand years in a fubdecuple ratio; and, as the number of principal 
Avatars in each decreafes arithmetically from four, fo the number of 
years in each decreafes geometrically, and all together confiztute the ex- 
travagant furn of four million three hundred and twenty thoufand years, 

which 
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which aggregate, . multiplied by feventy-one, is the period, in which 
every Menu is believed to prefide over the v^rorld. Such a period, one 
might conceive, would have fatished Archytas, the meafurer of fea 
and earth and the number er of their funds ^ or Archimedes, who invented 
a notation, that was capable of expreffing the number of them ; but the 
comprehenfive mind of an Indian Chronologift has ’no limits ; and the 
reigns of fourteen Menus are only a fingle day of Brahma', fifty of 
which days have'dapfed, according to the Hindus, from tfie time of the 
Creation : that all this puerility, as it feems at firft view, may be only 
an aftronomical riddle, and allude to the apparent revolution of the fixed 
ftars, of which the Brahmans made a myftery, I readily admit, and am 
even inclined to believe •, but fo technical an arrangement excludes all 
idea of ferious Hiftory. I am fenfible, how much thefe remarks will 
offend the warm advocates for Indian antiquity; but we muft not facri- 
fice truth to a bafe fear of giving offence : that the V Idas were actually 
written before the flood, I fliall never believe ; nor can we infer from 
the preceding flory, that the learned Hindus believe it ; for the allego- 
rical flumber of Brahma' and the theft of the facred books mean only, 
in Ampler language, that the human race was become corrupt ; but that 
the f^edas are very ancient, and far older than other Sanferit compofi- 
tions, I will venture to affert from my own examination of them, and 
a comparifon of their flylc with that of the Purdns and the Dherma 
Sujira, A fimilar comparifon juflifies me in pronouncing, that the 
excellent law-book aferibed to Swa'yambhuva Menu, though not 
even 'pretended to have been written by him, is more ancient than the 
Bha'cavat j but that it was compofed in the firft age of the world, 
the Brahmans would find it hard to perfuade me ; and the date, which 
has been afligned to it, does not appear in either of the two copies, whicli 
I pofTcfs, or in any other, that has been collated for me : in fadt the fup- 
pofed date is comprized in a verfe, which flatly contradidfs the work 
itfelf; for it was not Menu who compofed the fyftem of law, by the. 

command 
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command of his father Brahma', but a holy perfqnage or demigod, 
named Bhrigu, who revealed to men what Menu had delivered at the 
requeft of him and other .faints or patriarchs. In the Mdnava Sdf^ 
tra, to conclude this digreflion, the meafuro is fo uniform and melo- 
dious, and the ftyle Xo perfeftly Sanferit, or Palijhed, that the book mull 
*• 

he more modern tha« the feriptures of Moses, in which the fimplicity, 
or rather nakednefs, of the Hebfeiv dialeft, metre, and ftyle, muR con- 
vince every unbiafled man of their fuperior antiquity * 

I leave etymologifts, who decide every thing, to decide whether the 
word Menu, or, in the nominative cafe. Menus, has any connexion 
with Minos, the •Lawgiver, and fuppofed fon of Jove: the Cretans,. 
according to Diodorus of Sicily, ufed to feign, that moft of the great 
men, who had been deified, in return for the benefits which they had 
conferred on mankind, were born in their ifland } and hence a doubt 
may be raifed, whether Minos was really a Cretan. The Indian legi- 
llator was the firft, not the feventh, Mei5u, or Satyavrata, whom I 
fuppofe to be the Saturn oi Italy: part of Saturn 's'charafter, in- 
deed, was that of a great lawgiver, 

Qm genus indocile ac difperfum montibus altis 
Compofuit, legefque dedit, 

and, we may fufpedl, that all the fourteen Menus are reducible to one, 
who was called Nuh by the Arabs, and probably by* the Hebrews, 
though we have diiguiled his name by an improper pronunciation.of it. 
Some near relation between the feventh Menu and the Grecian Minos. 
may be inferred from the Angular charadler of the Hindu God, Yama,, 
who was alfo a child of the Sun, and thence named Vaivaswata: he 
had too the fame title with his brother, SRA'nDHADF.'vA'i another of 
his titles was Dhermara'ja, or Kwg ofjujlice-, and a third, Pitri- 

PETI, 
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PETi, or Lord of the Patriarchs \ but he is chiefly diilinguiflied as judge 
of departed fouls ; for the Hindus believe, that, when a foul leaves its 
body, it Immediately repairs to Tamapur, or thfc city of Yam a, where 
it receives a juft fentence from him, and either afeends to Siverga, 
or the firft heaven, of is driven down to Nffrac, the region of ferpents, 
or alTumes on earth the form of fome animal, unlcfi jts offence had been 
fuch, that it ou^ht to be condemned to.a^ vegetable, or even to a mineral, 
prifon. AnothOT.< of* his names is very remarkable : I* mean that of 
Ca'la, or time, the idea of which is intimately blended with the cha- 
ra<fters of Saturn and of Noah ; for the name Cronos has a raanifeft 
affinity with the word chronos, and a learned follower of Zera'tusht 
affures me, that, in the books, which the Behdhts hold facred, mention 
is made of an univerfil inundation, there named the deluge of Time. 

It having been occafionally obferved, that Ceres was the poetical 
daughter of Saturn, wc cannot clofe this head without adding, that the 
Hindus alfo have tlicir Goddefs of Abundance, whom they ufually call 
Lacshmi', and whom they confidcr as the daughter (not of Menu, 
but), of Bhrigu, by whom the firft Code of facred ordinances was pro- 
mulgated; ftie is alfo named Pedma' and Camala' from the facred 
Lotos or Nympbaca-, but her moft remarkable nanie'is Sri', or, in the 
firft cafe, Sri's, which has a refemblance to the Latin, and means for- 
tune or profperity. It may be contended, that, although Lacshmi' may 
be figuratively called the Ceres of Hindujlan, yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who fubfifted by agriculture, might naturally con- 
ceive a Deity to prefide over their labours, without having the leaft in- 
tercourfe with each other ; but no reafon appears, why two nations 
ffiould concur in fuppofing that Deity to be a female: one at leaft of 
them would be more likely to imagine, that the Earth was a Goddefs, 
and that the ,God of abundance rendered her fertile. Befides, in very 
ancient temples near Gaya, we fee images of Lacshmi', with full 

breafts 
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breafts and a ^erd twifted under her arm like a horn of plenty t which 
look very much like the old Grecian and Roman figures of Ceres. 


The fable 'of Satdrk having boen ^us analyfed, let ti§ ’proceed to 
his defcendenits j and begin, ^as the Poet advifes, with Jupiteb, whofe 
fupremacy, thunderyund libertinifm every boy learns firom Ovip; while 
his great offices of Creator, Pref^rver, and Deftroyer, are not generally 
confidered in^the fyfiems of Rur^an mythology. . Thy Romans had, as 


we have before obfi^ed. 
Firmament perfoiuiph'^f 
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creating pdwer, the Giver of Life ; an attribute, which I mention here 
6n the authority of Cornittus, a confummate maftcr of mythological 
learning! We are advifed by Plato hin^elf tb fearch for the roots of 
Greek words in fome barl)arous„ that is, foreign, foil } but, £nce I look 
upon etymological conjectures as a weak, bjiiis for hiftorical inquiries, I 

f 

hardly dare fuggeft, that Zev, Siv, and Jov, are)i\e fame fyllable dif- 
ferently pronounced: it muft, however be admitted, that the Greeks 
having no palatial like that of the Indians y might tave expreffed 

it by their z^ta, and thaVthe initial letters of zugon and jugum are (as 
the inftance proves) eafily interchangeable. 

Let us now defeend, from thefe general and introductory remarks, to 
fome particular obfervations on the refemblance of Zeus or Jupiter to 
the triple divinity Vishnu, SivA, Brahma^ for that is the order, in 
which they arc Of^prelTed by the letters A, U, and M, which coalefce 
and form the myftical word O'Mj a word, which never efcapes the 
lips of a pious Hindu, who meditates on it in lilence : whether the 
Egyptian ON, which is commonly fuppoied to mean the Sun, be the 
Sanferit inonofy liable, I leave others to determine. It muft always be 
rem'embered, that the learned Indians, as they are inftruded by their 
own books, in truth acknowledge only Ode Supreme Being, whom 
they call Brahme, or the great one in the neuter gender:, they 
believe his Eflence to be infinitely remoyed from Ae comprehenfion of 
any mind but his own ; and they fuppofe him to mamfeft his power by 
the operation pf his divine fpirit, whom they name Vishnu* the Per- 
vader, and Na'ra'van, or Moving on tie waters, both in the ukUcu- 
line gender, whence he is often denominated the Firft Mde-, and by 
this power they believe, that the whole order of nature is preferved 
and fupported'i but the Vidintis, untdile to form a diftinCt idea of 
brute matter independent of mind, or to conceive that the work of Su- 
preme Goodnefs was left a moment to itfelf, imagine that tlie Deity is 
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ever prefent to his work, and conftantly fupports^ a feries of perceptions, 
which, in one fenfe, they call illuforyt though they cannot but admit 
the reality of all created fornas, as far as the happinefs of creatures can 
be aiFe(fled by them. When they confider the divine power exerted in 
ereatingt or in giving exiftencc to that which exifted not before, they 
called the deity Bp.ahma' in the mufculine gender alfoj and, when 
they view him in the light of Dejiroyer, or rather Changer of forms, 
they give hioA a thoufand nsnnesi; nl" which Siva, i'<iA or i'swara, 

Maha'de'va or Make's a, are the 
ions of thcfe three Powers are varioufly 
a ntunber of allegories, and from 
of, water, the doc- 
veneration |i|id to the Nymphcea, or 
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concenung the flood only, and muft ajppear indubitable, that their doc- 
trine is in part borrowed from the opening of Birdsit or Genejis, than 
which a'fablimer paflage, from the firft wprd to the laft, never flowed 
or will flow from any human pen In the Beginning God created the 

" heavens and the earth. — And the earth was void and wafte, and dark- 

% 

nefs was on the face of the deep, and the Spirit* of God moved upon 
** the face of the waters ; and God faid : Let Light be — and Light 
** was" The fubliniity of this paflage is conflderably ’diminifhed by 
the Indian paraphrafe of i:, with which Menu, the fon of Brahma', 
begins his addrefs to the fages, who confulted him oh the formation of 
the univerfe : “ This world, fays he, was all darknefs, undifccrniblc, 
“ undiftinguiihable, altogether as in a profound fleep ; till the felf-ex- 
“ iflent inviflble God, making it manifeft with five elements and other 
glorious forms, perfedily difpeiled the gloom. He, defiring to raife 
up various creatures by an emanation from his own glory, firft created 
“ the watersy and imprefled them with a power of motion: by that 
“ power was produced a golden Egg, blazing like a thoufand funs, in 
“ which was born Brahma', felf-exifting,Vthe great parent of all rational 
“ beings. The waters are called ndrdy fince they are the offspring of 
“ l^ERA (or i'swara); and thence was Na'ra'vana named, becaufe 
“ his firft ayanoy or moving, yr^ on themu 

“ That which is, the invifible caufe, et£mal, felf-extfting, but 
unperceived, becoming mafeuline from neuter, is celebrated among 
" all .creatures by the^name of Brahma'. That God, having dwelled 
“ in the Egg, through revolving years, Himfelf meditating on Him- 
“ felf, divided it into two equal parts; and from thofe halves formed 
“the heavens 'and the earth, placing in the midft the fubtil ether, 
“ the eight points of the world, and thd permanent receptacle of wa- 
“ ters.” 


To 
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To this curious defcription, ■with which the Mdnava Safira begins, I 
cannot refrain from fubjoining the four verfcs, which arc the text of the 
hhigavat, and are believed to have been pronounced by the Supreme 

Being to Brahma': the following vvjrfipn is moR fcrupuloufly literri*. 

€ 

I 

Even I -was evp/i at firft, not any other thing j that, which exifls, 
** unperceived j fupremcc afterwards I am that which isj and he, 
“ who muft remain, am I. 

“ Except the First Cause, whatever may appear, and may not 
** appear, in the mind, know that tp be the mind’s Ma'ya' (or Utlu- 
**Jion)t as light, as darknefs. 

“ As the great elements are in various beings, entering, yet not enter- 
** ing (that is, pervading, not deftroying), thus am I in them, yet not 
** in them. 

'♦ 

“ Even thus far may inquiry be made by him, who feeks to know 
** the principle of mind, in union and reparation, which muft bt Every 

" WHERE ALWAYS,” 

Wild and obfeure as thefe ancient verles muft appear in a naked 
verbal tranflation, it will perhaps be thought by many, that the poetry 
or mythology of Greece or Italy afford no conceptions more awfully 
magnificent: yet the brevity and fimplicity’of the Mt^ajck diftion are 
unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in the opinion of the Romans, Ovin, 
who might naturally have been expe^ed to deferibe it with learning and 

* See the OrigiiuJ, p. 206. Plate IV. 
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elegance, leaves us wholly in the dark, lobicb of the Gods •was ibe aStor in 
it: other Mythologifts are more explicit ; and we may rely on the authority 
of CoRrfuTus, that the old European heathens cbnfidered Jove (not the 
fon of Saturn, but of the Ethfr, that is of an unknown parent) as the 
great Life-giver ^ and Father of Gods and tt}en j to which may be added 
the Orphean dodtrine, preferved by Proclus, thsrt.* ‘‘ the abyfs and cm- 
“ pyreum, the earth and fea, the Gods and Goddeffes, were produced 
“ by Zeus or •.J,uPiTER.’' In this charafter he correfponds with 
Brahma' i and, pcrhaps,»with that God of the Babylonians (if we can 
rely on the accounts of their ancient religion), who, like Brahma', re- 
duced the univerfe to order, and, like Bra^hma', loft bis head, with the 
blood of which new animals were inftantly formed: I allude to the 
common ftory, the meaning of which I cannot difeover, that Brahma' 
had five heads till one of them Was cut oflTby Na'ra'ya'n. 

That, in another capacity, Jove was the Helper and Supporter of all, 
we may collc<9: from his oXA^Latin epithets, and from Cicero, who 
inforrns us, tlut his ufual name is a contrailion of Juvans Pater -, an 
etymology, which ihows the idea entertained of his character, though 
we 'may have fome doubt of its accuracy. Callimachus, we know, 
addrefles him as the beftower of all good, and of fecurity from grief-, and, 
ftnee neither •wealti •without' jvirpti, mr virtue •without •wealth, give com- 
plete happinefs, htf plrays, like a Wife poet, for both. An Indian prayer 
for riches would.vtie’^redtcd to Lacshmi', the wife of Vishnu, fince 
the Hindu G(}d4l$fte8^^: to Jhe of 

lords: as to Cu.vb'ra, the /ad!u*« Plutiis, one of whofe names in 
Paulhftya, he is Severed, indeed, as a magnificent Deity, refiding in the 
palace of ^/ard^^or bpme through the Iky in a Ijjilendid car named Pu/h- 
paca, but is manifeAly fubordinate, lilce 'die other feven Genii, to the 
three principal Gods, or rather to the principal God confidered in three 
capacities. As the foul of the world, or the pervading mind, fo finely 

deferibed 
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dcfcribed by Virgil, we fee Jove reprcfentcd by feveral Roman poets; 
and with great fublimity by Lucan in the known fpeech of Cato 
concerning the Ammoriian oracle, “ Jupiter is, wherever we look, 
wherever we move.” This is prccifely the Indian idea of Vishnu, 
according to the four verfes above exhibited, not that the Brihmans 
imagine their male Divinity to be the divine EJfence of the great one, 
which they declare to be v/holly ipcomprehenfiblc ; but, fince the power 
of preferving created things by a fuperintending providence, belongs 
eminently to the Godhead, they hold that power to exift tranfcendently 
in the preferving member of the Triad, whom they fuppofe to be every 
WHERE ALWAYS, not in fubftancc, but in fpirit and energy: here, 
however, I ipeak of the Vaijhneevds ; for the Saiva’s aferibe a fort of pre- 
eminence to Siva, whofe attributes arc now to be concifely examined. 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and Deftroyer, that Jove encoun- 
tered and overthrew the Titans and Giants, whom Typhon, Briareus, 
Titius, and the reft of their fraternity, led againft the God of Olym- 
pus-, to whom an Eagle brought lightning and thunderbolts during the 
warfare : thus, in a limilar conteft between Siva and the Daityas, or 
children of Diti, who frequently rebelled againft heaven, Brahma 
is believed to have, prefented the God of Deftruftion with fiery jhafts. 
One of the many poems, entitled Rdmdyan, the laft book of which has 
been tranllated into Italian, <;ontains an extraordinary dialogue between 
the crow Bhujlsunda, and a rational Eagle, named Gar on A, who is 
often painted with the face of a beautiful youth, and t|je body of an 
imaginary bird j and one of the eighteen Purdnas bears his name and 
comprizes his whole hiftory. M. Sonnerat informs us, that Vishnu 
is reprefented in fome places riding on the Garuda, which he fuppofes 
to be the Pondicheri Eagle of Brisson, efpecially as the Brahmans of 
the Coaft highly venerate that clafs of birds and provide food for num- 
bers of them at ftated hours : I rather conceive the Gardda to be a 

fabulous 
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fabulous bird, but agree with him, that the Hindu God, who rides on 
it, rcfcmbles the ancient Jupitkr. In the old temples at Gayd, Vish- 
nu is either mounted on this poetical bird or attended by it together 
with a little page ; but, left ar. etymologift ftiould find Ganymed in 

f 

Garud, I muft obferve that the Sanferit word is pronounced Garura-, 
though I admit, that the Grecian and Indian ftories of the celeftial bird 
and the page .appear to have fome 'refemblancc. As the Olympian 
Jupiter fixed his Court and held his Councils on a lofty and brilliant 
mountain, fo the appropriated fcaj: of Maha'de'va, whom the Saiva's 
confider as the Chief of the Deitiesy was mount every fplinterof 

whofe rocks was an ineftimablc gem S; his ten^i^ial haunts are the fnowy 
hills of Himdlaya, or that branch of them to the Eaft of the Brahmapu- 
tra, which has the name of Chandrajic' hara, or the Mountain of the 
Moon. When, after all thefe circumftances, we learn that Siva is be- 
lieved to have three eyts, whence he is named alfo Trilo'chan, and 
know from Pausani as, not only that Triophthalmos was an epithet of 
Zeus, hut that a ftatuc of him had been found, fo early as the taking 
of Troy, with /I third eye in bis forehead, we fee him reprefented by 
the^.f//«diwi 5 we conclude, that the identity of the two Gods falls 
little ihoit :^, being demonftrated. ' 

In the chareifter'pf alfb we may look upon this Indian Defty 

as corrcfpondm^-;, with the Jove, or Pluto ; efpecially fince 

Ca'li', or gender, is a name of hU conibrt, who 

will appear.^i'iii^W£?^'W^Pit6sERPiNEt 4hdo«^^4f '#fe can rtly on a 
Perftan tipnllatiiain oC^'e 'iSi<;^tfn«i<,4^.^.the,origiual is not yet in my 
pofleffion), th^^ foirarcign of Pdlitd, or the Infernal Regions, is the King 
of Serpents, oati^ Si^fcXNA'GA ; for Crishna is there faid'to have de- 
feended with his favourite Arjun to the feat of that formidable divinity, 
from, whom inftantly obtained the favour, which he requefted, that 

the fouls of a Brahman's fix fbns, who had been llain in battle, might 

reanimate 
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reanimate their refpedlive bodies j and Se'shana'ga is thus defcribed: 
** He had a gorgeous appearance, with a thoufand heads, and, pn each 
“ of them, a crown fet with, refplendent gems, one of which was larger 
“ and brighter than the reft ; his eyes* gleamed like flaming torches ; 
“ but his neck, hi§ tongues, and his body were black; the Ikirts of 
“ his habiliment were yellow, and a fparkling jewel hung in every one 
“ of his cars ; his arms v^cre extended, and adorned with rich bracelets, 

and his hands bore the holy ihell, the radiated weapon, the mace for 
“ war, and the lotos.’’ Thus IV.UTp was 6ften exhibited in painting 
and fculpture with a diadem and feeptre ; but himfelf and his equipage 
were of the blackeft lhade. 

'There is yet another attribute of Maha'de'va, by which he is too 
vifibly diftinguiflied in the drawings ani temples of Bengal. To deftroy, 
according to the Fiddnti's of India, the SiiJTs of Perjia, and many Phi- 
lofophers of our European fchools, is only to generate and reproduce in 
another form : hence the God of DeJlruSiion is holden in this country to 
prefide over Generation ; as a lymbol of which he rides on a "white bull. 
Can we doubt, that the loves and feats of Jupiter Genitor (not.for- 
getting the ivbite bull of Europa) and his extraordinary title of Lapis, 
for which no fatisfa<ft*ory reafon is commonly given, have a connexion 
with the Indian Philofophy and Mythology ? As to the deity of Lamp- 
facus, he was originally a mere fcare-crow, and ought not to have a 
place in any mythological fyftcm; and, in regard to J^acchus, the 
God of Vintage (between whofe z&s and thofc of Jupni^ii we find, as 
Bacon pbierves, a wonderful affinity), his Itiypha/lici urates, meafures, 
and ceremonies alluded probably to the fuppofed relation of Love and 
Wine* unlefs we believe them to have belonged originally to Siva, one 
of whofe names is Vdgis or Ba'gi's, and to have been afterwards im- 
properly applied. Though, in an Eflay on the Gods of Ind(a, where the 
Brdbmam are politively forbidden to tafte fermented liquors, we can have 
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little to do with Bacchus, as God of Wine, who was probably no more 
than the imaginary Prefident over the vintage in Italy, Greece, and the 
lower Afia', yet we mull not omit Svra'db'vi, the Goddefs of Wine, 
who arofc, fay the Hindus, from the ocean; when it was churned with 
the mountain Mandar ; and this fable feems to indicate, that the Indians 
came from a country, in which wine was anciently^ made and confidered 
as a bleffingj though the dangerous effedts of irftdmperance induced 
their early legiftators to prohibit the ufe of all fpirituous liquors ; and it 
were much to be wilhed, that fo wife a law had never been violated. 

Here may be introduced the Jupiter Marinus, or Neptune, of the 
Romans, as refembling Maha'de'va in his generative charadler; elpe- 
cially as the Hindu God is the hulband of BHAVA'Ni,'*whofe relation to 
the waters is evidently mark^ ^ii bv her image being reilored to them at 
the conclufion of her great fellival, ewed Durgotfava : Ihe is known 
alfo to have attributes ei^ly fimilar to thole of Venus Marina, whofc 
birth from the fea^foam and fplendld rife from the Conch, in which Ihe 
had been cradled, have affordeH fo many charming fubjedls to ancient 
and modern pdlilts ; and it is very remarkable, that the Rembh^:' of 
IndIia’s who feems to correfptted with the popular VENUf; cf 

Goddefs of fieauty, was produced, Noeording (o (he Indian Fabuli^ 
from the froth of the churned ocean, ^he identity of the iris' ula add 
the trident, the weapon of Siva and of Neptune, feems to ellabla^ 
this analogy*^ g^d the vieneration paid ill over India to th^’ large buc-n 
cinum, eQMi;|P|^ when it oan b&fouad‘'wijdh.il^-fpi^^ lihe and moqdii 
turned froh^iw t«i right, brii^lp. to our mjsod the 'vtalSkk. of 

Triton. of Water is 

far inferior U to Inora. isvhoiE thd^KlKe of the 

benehceot geaii. 
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This way of confidering the Gods as individual fubftances, but as 
diftindl perfons in diftin(fl charadlers, is common to the European and 
Indian fyftems ; as well as the cuftom of giving the higheft of them the 
greateft number of names : "hence, not to repeat what has hisen faid of 
Jupiter, came the triple capacity of Diana } and hence her petition 
in Callimachus, 'that flie" might be polyonymous or many-titled. The 
confort of Siva is 'more eminently marked by thefe diftindions than 
thofe of Brahma' or Vishnu: ihe refembles the Isis Myrionymos, to 
whom an ancient marble, defcribed by Gruter, is dedicated: but her 

• r- 

leading names and characters are' P a'Icvati', Durga', Bhava'nL 


As the Mountainr-born Goddjijli^, or Pa'rvati', fhe has many proper- 
ties of the Olympu^'^v^ai her i^^jj^ick deportment, high fpirit, and 
general attribuJ^fS- arc tlie'^'f^ and we”i(lnd.her both on Mount Cailafot 
and at tbt Ifefiftiuets of the Deities, uniformly the companion of her 
hulbahd: '&nc circumftance i|"i^;je,£^llel is extremely ^ngular : Ihe is 
ufualjy’ intended by her fon C^|tji:^^B'yA* who rides ok^Jlt^eacoci} and, 
in.jbilie drawings, hw own ififtms h> be fpangled ai^.eyesj to 
w|iiph muft be added $3ine of her" tempos, a without 
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this charadcr flic rcfembles Minerva, not the peaceful inventrefs of 
the fine and ufcful arts, but Pallas, armed with a helmet and fpear: 
both reprefent heroick Virtue, or Valour united with Wifdomi both 
flew Demons and Giants with t^eip own hands, and both prote<51ed the 
wife and virtuous, who paid them due ad(jration. As Pallas, they 
fay, takes her name from vibrating a lance, and uftially appears in com- 
plete armour, thus Cur is, the old Latjan word for a fpear, was one of 
Juno’s titles j’arnJ,fo,»if Giraldus be corredl, was Hoplosmia, which 
at Elis, it feems, meant a female drefled in panoply or complete accoutre- 
ments. The unarmed Mi n e R va of the Romans apparently correfponds, as 
patronefs of Science and Genius, with Sereswati, the wife of Brahma', 
and the emblem of his principal Creative Power : both goddelfes have 
given their names to celebrated grammatical works; but the Sarefwata 
of Saru'pa'cha'rya is far mofe concife as well as more ufeful and 
agreeable than the Minerva of Sanctius. The Minerva of Italy in- 
vented the Jlute, and Sereswati prefides over melody : the proteftrefs 
of Athens was even, on the fanje account, furnamed M us ice'. 

Many ' learned Mythologifts, with Giraldus at their head, con- 
fider the peaceful Minerva as the Isis of Egypt-, from whofe temple 
at Sais a wonderful infcription is quoted by PLUtARCH, which has a 
refemblance to the four Sanferit verfes above exhibited as the text of 
the Bbagavat : “ I am all, that hath been, and is, and Ihall be; and my 
“ veil no mortal hath ever removed.” For my part 1 have no doubt, that 
the iswARA and Isf oftheH/«<f«r arc the Osiris and Isis oiiHxt Egyptians 
though a dhlindl efikyin the manner of Plutarch would be requifite in 
order to demonftratc their identity : they mean, I conceive, the Poivefs of 
Nature confidered as Male and Female ; and Isis, like the other god- 
defles, rcprcfcnts the aiflivc power of her lord, whofe eight forms, under 
which he becomes vifible to man, were thus enumerated by Ca'li- 
PA'SA near two thoufand years ago ; “ Water was the firll work of the 

“ Creator; 
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** Creator; and Fire receives the oblation of clarified butter, as the law 
** ordains ; the Sacrifice is performed with folemnity ; the two Lights of 
” heaven diftinguifh time ; the fubtil Etber^ which is the vehicle of 
“ found, pervades the univerfe ; the Earth is the natural parent of all 
increafe j and by Air al^ things breathing artf animated : may is A, 
** the power propitionfly apparent in thefe eight forms, blefs and fuflain 
“ you !" The five elements, therefore, as well as the Sun and Moon, 
are confidered as isA or the Ruler, from which ^>yord isi may be 
regularly formed, though isa^nI be the ufual name of his aBive Power, 
adored as the Goddefs of Nature. I have not yet found in Sanferit the 
wild, though poetical, tale of lo ; but am perfuaded, that, by means 
of the Purdnas, we fltall in time dilcovcr all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians without decyphering their hieroglyphicks : the bull of Iswara 
feems to be Apis, or Ap, as he is irtore correftly named in the true 
reading of a palTage in Jeremiah ; and, if the veneration fliown both 
in T^et and India to fb amiable and ufeful a quadruped as the Cow, to> 
gether with the regeneration of the Lama himfclf, have not fome affini- 
ty with the religion of Egypt and the idolatry of Ifrael, we muft at Icaft 
allow that circumllances have wonderfully coincided. Bhava'ni now 
demands our attention; and in this charader I fuppofe the wife of 
Maha'de'va to be as well the Juno Cinxia or Lucina of the Romans 
(called alfo by them Diaha Sohizona, and the Greeks Ilithyia) as 
Venus herfclf ; not the Idalian queen of laughter and jollity, who, with 
her Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful child of poetical imagination, 
and anfwers to the Indian Rembha' widi her celeftial tryin of Apfard's, 
or damfels of paradife; but Venus Urania, fo luxuriantly painted by 
Lucretius, and fo properly invoked by him at the opening of a'poem 
on nature; Venus, pTc&dXng oyex generation, and, on that account, ex- 
hibited fometimes of both lexes (an union very common in the Indian 
fculpturcs), as in her bearded ftatue at Rome, in the images perhaps called 
Hermathena, and in thofe figures of her, which had the form of a coni- 

cal 
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eal marbk\ “ for the reafbn of which figure we are left, fays Tacitus, 
** in the dark the reafon appears too clearly in the temples and paint- 
ings oS> Hinduftan i where it never feems to haye entered the heads of 
the legiflators or people that any thing natural could be olFenfively ob- 
fcene j a lingularity, yvhich pervades all their writings and converfation, 
but is no proof of depravity in their morals’. Both. Plato and Cicero 
fpeak of Eros, or the Heavenly Cupid, as the fon. ’of Venus and Jupi- 
ter; which proves, that the monarch of Olympus and the Goddefs of 
Fecundity were'connefted as Maha'de'va and Bhava'ni; the God 
Ca'ma, indeed, had Ma'ya' and>CA»YAPA, or Uranus, for his parents. 


at Icaft according to thcMytholOgSls of Cajhmir but, in moft refpe<as, 
he feems the twin-brot^^ f ^J j |afc,w gjd|..ridier j ^ more lively appen- 
dages. One of his iplW^'epidt which is 

erroneonfly writ|^ and I am now convinced, 4||j;tt the fort of 

refemblanc^\^ipiTiich has been obferved between his Latisiit^ Sanferit 
names, is 4^dental : in each name the three firfi letters are ^<broo^, and 
between there is no affinity. Whether any Mythological^nnec- 
tion fubfi^ed between the amnracip, with the fragrant leaves of which 


Hy MEN' bound his temples, and of India, muft be left unde- 

terrninedi rela^a^,^ two plants (if dffibsrnmx be pro- 

perly 


One of thd^dift 
Goddefs, ^.dta^before- 
the Paidi^ii^^l 


lltqnies, in the feltival of the Indian 
of calling Iwr image w/e the river ; 

s^l^-edkr^y knew^ ^ ,why ; but 
'Softrin^jf tkftt. Iwftr is a 


fwered; * |iDH j ^^ S i^ p l w l orSaed^y-f 
this cuftaM^^^lMnceivetl'^^^jS 
form of 

by fome iSsmdiifiiiiti on^ of that elp||l 
after havmg received 


another form of the God of Nature^- thwgh fubfequent, in the order of 


fSTA'^Nl, who 

jij.sto which ^JmSt figure is reftored, 
m which is confidered as 


Creation, 
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-Creation, to the primeval fluid. There feems no decifive proof' of one 
original fyftem among idolatrous nations in the worftiip oflri^^-gods 
and river-goddefles, nor in the homage paid^to their ftreams, and the 
ideas of purification annexed to them : fincf G^ks, lotiiam, Egyptians^ 
and Hindus might (without' any communication t\ith each other) have 
adored the feveral divinities of their great rivers, froni which they de- 
rived pleafure, health, and abundance.' Tift notion of Dodlor h^us- 
GRAVE, that large rivers were fuppofcd, fr6m their ftrength and rapidi- 
ty, to be condudted by Qods, while^ rivulets only were protedled by fe- 
male deities, is, like moft other hblionfe of Grammarians on the gendbrs 
of nouns, overthrown by fa^*’'* *-&^^'of the great Indian rivirs are 
feminine j and the ^dd|die^ ^ tHi^'^ters, whom the Hindus 

chiefly venerate,^. Pallas, from 

the head of Indian Jove j ' Yamuna', dau^w^r of the Sun, and 


SereswatI; ‘all three meet iii ■^oyaga thence callejd^[^rW«/, ov the 
three plaip^ locks j but Sereswa^I* acet^ding to the i^iilar belief, 
finks vaiider ground, and rifcs ^ a^tl^r ^ivini near Hugih where ihe 
Rejoins Jier beloved Gang A'ii. The'' is, inde^, a male 
river; and, as his name fignifi^ tile Son of Brahmj^', I thfe^ce took 
occafiori to feign that he*wj^ ljtj|ffied ^to G^nga', ^jbqpgh l/'li^ve hot 


yet fecn any tiM^tioQ pf him,^ God, in the Sanferit bijokf 




now 


TwoibdaTnate deities ^f thc' firft rank, Ra'ma and C^isHNA, muft 
be i^bduced, and their attributes diftin^y bijml^ned. The 

firft of w^ the lHpNYSos ojAhue they 

repr«^trf-4[^ as' well ar^ the 

: nioft 

of tl^le titles i)<4itr-tLiiopted" b y- tip called 

Prui^a, 't'AtfRiFoifMis, Li UMPHus ^ j^iid nalions had 

records or traditionary^iec^ififts ^f hie )^%g'SSfwAto men and. deciding 

their 
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their C 9 Ptefls, of his improving navigation and commerce, and, what 
may appear yet more obfervable, of his conquering India and other 
countries with aj^ armysiof Satyrs, commanded by no lefs a perfonage 
than* Pan j whom Lilius GiRAtbus, on what authority I know not, 
ailerts to htfvc refided in Iberia, “ when he had returned, fays the learn- 
“ ed Mythologift, from th. 9 , Indian war, in which h^^ accompanied Bac- 
“ ctfus.” It were fuperfluous in a more eflay,- to run any length in the 
parallel between’this li.urofean God and the fovereign of Ayodhya, whom 
sh%,Hindus believe. to have' been an appearance on earth of the Preferv- 
ing Pother ; to have been a Conqueror of the higheft renown, and the 
Deli^E^erer of nations from tyrants, as well as of his confort Six A' from 
the giant Ra'van, king of Land, and to havj conunanded in chief a 
numerous and intrepid race of thofe large Monkeys, which our natu- 
ralifts, or fome of them, have denominated Indian Satyrs ; his General, 
the Prince of Satyrs, was nailed Hanumat, or ivith high cheek-bones-, 
and, with workmen of fuch agility, hc foon raifed a bridge of rocks over 
the fea, part oT which, fay the Hindus, yet remains ; and it is,, proba- 
bly, the feries of rocks, to which, thg Mufelmans or the Portugurfe hzwe 
given the foolifh nfme of Aram’s (it fhould bq called Ra'ma’s) bridge.^ 
Might not this army o# Satjft's have been oifly a race of mountaineers, 
whom RA'MA<»'if fuch a monarch ever cxifted, had civilized? However 
that jmay be, the large breed of Indian Apes is at this moment held in 
high veneration by the Hindus, and fed with devotion by the Brdhmans, 
who feem, in two or three places on the banks of the Ganges', to have 
a regular endowment, for the fupport of them ; they live in tribes of 
three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle (1 fpeak as an eyc-wit- 
nefs), and appear to have ,fome kind of order and fubordination in their 
little fylvan polity. We muft not omit, that the father of Hanumat 
was the God of Wind, named Pavan* one of the eieht Genii ; and, 
as Pan improved the pipe by adding fix reeds, and ** played exquifitely 
“ on the cithern a few moments after his birth,” fo one of the four fyf- 

tems 
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terns of Indian mufick bears the. name of Hanumat, or Hanuma'm 
in the nominative, as its inventor, and is now in general eftimation. 

I 

The war of Lancd is dramatically, reprefented at the feftival of 

Ra'ma on the ninth day of. the new moon of Chhitra ; and the drama 
* 

concludes (fays HqlWel, who had often feen it) with an exhibition ^ 
of the fire-ordeal, by which the* vigor's wife Sit a' gave proof of her 
connubial hddity : “ the dialogue, he adds, is fcakqn'from one of the 
Eighteen holy books,”^ meaning, J fuppofe, the Purdnas j but the Hin~ 
dus have a great number of regular dramas at leaf! two thoufand years 
old, and among them arc feveral very fine ones on the ftory of Ra'ma. 
The firfi: poet of t^c Hindus was the great Va'lmic, and his Rdmdyan 
is an Epic Poem on the fame fubjeft, which, in, unity of a^ion, mag- 
nificence of imagery, and elegance of flyle, far furpafles the learned and 
elaborate work of Non n us j entitled Dionyjiaca, half of which, or twen- 
ty-four books, I perufed with great eagernefs, when I was very young, 
and fhould have travelled to the concluljon of it, if other purfuits had 
not cirgaged me : I fhall never have leifure to compare the Dionyjiacks 
with the Rdmdyant but am confident, that an accurate comparifon of 
the two poems would prove Dionysos and Ra'ma to have been the 
fame perfon ; and I ‘incline to think, that he was Ra'ma, the Ton of 
Cu'sH, who might have eflabliihed the firfi regular government in this 
part of uijia. I had almofl forgotton, that Meros is faid by the Greeks to 
have been a mounUun of India, on which their Dionysos was born, and 
that Mdru, though it generally means the north pole, in the Indian 
geography, is alfo a mountain near the city of Naijbada or Nyfa, called 
by the Grecian geographers Dionyfopolis, and univerfally celebrated in the 
Sanfcrit poems ; though the birth place of Ra'ma is fuppofed to have 
been Ayodhya or Audh. That ancient city extended, if we believe the 
Brdhmans, over a line of ten Yojans, or about forty miles, and the prc- 
fent city of Lac'hnau, pronounced Lucnovs, was only a lodge for one 

of 
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of its gates, called Lacjhmanadwira^ or the gate of Lacshman, a bro- 
ther of Ra'ma ; M. SoNNERAT fuppofes jiyodhyd to have been Siam', 
a moll roneous and unfounded fuppofition ! which would have been 
of little Confequence, if he had not grounded an argument on it, that 
Ra'ma was the famo perfon with Buddha, who mull have appeared 
many centuries after the conquell of Lancd. 


The fccond great divinity, Ckishna, palTed a life, acpording to the 
Indians, of a moll extraorc^naqr,,«l^d^|ii(ittprehen^ nature. He was 
the fon of De'vacI by ^d t/dy birth was concealed 

through fear of the tyrant ^ predided, that 

a child born at that : te was fof- 

tered, therefore, irby an honell berdfe^ltea MWy H Anan- 

da, or Hapfy^:,^j^!ik:iiis amiable wife Yaso'da', who,'^likc .another 
Pales, wag qjjgl ihtly occupied in her pallures and her dairy.' 
family w'ef^^*multitude of young o*" Cowherds, and beauj^l 

Gdpi's, t^^maids, who were his p; fellows during his infancy; 

lUth, he feledled nine d'•^^^,as his favourites, with 


in his 
he pad( 
Fof't 
whimfic 
phant, on 
fignifies 
Jt may adj* ' ^ 


gay hours in dancinw/i 

abte 



playing on his 
Lve .wtbority but|A. 


OT ;^Qong 
Imputations : 





WLTJU 7 


bridayin^jj^i^^^be-. 


VOL. 1. 


** I bear 
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" I bear in my bofom continually that God, who, for fportive recrea- 
tion with a train of nine (young) dairy-maids, dances gracefully, now 
** quick now flow, on the fands juft left by the Daughter qf tke Sun.” 


Both he and the three R.a'mas are defcribed as youths of perfe(ft 
beauty j but the princelTes of Hindujidn, as well as the damfels of Nan - 
da’s farm, were paflionately in fpve with Crishna, who continues to 
this hour the darling God of the Indian women. .The-feft of Hindus, 
who adore him with enthu^ ^cj^ and almoft excluflve, devotion, have 
broached a dodlrine, i^ntain with eagernefs, and which 

feems general in t Cefe Jii^at he was diftindl: from all the 

Avatars, .. his divinity j while 

CRlSHNasHF^^ ’ YtsipirP form: hence 

j.- -jr- -- Avatat 

1 an emanation of his .lUvinc radiance j aral|w|j|^e principal 
Sai^-,- §>i(£lionary, compiled thoufand yeare|||^^^ Crish- 

A~ .■ / r-, / :hpr names of the S^Htei^d God, 

'^'4'VAN, or the DivinelUpi):. Ail 


invef*! 


itA'sADE'vA, Go'vINDA, 
J ^5 ermixed with epithtis of 
'* •’ Mkvd ars are s^fiTied 








Ethi^an, or Parkf^:, coro- 

-neck- 

*^cd flow* 

-y.' . ■ --V 


afe^i^s^g^4:.i9aiP *nantj* 
i'l^ph i£eirniiah>w fli 


begittta:;=~:5® 
cunow pericarpiuiiTv 






efli. If 

t y^^vv7>i#|f!pW of the 
-lily, where Nature, as 
Dr. 
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Dr. M011RAV obferves, in fom degree difclofes her fecrets, each feed 
containing, before it germinates, a few perfect leaves : they are fome- 
timea^;^<biaw«Kv^itb that flower in one hand ; a ‘radiated elliptical ring, 
ufed as a milfile weapon, in a fecqnd ; the lacred fliell, or left-handed 
buccinum, in a third; and a mace or battle-ax, in a fourth ; but Crish- 
na, when he appears, as he fometimes does apgep, among the yfva- 
tdrSf is more fplendidly decorated than any, and wears a rich garland of 
fylvan flowcrk,‘ lyhenpc he is named Vanama'i. 1, as low as his ankles, 
which are adorned with l^rings of pit;||^||||Park blue, approaching to 
blackt which is the meaning of * 4 dbr^ ^rt^lhta, is believed to have 

been his complexion ; of that colour is conle- 

d : that azure tint, 
peculiar,' remark- 

:t Cdtmdn- 


ed, to ViSHN bence, in she great refervoir or 

du the capital J^ Nepal, „ there is placed in a recumbent 
well-prd||Wi5ned ima||||fi''bf blue marble, reprefenting Na'raS 
iiwaters. 


crated to him, andis pi 
which approaches^ ' 


heroic 
wi| 
he 


|!let us retuiUfto the a<flions of Crishn 
.^ hen a the 

}f gia^jll^ll^ipoQj^^ : at a mi 

and. 


. 

dus, W^7 


rjop^'fflg __ 




^ their 




features of Apollo, fur: 

Opifer in ttafyi who fed the herds 


^e^^g0ral, in Greece’, and 
DMETUS, and flew the ferpent 

Python i 
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Python } a God amorous, beautiful, and warlike ; the word Govtnda 
may be literally tranflated Momios, as Ci/ava is Crinitus, or with fine 
hair ; but whether G6pdlay or the herdfman, has any relation to 
Apollo, let our Etymologifts' determine. Colonel Vallancey, whofc 
learned enquiries into the ancient literature of Irvland are highly inte- 
refting, alTures me,'^^hat Crijlma in Irijh means the Sun j and we find , 
Apollo and Sol cdnfidered by the Roman poets as the fame deity: I 
am inclined, indeed, to believe, that not only Qrish,n‘a' or Vishnu, 
but even Brahma' and Siva, when united, ^nd exprelTed by the myfti- 
cal word O'M, were dfcligned by the firft idolaters to reprefent the Solar 
fire j but Phcebus, or the orb of the Sun perfonified, is adored by the 
Indians as the God Su'rya, whence the feit, who pay him particular 
adoration, are calldd Sauras : their poets and painters deferibe his car as 
drawn by feven green horfes, preceded by Arun, or the Dawn, who 
adts as his charioteer, and followed by thoufands of Genii worfliipping 
him and modulating his praifes. He has a multitude of names, and 
among them twelve epithets or titles, which denote his diftindt powers 
in each of the twelve months ; thofe powers are called Adityas, or fons 
of Aditi by Casyapa, the Indian Uranus; and one of them has, 
according to fome authorities, the name of Vishnu or Pervader. Su'- 
rya is believed to have defeended frequently from his car in a human 
fhape, and to have left a race on earth, who are equally renowned in 
the Indian ftories with the Heliadai of Greece : it is very Angular, that 
his two fons called Aswinau or Aswini'cuma'rau, in the dual, ihould 
be confidered as twin-brothers, and painted like Castor and Pollux, 

Cl 

but they have each the charadler of jEsculapius among the Gods, 
and are believed to have been born of a nymph, who, in the form* of a 
mare, was impregnated with fun-beams. I fufpedt the whole fable of 
Casyapa and his progeny to be aftronomical ; and cannot but imagine, 
that the Greei name Cassiopeia has a relation to it. Another great 
Indian fiunily are called the Children of the Moon, or Chanora ; who 
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is«a male Deity, and confequently not to be compared with Artemis 
or Diana j nor have I yet found a parallel in InJia for the Goddefs of 
the Cbaje, who feems to have been the daughter of an European fancy, 
and very naturally created by .the* invention of Bucolick and Georgick 
poets : yet, fince the’ Moon is a form of i's.wara, the God of Nature, 
according to the verfc of Ca'lida'sa, and fmcc i-'s-a'ni has been fhown 
to be his confort or power, we may coofider her, in one of her charac- 
ters, qis Luna ;*,e/pc£ially as we lhall foon be convincod that, in the 
{hades below, flie correfponds with tlie Hecate of Europe. 

The worihip of Solar, or Veftal, Fire may be aferibed, like that of 
Osiris and Isis, to the fecond fource of mythology,, or an enthufiaftick 
admiration of Nature’s wonderful powers ; and it feems, as far as I can 
yet underfland the Fe'das, to be the principal worihip recommended in 
them. We have fecn, that Maha'deVa himfelf is perfonated by Fire', 
but, fubordinate to him, is the God Agni, often called Pa'vaca, or 
the Purifier, who anfwers to the Vulcan of Egypt, where he was a 
Deity of high rank ; and his wife Swa'ha' refembles the younger Ves- 
ta, or Vestia, as the Eolians pronounced the Greek word for a hearth: 
Bh*ava'ni, or Venus, is the confort of the Supreme Deftruftive and 
Generative Power ; but the Greeks and Romans, -whofe lyftem is lefs 
regular than that of the Indians, married her to their divine artiji, whom 
they alfo named Hephaistos and Vui.can, and who feems to be the 
Indian Viswacarman, the /irgrr of arms for the Gods, and inventor 
of the agnyajlr^, or fiery fioaft, in the war between them and the Daityas 
or Titans. It is not cafy here to refrain from obferving (and, if the 
obferVation give offence in England, it is contrary to my intention) that 
the newly difeovered planet Ihould unqucllionably be named Vulcan j 
fince the confufion of analogy in the names of the planets is inelegant, 
unfcholarly, and unphilofophical : the name Uranus is appropriated to 
the firmament; but Vulcan, the llowefl: of the Gods, and, according 

to 
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to the Egyptian prlcfti, the oldeil of them, agrees admirably with an 
»rt>; which muft perform its revolution in a very long pefiodi and, by 
giving it this denomination,^ we {hall have fcvcn primary plaiiets with 
the names of as many Roman Dchies, Mercury, Venus, Tellus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn^ Vulcan. 


, It has already been intomated,-j 
Go'pya of Metb’ura, and of j 


BjtMusEs and Nymphs are the 
he Parnojlfus p,( Hindus j and 


the lyrick poems of this opinion ; but the 

Nymphs of MuJickJ^c. the^jdSfej^&Alit^iNi's or Female Fajfionsy whofe 
various funatons/,.» Hhiwl>y if^ t? ggd<l| iiliplyt delineated by the Indian 

will not anticipate 
e a feparate Efiay, by enlar^ff^^MK ^n the beautiful 
P^lthe Hindus in their fyllefn of mufical'T^^te, ,, which they 


painters 
what wfll; 



ja’s, or Fajjionsy and fuppofed to be Genii ot? 


named Na'red, w^^ aAions are 
jng refemblance to HEdiv«i(itbr Mer- 
arts and in armsl^tp eloquent 


icr or to favoured 
on of the Find, iim0aaian lute. 




minguUhed fon 
&bje^t of a Purdna,^ 
he was a wife lej 
igcr of the Gods eitl 
ll^cian of exquifite 

eferibed in the watching 

.notes, that pierced fuccellively;,^ 


• 3 ^-. 






X 


iel^eft oi 



h'g BM 


The laft of the iJnii od Tt^im diviaiiadf, for whom we find a paral- 
lel in the Pantheon of India, ds i^e Stygian or Taurick Diana, other- 

wife 
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wife named Hecate, and often confounded with Proserpine j and 
there can be no doubt of her identity with Ca'li', or the wife of Siva 
in his character of the Stygian Jove. To this black Goddefs with a 
collar of golden Ikulls, as we fee her exhibited in all her principal tem- 
ples, human facr^ces wjere" anciently offered, as the V^das enjoined; but, 
in the prefcnt age, they are abfolutely prohibited, a^ are alfo the jfacri- 
iices of bulls and horfes : kids are ftill offered tc> 4ier j and, to pal- 
liate the cruelty of the flaughter, whi^' gave filch offence to Buddha, 
the Brahmans inculbate a belief, that the poor yi^ims rife In the heaven 
of Indra, where they become the muficians of his band. Inflead of 
the obfolete, and now illegal, lacrifkes of a man, a and a horfe, 
called Neramedha^ Gomidhat ^aud the jpoPit of nature are 

thought to be propitiated by the lels bloody ceremonies ^the end of 

autumn, when th^ feftivals of Ca'li' and Lacshmi' are iblemnized 

♦ 

nearly at the iame time : now, if it be afked, how the Goddefs of 
Death came to be united with the mild patronefs of Abundance, I mull 
propofe another queftion, “ How came I^oserpine to be reprefented 
“ in the European fyftem as the daughter of Ceres ?” Perhaps, both 
queftiohs may be anfwered by the propofitibn of natural philofophera, 
that**' the apparent deftruiftion of a fubfi:0ca is the produAion of it in 
“ a different form.” The wild mbfick of Ca'h'’s priefts at one of her 
fcftivals brought inftantly to my recbllefititta the Scythian meafures of 
Diana’s adorers in the fplcndid opera oflPHiGENiA in Tauris, which 
Gluck exhibited at Paris with lefs genius, indeed, than art* but widi 
every advantage that an.oreheflra could ft^ply. 

That we may not difmifs this .adhuaUage of- European and AJiatick 
divinities with a fubjeA- fo horrid as the altars of Hecate and Ca'li', 
let us conclude with two remarks, which properly, indeed, belong to the 
Indian Philofophy, with which we are not at prefcnt concerned. Firft; 

Elyfium 
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Elyjium (not the place, but the blifs enjoyed there, in which fcnfc 
Milton ufes the word) cannot but appear, as defcribed by the poets, 
a very tedious and infipid kind of enjoyment : it is, however, more ex- 
alted than the temporary Elyftitm in the court of Indra, where the 
pleafures, as in Mohammed’s paradife, are wholly fenfual j but the 
MuBi, or Elyjian happinefs of the Vedanta School is far more fublime ; 
for they rcprefent it as a total abforption, though not fuch as to dcftroy 
confcioufnefs, in the divine elfence ; but, for the reafon before fug- 
gefted, I fay no more of this idea of beatitude, and forbear touching 
on the doiflrine of tranfmigration' and the fimilarity of the Vedanta to the 
Sicilian t Italick, and old Academick Schools. 

Secondly j in the myftical and elevated charadter of Pan, as a perfoni- 
fication of the Univerfe, according to the notion of lord Bacon, there 
arifes a fort of hmilitude between him and Crishna confidered as Na'- 
ra'yan. The Grecian god plays divinely on his reed, to exprefs, we 
are told, etherial harmony ; he has his attendant Nymphs of the paflures 
and the dairy } his face is as radiant as the fky, and his head illumined 
with the horns of a crefcent ; whilft his lower extremities are deformed 
and ihaggy, as a {ymbol of the vegetables, which the earth produces, 
and of the beafts, who roam over the face of it : now we may compare 
this portrait, partly with the general charadter of Crishna, the Shep- 
herd God, and partly with the defcription in the Bhdgavat of the divine 
fpirit exhibited m the form of this Univerfal World ; to which we may 
add the following ftory from the fame extraordinary poem. The 
Nymphs had complained to Yaso'da', that the child Crishna had 
been drinking their curds and milk: on being reproved by his fofter- 
mother for this indifcretion, he requefted her to examine his mouth j in 
which, to her juft amazement, fhe beheld the whole univerfe in all its 
plenitude of magnificence. 
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We muft not b? furprized at finding, on a clofe examination, that 
the characters of all the pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, apd at laft into one or two; for it feenis a well-founded opinion, 
that the whole crowd of gods and goddclles in ancient Rome, and modern 
Faranes, mean only the powers* of nature, and principally thofe of the 
Sun, exprelTed in a variety of ways and by a multitude of fanciful 
names. 

Thus have I attempted to trace, imperfedtly at prefent for want of 
ampler materials, but with a confiderfce continually increaling as I ad- 
vanced, a parallel between the Gods adored in three very different na- 
tions, Greece, Italy, and India ; but, which was the original fyftem and 
which the copy, I will not prefume to decide ; nor are we likely, I be- 
lieve, to be foon furniflicd witl\ fufficient grounds for a decifion : the 
fundamental rule, that natural, and moji human, operations proceed from 
the fimple to the compound, will afford no afliftancc on this point ; fince 
neither the AJiatick nor ‘European fyftem has any fimplicity in it ; and 
both are fo complex, not to fify abfurd, however intermixed with the 
beautiful, and <he fublinie, that the honour, fuch as it is, of the inven- 
tion "cannot be allotted to either with tolerable certainty. 

Since Egypt appears to have been the grand fource of knowledge for 
the wejlern, and India for the more eajlern, parts of the globe, it may 
feem a material queflion, whether the Egyptians communicated their 
Mythology and Philofophy to the Hindus, or converfely ; but what the 
learned of Memphis wrote or faid concerning India, no mortal knows; 
and \vhat the learned of Vdrdnes have afferted, if any thing, concerning 
Egypt, can give us little fatisfaClion : fuch circumtlantial evidence on 
this queftion as I have been able to colledt, fhall neverthelefs be ftated ; 
becaufe, unfatisfadlory as it is, there may be fomething in it not wholly 
unworthy offioticc; though after all, whatever colonies may have come 
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from the Nile to the Ganges, we fliall, perhaps, agree at laft with Mr. 
Bryant, that Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, and Italians, proceeded ori- 
ginally from one centi’al place, and that the fame people carried their 
religion and fcienccs into China and "Ja^an: may we not add, even to 
Mexico and Peru f 

Every one knows, that the true name of Egypt is Mis'r, fpelled with 
a palatial fibilant both in Hebrew and Arabick: jt fcems'in Hebrew to 
have been the proper name of the firft feeler in itj and, when the 
Arabs ufe the word for a great city, they probably mean a city like the 
capital of Egypt. Father Marco, a Roman Miflionary, who, though 
not a fcholar of the firll rate, is incapable, I am perfuaded, of deliberate 
falfehood, lent me" the laft book of a Rdmdyan, which he had tranflated 
through the Hindi into his native language, and with it a fhort vocabu- 
lary of Mythological and Hiftorical names, which had been explained 
to him by the Pandits of Betiya, where he had long refided: one of 
the articles in hLs little didlionary was, “ Tirlit, a town and province, 
“ in which the priefts from Egypt fettled and, when I alked him, 
what name Egypt bore among the Hindus, he faid Mis'r, but obferved, 
that they fometimes confounded it with Abyjjinia. I perceived, that 
his memory of what he had written was corredl ; for Mis'r was another 
word in his index, “ from which country, he faid, came the Egyptian 
“ priefts, who fettled in Tirut.” I fufpefted immediately, that his in- 
telligence flowed from the Mufelmans, who call fugar-candy Mifrl or 
Egyptian j but, when I examined him clofely, and earneftly defired him 
to recolleil from whom he had received his information, he repeatedly 
and pofitively declared, that “ it had been given him by feveral Hindus, 
“ and particularly by a Brahman, his intimate friend, who was reputed 
“ a coniiderable Pandit, and had lived three years near his houfe.” 
We then conceived, that the feat of his Egyptian colony muft have been 
Tirobit, commonly pronounced Tirut, and anciently called' Mit’hila, the 
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principal town of Janacadesa, or north Bahari but Mahe'sa Pandit ^ 
who was born in that very diftridt, and who fubmitted patiently to a 
long eximiiiation concerning Misr, overfet all oiCir conclulions; he de- 
nied, that the Brdbmans of his couQtry were generally furnamed Misr, 

, i 

as we had been infornaed; and faid, that the addition of Misr A to the 
name of Va'chespeti, and other learned author^ Was a title formerly 
conferred on the writers of mifcellanies, or compiler) of various tradls on 
religion or fcieifqp, the word being derived from a root figpifying to mix. 
Being alked, where the country of Mis'r was, “ There are two, he an- 
“ fwered, of that name; one of tAem*/» the vaeji Under the dominion of 
“ Mufelmdns, and another, which all the Sdjiras and Pur anas mention, 
“ in a mountainous region to the north of Ayodbya:" it is evident, that 
by the firfl he meant Egyptt but what he meant by the fecond, it is not 
cafy to afeertain. A country, called Tiruhut by our geographers, ap- 
pears in the maps between the north-eaftern frontier of Audb and the 
mountains of Nepal ; but whether that was the ‘Tirut mentioned to father 
Marco by his friend of Betiya, I cannot decide. This only I know 
with certainty, that Mifra is ah epithet of two Brahmans in the drama 
of Sacoijtala', which was written near a century before the birth of 
Christ ; that fome of the greateft lawyers, and two of the fineft dra- 
matick poets, of India have the fame title j that we. hear it frequently in 
court added to the names of Hindu parties ; and that none of the Pandits, 
whom I have fince confulted, pretend to know the true meaning of the 
word, as a proper name, or to give any other explanation of it than that 
it is a Jurname of Brahmans in the iveji. On the account given to Co- 
lonel Kyd by the old Rdjd of Crijhnanagar, “ concerning traditions 
** among the Hindus, that fome Egyptians had fettled in this country,” 
I cannot rely; becaufe I am credibly informed by fome of the Rajas 
own family, that he was not a man of folid learning, though he polfclTed 
curious books, and had been attentive to the converfation of learned 
men ; belldes*, I know that his fon and moll of his kinfmen have been 
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dabblers in Perjian literature, and believe them very likely, by con- 
founding one fourcc of information with another, to puzzle themfelves 
and miflead thofe, with whom they converfe. The word Misf^ fpelled 
alfo in Sanferit with a palatial fibilant, is very remarkable j and, as far 
as Etymology can help us, we may fafely derive Nilus from the Sanferit 
word nila, or ^/«e;*lipcc Dionysius exprefsly calls the waters of that 
river ** an azure ftream,;” and,^if we can depend on Mabco’s Italian 
verfion of the .Ramayan, the name of Nila is givep to a lofty and facred 
mountain with a fummit of pure gold, fropa which flowed a river of 
clear, fvect, and freJJ} water . IVf. Sonnerat refers to a diflTertation by 
Mr. ScHMiT, which gained a prize at the Academy of inferiptions, 
“ On an Egyptian Colony eftabliihed in India:” it would be worth 
while to examine his authorities, and either to overturn or verify them 
by fuch higher authorities, as are now acceflible in thefe provinces. I 
ftrongly incline to think him right, and to believe that Egyptian priefts 
have adtually come from the Nile to the Gangci and Yamuna, which the 
Brahmans moft afluredly would never have left : they might indeed, 
have come either to be inftrufted or to inftrudl ; but it feems more pro- 
bable, that they vifited the Surmans of India, as the fages of Greece vifit- 
ed them, rather to acquire than to impart knowledge j nor is it liJcely, 
that the felf-fuflicient Brahmans would have received them as their pre- 
ceptors. 

Be all this as it may, I am perfuaded, that a connexion fubfifted be- 
tween the old idolatrous nations of ILgypt, India, Greece, and Italy, long 
before they migrated to their feveral fettlements, and confequently be- 
fore the birth of Moses j but the proof of this prOpofition will in rib de- 
gree affeft the truth and fanftity of the Mofaick Hiflory, which, if con- 
firmation were necclFary, it would rather tend to confirm. The Divine 
Legate, educated by the daughter of a king, and in all refpedts highly 
accompliflied, could not but know the mythological fyftchi of Egypt-, 
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but he muft have condemned the fuperftitions of that people, and de- 
fpifed the fpeculative abfurdities of their priefts ; though feme of their 
traditions concerning the creation and the flood were grounded on truth. 
Who was better acquainted with the mythology of Athens than Socra* 
TES ? Who more accurately verfed in the Rabbinical dodlrines than 
Paul ? Who pofleffed clearer ideas of all ancien^ jf^ronomical fyfl:cms 
than Newton, or of fcholaftick metaphyficks^than Locke? In whom 
could the Romijh Chu/ch have had a more formidable opponent than in 
Chilli ngworth, whofe deep knowledge of its tenets rendered him fo 
competent to difputc them ? In a word, who niore exadlly knew the 
abominable rites and (hocking idolatry of Canaan than Moses himfelf ? 
Yet the learning of thofe great men only incited them to feek other 
fonrees of truth, piety, and virtue, than thofe in which they had long 
been immerfed. There is no Aadow then of a foundation for an 
opinion, that Moses borrowed the firft nine or ten chapters of Genefts 
from the literature of Egypt : ftill lefs can the adamantine pillars of our 
Chrijiian faith be moved by the refult of any debates on the comparative 
antiquity of the Hindus and Egyptians^ or of any inquiries into the In^ 
dian Theology. Very refpeftable natives have aflured me, that one or 
tw(T miflionaries have been abfurd enough, in their zeal for the conver- 
fion of the GentUesy to urge, that the Hindus were even now almoft 
Chrijiiansy becaufe their Brahma', Vishnu, and Mahk'sa, were no 
“ other than the Chrijiian Trinity a fentence, in which we can only 
doubt, whether folly, ignorance, or impiety predominates. The three 
poivcrSy Creative y Prejervative, and Dejlruidivc, which the Hindus ex- 
prefs by the triliteral word 0 w, were grofsly aferibed by the firft idola- 
ters t6 the hcaty light, and JIame of their miftaken divinity, the Sun; and 
their wiler fucceflbrs in the Eaft, who perceived that the Sun was 
only a created thing, applied thofe powers to its creator ; but the Indian 
Triad, and that ofPLATo, which he calls the Supreme Good, the Rea- 
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fon, and the Soul, are infinitely removed from the holinefs and fublimity 
of the doftrine, which pious Chrijiians have deduced from texts in the 
Gofpel, though other Chrijiians^ as pious, openly profefs their' diflent 
from them. Each fedt muft be jun,ified by its own faith and good in- 
tentions : this only I mean to inculcate, that the tenet of our church 
cannot without profanenefs be compared with that of the Hindus, which 
has only an apparent refemblance to it, but a very different meaning. 
One fingular ■ fadl, however, mud not be fuffered to pafs unnoticed. 
That the name of Crishna, and the general outline of his flory, were 
long anterior to the birth of our Saviour, and probably to the time of 
Homer, we know very certainly; yet the celebrated poem, entitled 
Bhdgavat, which contains a prolix account of his life, is filled with nar- 
ratives of a moft extraordinary kind, but ftrangely variegated and inter- 
mixed with poetical decorations : the incarnate deity of the Sanferit ro- 
mance was cradled, as it informs us, among Herdfmen, but it adds, that 
he was educated among them, and paffed his youtli in playing with a 
party of milkmaids ; a tyrant, at the time of his birth, ordered all new- 
born males to be flain, yet this wonderful babe was preferved by biting 
the breall, inflead of fucking the poiloned nipple, of a nurfe f;ommif- 
fioned to kill him; he performed amazing, but ridiculous, miracleS*in 
his infancy, and, at the age of feven years, held up a mountain on the 
tip of his little finger : he faved multitudes partly by his arms and partly 
by his miraculous powers j he raifed the dead by defeending for that 
purpofe to the loweft regions ; he was the meekeft and beft-tempered of 
beings, walhcd the feet of the Brdhmans, and preached very nobly, in- 
deed, and fublimely, but always in their fiivour ; he was pure and 
chafte in reality, but exhibited an appearance of exceflive libertiaifin, 
and had wives or miftrefles too numerous to be counted ; laftly, he was 
benevolent and tender, yet fomented and conducted a terrible war< 
This motley Rory muR induce an opinion that the fpurious Gofpels, 
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which abounded in the firft age of Chrijiianity, had been brought to In- 
dia, and the wildeft parts of them repeated to the Hindus, who ingrafted 
them on "the old fable of Ce'sava, the Apollo of Greece. 

As to the general tfxtenfion of our pure faith in Hindujldn, there are 
_at prefent many fad obftacles to it. The Mujelmd^s art already a fort of 
heterodox they are Chrijiiant, if Locke rcafons juftly, be- 

caufc they firmly, belitve the immaculate conception, divine charaftcr, 
and miracles of the Messkih ; but they are heterodox, in denying ve« 
hemently his charadter of Son, and his equality, as God, with the Fa- 
ther, of whofe unity and attributes they entertain and exprefs the moil 
awful ideas ; while they confider our dodtrine as perfedt blafphemy, and 
infift, that our copies of the Scriptures have been corrupted both by 
yews and Chrijlians. It will be inexpreflibly difficult to undeceive 
them, and fcarce poffible to diminiffi their veneration for Mohammed 
and Ali, who were both very extraordinary men, and the fecond, a 
man of unexceptionable morals ; the Koran fhincs, indeed, with a bor- 
rowed light, fince moll of its beauties are taken from our Scriptures » 
but it has great beauties, and the Mufelmdns will not be convinced that 
they were borrowed. The Hindus on the other hand would readily ad- 
mit the truth of the Gofpel ; but they contend, that it is perfedlly con- 
fident with their Sdjlras : the deity, they fay, has appeared innumerable 
times, in many parts of this world and of all worlds, for the falvation of 
his creatures > and though we adore him in one appearance, and they in 
others, yet wq adore, they fay, the fame God, to whom our feveral 
worffiips, though different in form, are equally acceptable, if they be 
fincefe in fubftance. We may affure ourfelves, that neither Mufelmdns 
nor Hindus will ever be converted by any miffion from the Church of 
Rome, or from any other church ; and the only human mode, perhaps, 
of caufing fo grwt a revolution will be to tranllate into Sanferit and 
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Perjian fiich chapters of the Prophets, particularly of Isaiah, as are 
indifputably Evangelical, together with one of the Gofpels, and a plain 
prefatory dilcourfe containing full evidence of the very diftanf ages, in 
which the predidlions themfelves, tind.the hiftory of the divine perfon 
prediAed, were feverally made publick j and then quietly to difpcrfe the 
work among the w;cll -educated natives; with whom if in due time it. 
failed of producing very falutary fruit by its natural influence, we 
could only lament more than ever the ftrengtlrof jx'^judice, and the 
weaknefs of unaflifted reafon. 


ON 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HINDUS. 

irglTTEN IS ySSUARr, 1788. 

ET 

The president. 


The great antiquity of the Hindus is believed fo firmly by themfelves, 
and has been the fubjed of fo much converfafion among Europeans y that 
a fliprt view of their Chronologl’cal Syftem, which has not yet been ex- 
hibited from certain authorities, may be acceptable to thofe, who feelc 
truth 'without partiality to receive opinions, and without regarding any 
confequences, that may refult from their inquiries : the confequences, 
indeed, of truth cannot but be defirable, and no reafonable man will ap- 
prehend any danger to fociety from a general diffulion of its light ; but 
we mull not fuffer ourfelves to be dazzled by a falfe glare, nor miftake 
enigmas and allegories for hiftorical verity. Attached to no fyftem, and 
as much difpofefl to rcjedl the Mof click hiftory, if it be proved erroneous, 
as to hplieve it, if it be confirmed by found reafoning from indubitable 
evidence, I propofe to lay before you a concife account of Indian Chro- 
nology extrafted from Sanferit books, or collefted from converfations 
with PanditSy and to fubjoin a few remarks on their fyftem, without 
attempting to decide a queftion, which I ihall venture to iftart, whe- 
voL. I. ** ther 
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“ ther it is not in faft the fame with our own, but embclliftied and ob- 

fcured by the fancy of their poets and the riddles of their aftronomers.” 

# 

t 

One of the moft curious books ia Sanfcnt, and one of the oldeft after 
the VMdSi is a tradt on religious and civil duties, Vaken, as it is believed, 
from the oral inftfufliions of Menu, fon of Brahma', to the firft in- 
habitants of the earth ; a well-qollated copy of this interefting law-tradl 
is now before' me ; and I begin my diflertation with a,fe\v couplets from 
the firft chapter of it : “ The fun caufes the divifion of day and night, 
“ which are of two forts, tlmfe of men and thofe of the Gods j the day, 
for the labour of all creatures in their fevcral employments ; the night, 
“ for their flumber. A month is a day and night of the Patriarchs ; and 
“ it is divided into two parts j the bright half is their day for laborious 
“ exertions j the dark half, their night for fleep. A year is a day and 
“ night of the Gods j and that is alfo divided into two halves ; the day 
is, when the fun moves towards the north j the night, when it moves 
“ towards the fouth. Learn now the duration of a night and day of 
“ Brahma', with that of the ages refpedlivcly and in order. Four 
“ thoufand years of the Gods they call the Crtta (or Satya J, age ; and 
“ its limits at the beginning and at the end arc, in like manner, as 
“ many hundreds. In the three fucceffive ages, together with their 
** limits at the beginning and end of them, are thoufiinds and hundreds 
“ diminiihed by one. This aggregate of four ages, amounting to twelve 
“ thoufand divine years, is called an age of the Gods and a thoufand 
“ fuch divine ages added together muft be confidered as, a day of Br ah- 
“ ma': his night has alfo the fame duration. The before mentioned 
“ age of the Gods, or twelve thoufand of their years, multiplied by 
“ feventy-one, form what is named here below a Manoaantara. There 
“ arc alternate creations and deftrudlions of ‘worlds through innumerable 
“ Manuxintara' s : the Being Supremely Dcfirable performs all this again 
“ and again.” 


Such 
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Such is the arrangement of infinite time, which the Hindus believe to 
have been revealed from heaven, and which they generally underftand 
in a literal fenfe : it feems to have intrinfick marks of being purely aftro- 
nomical; but I will not appropri^atc the obfervations of others, nor anti- 
cipate thofe in particutar, which have been made by two or three of our 
members, and which they will, I hope, communicate to the fociety. A 
conjedture, however, of Mr. Patersc\n has fo much ingenuity in it, 
that I cannot fopljear mentioning it here, efpecially as it feems to be 
confirmed by one of the couplets juft-cited : he fuppofes, that, as a 
month of mortals is a day and night of the Patriarchs from the analogy of 
its bright and dark halves, fo, by the fame analogy, a day and night of 
mortals might have been confidered by the ancient Hindus as a month of 
the lower world 3 and then a year of fuch months will confift only of 
twelve days and nights, and thirty fuch years will compofe a lunar year 
of mortals ; whence he furmifes, that the four million three hundred and 
twenty thoufand years, of which the four Indian ages are fuppofe.d to con- 
fift, mean only years of twelve days j and, in fadt, that fum, divided by 
thirty^ is reduced to an hundred and forty four thoufand : now a thoufand 
four hundred and forty years are one pada^ a period in the Hindu aftrono- 
my,* and that fum, multiplied by eighteen, amounts precifely to twenty* 
fve thoufand nine hundred and twenty, the number of years in which the 
fixed ftars appear to perform their long revolution eaftward. The laft 
mentioned fum is the produdl alfo of an hundred and forty four, which, 
according to M. Bailly, was an old Indian cycle, into an hundred and 
eighty, or the Tartarian period, called Van, and of two thoufand eight 
kindred and eighty into nine, which is not only one of the lunar cycles, 

.1 

but confidered by the Hindus as a myfterlous number and an emblem of 
Divinity, becaufc, if it be multiplied by any other whole number, the 
him of the figures in the different produdls remains always nine, as the 
Deity, who appears in many forms, continues One immutable eftcnce. 
The important period of twenty five thoufand nine hundred and twenty 

years 
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years is well known to arife from the multiplication of three hundred and 
Jixty into feventy-tivo, the number of years in which a fixed ftar feems to 
move through a degree of a igreat circle j and, although M. Le "(jentil 
afliires us, that the modern Hindus believe a complete revolution of the 
ftars to be made in twenty-four thoufand years, of fifty-four feconds of a 
degree to be palled in one year, yet w'e may have reafon to think, that_ 
the old Indian aftrononujrs had .made a more accurate calculation, but 
concealed their knowledge from the people under the Veil of fourteen 
Menwant AR divine ages, compound cycles, and years of 

« * I 

different forts, from thofeof Brahma' to thofe of Pdtdla, or the infernal 
regions. If we follow the analogy fuggefted by Menu, and fuppofeonly 
a day and night to be called a year, we may divide the number of years in 
a divine age by three hundred and fixty, and the quotient will be twelve 
thoufand, or the number of his divine years in one age : but, conjedlure 
apart, we need only compare the two periods 4320000 and 25920, and 
we fhall find, that among their common divifors, are 0, 9, 13, &c. 18 , 
30 , 73, 144 , &c. which numbers with their feveral multiples, efpecially 
in a decuple progrefTion, conftitute fome of the moft celebrated periods 
of the Chaldeans, Greeks, Tartars, and even of the Indians. We cannot 
fail to obferve, that the number 433 , which appears to be the baifs of 
the Indian fyftem, is a 60th part of 35920, and, by continuing the com- 
parifon, we might probably folve the whole enigma. In the preface to 
a Vdrdnes Almanack I find the following wild flanza ; “ A thoufand 
” Great Ages are a day of Brahma' j a thoufand fuch days are an Indian 
“ hour of Vishnu J fix hundred thoufand fuch hours make a period of 
Rudra; and a million of Rudra's (or two quadrillions five hundred and 
“ ninety-two thoufand trillions of lunar years ) , are but a fecond to the Su- 
“ preme Being.” The Hindu theologians deny the conclufion of the 
flanza to be orthodox ; “ Time, they fay, cxijis not at all with Goo and 
they advife the Aftronomers to mind their own bufinefs without meddling 
with theology. The aflronomical verfe, however, will arifwcr our pre- 
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fcnt purpofe ; for it ihows, in the firft place, that cyphers arc added at 
picafure to fwell the periods ; and, if we take ten cyphers from a Rudrtty 
or divide by ten thoufand millions, we ihall have' a period of 259200000 
years, which, divided by 60 (the ufual divifor of time among the Htn^ 
dusj will give 4320000 , or a Great Age, which we find fubdivided in 
the proportion of 4 , 3 , 2, 1, from the notion of ‘u/f/wr decreafing arith- 
metically in tht^golden^ filver^ copper^ and eartjien^ ages. But, fhould it 
be thought inipuobablp, that thp Indian aftronomers in very early times 
bad made more accurate obfervations than thofe of Alexandria^ Bagdad^ 
or Mardghahy and ftill more improbable that they fliould have rclapfed 
without apparent caufe into error, we may fuppofe, that they formed 
their divine age by an arbitrary multiplication of 24000 by 1 80 accord- 
ing to M. Le Gen TIL, or of 21600 by 200 according to the comment 
on the Surya Siddhdnta. Now,'»as it is hardly polfible, that fuch coin- 
cidences fhould be accidental, we may hold it nearly demonftrated, that 
the period of a divine age was at firft merely aftronomical, and may con- 
fcquently rejedl it from our prefent inquiry into the hiftorical or civil 
chronology of India. Let us, however, proceed to the avowed opi- 
nions of the Hindus, and fee, when we have afeertained tlieir fyftem, 
whether we can reconcile it to the courfe of nature and the common 
fenfe of mankind. 

The aggregate of their four ages they call a divine age, and believe 
tliat, in every thoufand fuch ages, or in every day of Brahma', / iz/r- 
teen Menu’s a^-e fucceflively inverted by him with the fovereignty of the 
earth: each Menu, they fuppofe, tranfmits his empire to his fons and 
grandfons during a period of feventy-one divine ages ; and fuch a period 
they name a Manwantara j but, fourteen multiplied by feventy-^one 
are not quite a thoufand, we muft conclude, that fix divine ages are al- 
lowed for inte rvals between die Manwantaru s, or for the twilight of 
Brahma ’s day. Thirty fuch days, or Calpas, conftitutc, in their 
opinion, a month of Brahma' \ twelve fuch months, one of his years i 

and 
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and an hundred fuch years, his age ; of which age they aflert, that fifty 
years have elapfed. We are now then, according to the Hindus, in the 
firft day or Calpa of the' firft month of the fifty-firft year of BrAhma'’ 8 
age, and in the twenty-eighth divine*agc of the feventh Manwantara, of 
which divine age the three JirJi human ages have paffed, and four thou- 
Jand eight hundred ait^ eigbty-eigbt of the fourth. 

In the prefcot day of Brahma' the firft MENu^was ftirliamed Swa'- 
YAMBHUVA, or ^on of the Self-exijlent ; and if is He, by whom the /n- 
Jiitutes of Rclifous and Civil Duties are'fuppofed to have been delivered : 
in his time the Deity defcended at a Sacrifice, and, by his wife Sata- 
ru'pa', he had two diftinguifhed fons, and three daughters. This pair 
was created, for the multiplication of the human fpccies, after that new 
creation of the world, which the Brahmans call Pddmacnlpiya, or the 
Zio/or-creation. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age of Menu’s Inftitutes, ac- 

# 

cording to the Brahmans, we muft multiply four million three hundred 
and twenty thoufand by fix times feventy-one, and add to the- product 
the number of years already paft in the feventh Manwantara. Of the 
five Menu’s, who fucceeded him, I have feen little more than the 
names ; but the Hindu writings are very diffufe on the life and pofterity 
of the feventh Menu, furnamed Vaivaswata, or Child of the Sun: 
he is fuppofed to have had ten fons, of whom the eldcft was Icsh- 
wa'cuj and to have been accompanied by feven RjJhi’s,^ or holy per- 
fons, whofe names were, Casyapa, Atri, Vasishtha, Viswa'mi- 
TRA, Gautama, Jamadagni, and Bharadwa'ja; an account, 
which explains the opening of the fourth chapter of the Gita: “ This 

immutable fyftem of devotion, fays Ckishna, I revealed to Vivas- 
“ w'AT, or the Sun-, Vivaswat declared it to his fon Menu; Menu 
“ explained it to Icshwa'cu : thus the Chief Rsjhi's know this fublime 
" doctrine delivered from one to anotlier.” 


In 
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In the reign of this Sun-born Monarch the Hindus believe the whole 
earth to have been drowned, and the whole human race deftroyed by 
a flood,* except tlie pious Prince hiinfelf, the ieven Rtjhi ’ s , and their 
feveral wives j for they fuppofe his* children to have been born after the 
deluge. This general pralaya, or deftruAion, is the fubjeft of the firlT: 
Purdna, or Sacred PoeWt which confifts of fourteen thoufand Stanzas ; 
and the ftory is concifely, but clearly .and elegantly, told in the eighth 
book of the 'Bhd^am^ta, from which I have cxtradled the whole, and 
tranflated it with great care, but will only prefent you here with an 

^ I • 1 

abridgement or it, The demon Hayagri'va having purloined the 
Fedas from the cuftody of Brahma', while he was repofing at the 
clofe of the fixth Mamvantara^ the whole race of men became corrupt, 
“ except the feven Kijlnsy and Satyavrata, who then reigned in 
Dravirdy a maritime region to the fouth of Carndta: this prince was 
performing his ablutions in the river Cntamdldy when Vishnu ap- 
peared to him in the fhape of a fmall fifli, and, after feveral augmen- 
“ rations of bulk in different waters, was placed by Satyavrata in 
“ the ocean, where he thus addrefled his amazed votary : ‘ In /even days 
* all creatures, who have offended me, fhall be deflroycd by a deluge, 
< but thou (halt be fecured in a capacious veffel miraculoufly formed : 
‘ take therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs and efculent grain for food, 
‘ and, together with the feven holy men, your refpeftive wives, and 
‘ pairs of all animals, enter the ark without fear y then llialt thou know 
‘ God face to face, and all thy queftions fliall be anfwered.* Saying 
this, he difappeared ; and, after feven days, the ocean began to 
“ overflow the coafts, and the earth to be flooded by conftant fhowers> 
when Satyavrata, meditating on the Deity, favv a large veifel 
moving on the waters : he entered it, having in all refpefts conformed 
to the inftrudions of Vishnu ; who, in the form of a vaft fifli, fiffered 
the vefl'el to be tied with a great fea ferpent, as with a cable, to Ins 
meafurelefs horn. When tlie deluge had ceafed, Vishnu flew the 

demon. 
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“ demon, and recovered the Vedas, inftrudcd Satyavrata in divine 
knowledge, and appointed him the fevcnth Menu by the name of 
“ Vaivaswata.’ Let us compare the two Indian accounts of tlie Crea- 
tion and the Deluge with thofe delivered by Moses. It is not made a 
queftion in this trad:, whether the firft chapters of Genejis are to be un- 
derftood in a literal,', or merely in an allegorical, fenfe; the only points 
before us are, whether the creati 9 n deferibed by the JirJi Menu, which 
the Brahmans call that of the Lotos, be not the faqic with that recorded 

I * 

incur Scripture, and whether the ftory of the feventh Menu be not 
one and the fame with that of Noah. I propofe the queftions, but 
affirm nothing j leaving others to fettle their opinions, whether Adam 
he derived from adim, which in Sanferit means the JirJl, or Menu from 
Nuh, the true name of the Patriarch; whether the Sacrifice, at which 
God is believed to have defeended, illude to the offering of Abel ; 
and, on the whole, whether the two Menu’s can mean any other per- 
fons than the great progenitor, and the rellorer, of our fpecies. 

« 

On a fuppofition, that Vaivaswata, or Sun-born, was the NoAh 
of Scripture, let us proceed to the Indian account of his pofteritj , which 
I extrad: from the Purdnart' haprecds a, or The Parana's Bxplainett, a 
work lately compofed in Sanferit by Ra'dh a'c a'nta Sarman, a Pan- 
dit of extenfive learning and great fame among the Hindus of this pro- 
vince. Before we examine the genealogies of kings, wffiich he has col- 
leded from t'nc Parana's, it will be ncccffary to give a general idea of 
the Avatdra’s, or Defeents, of the Deity: the Hindus f>e\itve innu- 
merable fuch defeents or fpecial interpofitions of providence in the af- 
fairs of mankind, but they reckon ten principal Avatdra’s in the current 
period of four ages ; and all of them are deferibed, in order as they arc 
fuppofed to occur, in the following Ode of Jayade'va, the great 
Lyrick Poet of India. 


1 . “ Thou 
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1. “ Thou rccovereft the FeJa in the water of the ocean of dc- 

ftriidtion, f lacing it joyfully in the bofom of an ark fabricated by thee 
“ O Ce'sava, affuming the body of a JiJl ) : be victorious, O Heri, 
“ lord of the Univerfe ! 

. 2. “ The earth (lands firm on thy immenfely .broad back, which 

“ grows larger from the callus occafioned by bearing that vaft burden, 
“ O Ce'sava, afiiunmg the body of a tortoife : be victorious, O Heri, 
“ lord of the Univerfe ! 

3. “ The earth, placed on the point of thy tu(k, remains fixed like 
“ the figure of a black antelope on the moon, O C,e"sava, alluming 
“ the form of a boar : be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerfe !” 

4. The claw with a (lupendous point, on the exquifite lotos of thy 
lion’s paw, is the black bee, that (lung the body of the embowelled 
Hiranyacasipu, O Ce'sava^ alTuming the form of a man-lion: be 
victorious, O HeRI, lord of the Univerfe ! 

r>. By thy power thou beguilcfl Bali, O thou miraculous dwarf, 
thou purifier of men with the water (of fpringing from thy 

feet, O Ce'sava, afi'uming tlie form of a dwarf : be victorious, O He* 
Ri, lord of the Univerfe ! 

C. Thou batheft in pure water, confifting of the blood of CJhatriyu'i, 
tile world, whofe offences are removed and who arc relieved from the 

f 

pain of other births, O Ce'sava, alTuming the form of Paras'o-Ra'ma : 
be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerfe ! 

7. With eijfc to thyfelf, with delight to the Genii of the eight re- 
gions, thou fcattereft on all (ides in the plain of combat the demon with 

ten 
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ten heads, O Ce'sava, afluming the form of Ra'MA-Chandra : be 
vidlorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerfe ! 

8. Thou weareft on thy bright'^body a rt\antlc fliining like a blue 
cloud, or like the water o^ Yamuna tripping toward thee through fear 
of thy furrowing p^are, O Ce'sava, afluming the form of Bala-. 
Ra'ma: be vidlorious, D Heri, lord of the Univerfe ! 

9. Thou blamefl: (oh, wonderful!) the whole Veda, when thou 

• • • 

feeft, O kind-hearted, the daughter of cattle prefer ibed for facrifice, O 
Ce'sava, afluming the body of Buddha: be viftorious, O Heri, lord 
of the Univerfe ! 

10. For the deftruftion of all the impure thou draweft thy cimeter 
like a blazing comet (how tremendous!), O Ce'sava, afluming the 
body of Calci : be victorious, O Heri, lord of the Univerfe ! 

Thefe ten Avatdra's arc by fome arranged according to the thoufands 
of divine years in each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical proportion 
from four to one; and, if fuch an arrangement were univerfally received, 
we fliould be able to afeertain a very material point in the Hindu Chro- 
nology ; I mean the birth of Buddha, concerning which the difierent 
Pandits, whom I have confulted, and the fame Pandits at different 
times, have exprefled a ftrange diverlity of opinion. They all agree, 
that Calci is yet to come, and that Buddha was the kfl: confiderable 
incarnation of the Deity ; but tlie aftronomers at Vardnes place him in 
the third age, and Ra'dh a'ca'nt infills, that he appeared after the thou- 
fandth year of the fourth : the learned and accurate author of the JDahif- 
tdn, whofe information concerning the Hindus is wonderfully corredl, 
mentions an opinion of the Pandits, with whom he had C9nverfed, that 
Buddha began his career ten years before the clofe of the third age; 

and 
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and Go'verdhana of Cajhiriir^ who had once informed me, that 
Crishna defeended two ceiiturics before Buddha, allured me lately, 
that the CajlSmirians admitted an interval of twenty-four years (others 
allow only twelve) between thofe divine perfons. The beft autho- 
rity, after all, is the l^hdgawat itfclf, in the.firft chapter of which it is 
exprefsly declared, that “ Buddha, the fon of Jin a, would appear at 
Cicat'a^ for the purpofe of confounding the demons, juji at the begin-- 
ning of the ChUyugj' I have long been convinced, that, on thefc 
fubjefts, we can only reafon fatisfaftorily from written evidence, and 
that our forenfick rule muft be invariably applied, to take the declarations 
of the Brahmans moji frongly againf themfelves, that is, againjl their pi'c- 
tenfons to antiquity ; fo that, on the whole, we may fafely place Buddha 
juJl at the beginning of the prefent age : but what is the beginning of 
it ? When this queftion was propofed to Ra'dha'c a"nt, he anfwered : 
of a period comprifing more than four hundred thoufand years, the 
firil: two or three thoufand may rcafonably be called the beginning.'* 
On my demanding written evidence, he produced a book of fome autho- 
rity, compofcd.by a learned Gofivdmiy and entitled Bhdgawatdnrriia^ or, 
the^AV^/^rof the Bbagawat^ on which it is a metrical comment; and 
the couplet which he read from it deferves to be cited : after the juft 
mentioned account of Buddha in the text, the corhmentator fays, 

Afau vyaBah calcrahihfahafradwiiaye gate, 

Murti/i pat alavcnuifya dwihhuja chicurojj hita. 

‘ He became viliblc, thc-lhoufand-and-fecond-year-of-the-Cali-^^r, be^ 
‘ ing paft ; his'diody of-a-colour~bctwcen-white-and-ruddy, with-two- 
‘ arms, without-hair on his head' 

Cicada, named in the text as the birth place of Buddha, the 
Gofwdmi fuppofes to have been Dbermaranya, a wood near Gaya, where 
va coloffal image of that ancient Deity ftill remains ; it feemed fo me of 

black 
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black ftone ; but, as I faw it by torch-light, I cannot be pofitive as to 
its colour, which may, indeed, have been changed by time. 

The 'Brahmans univerfally fpeak’of the Bauddhas with all the malig- 
nity of an intolerant fpirit 5 ,yct the moft orthodok among them confider 
Buddha himfelf as an incarnation of Vishnu: this is a contradidiion, 
hard to be reconciled ; unlcfs wp cut the knot, inftead of untying it, by 
fuppofing with Giorgi, that there were two Buddiia-s, ‘the younger of 
whom eftablifhed the new religion, wlrich gave fo great otFence in In~ 
dia, and was introduced into CAnna in tlic firft century of our era. The 
Cajhmirian before mentioned aflerted this fadl, without being led to it by 
any queflion that implied it j and vve may have reafon to fuppofe, that 
Buddha is in truth only a general wf)rd for a Philofophcr : the author of 
a celebrated Sanferit Didlionary, entitled from his name Atiiarac6J1?a, 
who was himfelf a Bauddha, and flourilhed in the firft century before 
Christ, begins his vocabulary with nine words, that fignify heaven, and 
proceeds to thofe, which mean a deity in general } after which come dif- 
ferent claffes o? Gods, Demigods, mid Demons, all hy generick names; and 
they are followed by two very remarkable heads ; firft, (not the general 
names of Buddha, but) the names of a Buddha-in-general, of which he 
gives us eighteen, fuch as Muni, Sdjlrt, Munindra, Vindyaca, Saman- 
tabhadra, Dhermardja, Sugata, and the like ; moft of them fignificativc 
of excellence, nvi/detn, virtue, and Janhtity ; fecondly, the names of n-par- 
/«V 7 </itr-BK</;//ia-A/H«/-who-defccnded-in-the-family-of-S a'c y a (thofe 
are the very words of the original), and his titles are, Sdcyaniuni, Sdeya- 
Jtiiha, Scrvdrt' hajiddha, Saudhodatii, Gautama, Arcabandhu, or Kinjman 
oj the Sun, and Mdyddevijuta, or Child ijI’Ma'ya': thence the author 
pafles to the difierent epithets of particular Hindu Deities. When I 
pointed out this curious paflage to Ra'dh a'ca'nt, he contended, that 
the firft eighteen names were general epithets, and th^ follov/ing feven, 
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proper names ^ or patronymicks^ of one and the fame perfon ; but Ra'ma- 
i.o'cHAN, my own teacher, who, though not a Brahman^ is an excellent 
fcholar and a very fenfible unprejudiced man, affured me, tliat Buddha 
was a generick word, like D.va, and that the learned author, having 
exhibited the names of a Devatd in general, proceeded to thofe of a 
^Buddha in general, before he came to particulars ; hc^' added, that Buddha 
might mean a Sage or a Philofopher^ though Budha was the word com- 
monly ufed fol* mer^ wife man without fupernatural powers. It feems 
highly probable, on the whole, that the Buddha, whom Jayade'va 
cele brates in his Hymn, was the Sdeyajinhay or iLion of Sa cva, who, 
th ourb he forbad the facrlficcs of cattle, which the Feda's enjoin, was 
bclit to be Vishnu himfcif in a human form, and that another 
Buddlviy one perhaps of his followers in a later age, aiTiiming his name 
and character, attempted to overfet the whole fyftem of the Brahmans^ 
and was the caufe of that perfecution, from which the Bauddluu are 
known to have fled into very dirtant regions. May we not reconcile 
the lingular difference of opinion among the Hindus as to the time of 
Buddha’s appearance, by fuppcfmg that they have confounded the 7 wo 
Budiiba the firft of whom was born a few years before the dole of the 
laft age, and the fccond, when above a thoufand years of the pre- 
fent age had elapfed ? We know, from better aiU'horities, and with as 
much certainty as can jullly he cxpcdled on fo doubtful a iubjed, the 
real time, compared with our own era, when the ancient Buddha 
began to diflinguifli himfelf ; and it is for this reafon principally, that 
I have dwelled with minute anxiety on the fitbjed: of the lall A^catar. 

The Brdhmansy who afliflcd Aeu’lfazl in his curious, but fiiper- 
ficial, account of his mafler’s Empire, informed him, if the figures in 
the Ayini Achari be corredly written, that a period of 20 O 2 years had 
elapfed from the birth of Buddha to the -loth year of Aceai^’s reign, 
which computation will place his birth in the I3o0th year before that of 


our 
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our Saviour •, but, when the Chincfc government admitted a new religion 
from hidia in the firfl century of our era, they made particular inquiries 
concerning tlie age of the old Indian Buddha, whofe birth, according 
to Couplet, they place in the 4 j ft, year of their iZvSth cycle, or lOSG 
years before Christ, and they call him, fays he. Foe the fon of Move 
or Maya'; but M. De Guignes, on the authority of four Chinefe 
Iliflorians, afierts, that Fo was born about the year before Christ 
1027, in the l^ingdoin of CaJJ:mir : Giorgi, or ri).ther Cassiano, from 
whofe papers his work was compiled, afllire^ us, that, by the calcula- 
tion of the T'iletianSf he appeared only years before the Chrjtian 
epoch ; and M. Bailly, with fome hefitation, places him Jo 31 years 
before it, but inclines to think him far more ancient, confounding him, 
as I have done in a former trail, with thc ///y/ Budha, or Mercury, 
whom the called Woden, and of^whom I fliall prefently take par- 
ticular notice. Now, whether we affumc the medium of the four laft- 
mentioned dates, or implicitly rely on the authorities quoted by De 
Guignes, we may conclude, that Buddha was firll diftingiiiflied in 
this country a thovfand years before the beginning of our era; and 

whoever, in fo early an age, expeils a certain epoch unqualified with 
about or nearly, will be greatly difappointed. Hence it is clear, that, 
whether the fourth age of the Hindus began about one thoufand years be- 
fore Christ, according to Goverdhan’s account of Buddha’s birth, 
or 11.00 thouland, according to that of Ra'dh a'ca'nt, the common 
opinion, that -J 8 S 8 years of it afe now clapfed, is erroneous; and here 
for the prefent we leave Buddha, with an intention of rej:urning to him 
in due time ; obferving only, that, if the learned Ind'uvis differ fo widely 
in their accounts of the age, when their ninth j^vatar appeared in* their 
country, we may be afliired, that they have no certain Chronology be- 
fore him, and may fufped: the certainty of all the relations concerning 
even his appearance. 
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The received Chronology of the Hindus begins with an abfurdity fo 
monftrous, as to overthrow the whole fyftem ; for, having eftablilhed 
their period of feventy-one divine ages as the reign of each Menu, yet 
thinking it incongruous to place a lioly perfonage in times of impurity^ 
they infift, that the Menu reigns only in every golden age, and diiappears 
,iri the three human ages that follow it, continuing to dive and emerge, 
like a waterfowl, till the clofe of his Manwantara: the learned author 
of the Purdndrf h^praedfay which I will now follow ftep by ftep, men- 
tioned this ridiculous opinion with a ferious face ; but, as he has not in- 
lerted it in his work, we may take his account of the feventh Menu ac- 
cording to its obvious and rational meaning, and fuppofe, that Vaivas- 
WATA, the fon of Sd'rya, the fon of Casyapa, or Uranus^ the fon 
of Mari'chi, or Light: the fon of Brahma', which is clearly an 
allegorical pedigree, reigned in the laft golden age, or, according to 
the Hindus^ three million eight hundred and ninety-two thoufand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago. But they contend, that he actu- 
ally reigned on earth one miliion /even hundred and twenty-eight thoufand 
years of mortals, or four thoufand eight hundred years of the Gods ; and 
this opinion is another monfter fo repugnant to the courfe of nature and 
to human reafon, that it muft be rejefted as wholly fabulous, and taken 
as a proof, tliat the Indians know nothing of their Sun-born Menu, but 
Ills name and the principal event of his life ; I mean the iiniverja} deluge, 
of which the three firft Avatar s are merely allegorical reprefentations, 
with a mixture, efpecially in the fecond, of aftronomical Mythology. 

From this Menu the whole race of men is believed to have defeend- 
cd ; for the feven RtJJns, who were preferved with him in the ark, are 
not mentioned as fathers of human himilics j but, fince his daughter 
Ila' was married, as the Indians tell us, to the firft Bunn a, or Mer- 
cury, the fon of Chandra, or the Moon, a male Deity, wliofe father was 
AxRr, fon of Brahma' (where again we meet with an allegory purely 

aftronomical 
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aftronomical or poetical), his pofterity are divided into two great branches, 
called the Children of the Sun from his own fuppofed father, and the 
Children of the Moon, from, the parent of his daughter’s hulband : the 
lineal male defeendants in both t'iiefe families are fuppofed to have 
reigned in the cities of Ayddhya, or Aud/i, and pVatiJht' hdna, or Vltdra, 
refpeditively till the;, thoufandth year of the prefent age, and the names of* 
all the princes in both lines having been diligently colledled by Ra dha - 
CANT from feveral Pur ana' s, I exhibit them intwo -tolumns arranged 
by myfelf with great attention. 


SECOND AGE. 

CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

Icshwa'cu, 

Vicucfji, 

Cucutft’ha, 

Anenas, 

5 . Prtt'hu, 

Vis'wagandhi, 

Chandra, 

Yuvands'wa, 

Srdva, 

to. Vrihadas'wa, 
Dhundhumdra 
Drid ’hds'wa, 
Heryas wa, 
Nicumbha, 

1 5 . Cris as'wa, 

Senajit, 
Yuvands'wa, 
MandhdtrL 


MOON. 

Budha, 

Pururavas, 

Ayulh, 

Nahuflia, 

Yaydti, 5 . 

Puru, 

Janamejaya, 

Prachinwat, 

Pravira, 

Menafyu, lo. 

Chdrupada, 

Sudyu, 

Bahugava, 

Sanydti, 

Ahanydti, 15. 

Raudrds'wa, 
Riteyufli, ' 
Rantinava, 


PuruciUfa, 
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SUN. 

l*urucutfa, 

20 . Traladafyu, 

Anaranya, 

Heryas'wa, 

Praruna, 

Trivindllriaa, 

25. Satyavrata, 

Tris'ancu, 

Haris'chandra* 

Rohita, 

Harita, 

30. Champa, 

Sudeva, 

Vijaya, 

Bharuca, 

. Vrica, 

35. Bahuca, 

• • 

Sagara, 

Afamanjas, 

Ans'umat, 

Bhagirat'hay 
HO. Sruta, 

Nabha, 

Sindhudwi'pa, 

Ayutayufh, 

RTtaperna, 

H5. Saudafa, 

As'maca, 

Mulaca, 

S 6 


2 y 7 

OF THE 

MOON. 

Sumati, 

Aiti, 20. 

Dujhmanta, 

BJ^ratOy * 

(Vitat'ha, 

Manyu,' 

Vrihatcfh^tra, 25. 
Haftin, 

Ajamid'ha, 

Ricflia, 

Samwarana, 

duruy 30, 

yahnuy 
Surat’ha, 

Vidiirat’ha, 
Sarvabhauma, 

Jayatfena, 35. 

Radhica, 

Ayutayufh, 

Acrodhana, 

Devatit’hi, 

Ricfha, - 40 , 

Dtlipay 
Prati'pa, 

Santanu, 

Vichitraviryay 
Pandu, 45. 

TTudhiJIjt' liir ). 

Das'arat’ha, 
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CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN* MOON. 

Das'arat’ha, 

Afd'abid'i, 

50. Vis'wafaha, 

C’hat' w4ngai. 

Dlrghabahu, 

RagbUf- 

Aja, 

55. Da/arat'ba, 

Ra'ma. 

It is agreed among all the Pandits, that Ra'MA, their /event b incar- 
nate Divinity, appeared as king of Ayodhya in the interval between the 
/her and the brazen ages j and, if we fuppofe him to have begun his 
reign at the very beginning of that interval, ftill three thoufand three 
hundred years cf the Gods, or a million one^ hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
fand lunar years of mortals will remain in the /her age, during which 
the /fty-/ve princes between Vaivaswata and Ra'ma mUft have 
governed the world j but, reckoning thirty years for a generation, which 
is rather too much for a long fucceflion of elde/ fons, as they are faid to 
have been, we cannot, by the courfc of nature, extend th&/cond age of 
the Hindus beyond /xteen hundred and /fty folar years : if we fuppofe 
them not to have been eldeft fons, and even to have lived longer than 
modern princes in a diffolute age, we ftiall find only a 9 eriod of two 
thoufand years j and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting miracles, 
we muft ceafe to reafon, and may aS well believe at once whatever the 
Brahmans chufe to tell us. 

In the Lunar pedigree we meet with another abfurdity equally fatal to 
the credit of the Hindu fyftem : as far as the twenty-fecond degree of 

defcent 
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defcent from Vaivaswata, the fynchronifm of the two families ap- 
pears tolerably regular, except that the Children of the Moon were not 
i\\- eldejT ions } for king Yaya'ti appointed the youngeft of his five fons 
to fucceed him in India, and allotted inferior kingdoms to the other four, 
V'ho liad offended him 5 part of the Dacjkin or the South, to Yadu, the 
anceftor of Crishna ; the north, to Anu ; the call, to Druhya j and 
the weft, toTuRVAsu, from whom the Pandits believe, or pretend to 
believe, in cdmplimept to our nation, that we are defeended. But of 
the fubfequent degrees in .the lunar line they know fo little, that, un- 
able to fupply a confiderable interval between Bharat and Vitat’ha, 
whom they call his fon and fuccelTor, they are under a necefiity of aflert- 
ing, that the great anceftor of Yudhisht'’hir adtually reigned /even and 
twenty thauj'and years j a fable of the fame clafs with that of his wonder- 
ful birth, which is the fubjedt of a beautiful Indian Drama : now, if 
we fuppofe his life to have lafted no longer than that of other mortals, 
and admit Vitat’iia and the reft to have been his regular fucceflbrs, 

we fhall fall into another abfurdity j for then, if the generations in both 

% 

lines were nearly equal, as they would naturally have been, we lhall 
find Yudhisht^'hir, who reigned confefledly at the clofe of the brazen 
age, nine generations older than Ra'ma, before whofe birth the Jihef 
age is -allowed to have ended. After the name of- Bharat, therefore, 
I have fet an afterifk to denote a confiderable chafm in the Indian Hif« 
tory, and have inferted between brackets, as out of their places, his 
t^^nity-Jour fuccelTors, who reigned, if at all, in the following age 
immediately before the war of the Mahdbhdrat. The fourth Avatar^ 
which is placed in the interval between the JirJi and fecond ages, and the 
ffth Vvhich foon followed it, appear to be moral fables grounded on hif- 
torical fadts : the fourth was the puniftiment of an impious monarch by 
the Deity himfelf burjiing from a marble Column in the ftiape of a lion ; 
and the ffth was the humiliation of an arrogant Prince by fo contempti- 
ble an agent as a mendicant dwarf After thefe, and immediately 

before 
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before Buddha, come three great wariours all named Ra'mA; but it 
may juftly be made a queftion, whether they are not three reprefenta- 
tions of one perfon, or three different ways of relating the fame liiftory : 
the firft and fecond Ra'mas are faid to have been contemporary j but 
whether all or any of them mean Rama, the fon of Cu'sh, I leave 
others to determine. The mother of the fecond Rama was named 

I 

Cau'shalya', which is a derivative of Cushala, and, though his 
father be diftinguifhed by the title or epithet of DA'sAR,iiT’HA, lignify- 
ing, that his War -chariot bore him to all quarters of the voorld, yet the 
name of Cush, as the' Cdjhmiriaris prbnounce it, is preferved entire in 
that of his fon and fucceffor, and iJiadowed in that of his anceftor 
VicuesHi j nor can a juft objedtion be made to this opinion from the 
nafal Arabian vowel in the word Cantab mentioned by Moses, fince the 
very word Arab begins with the fame letter, which the Greeks and In- 
dians could not pronounce ; and they were obliged, therefore, to exprefs 
it by the vowel, which moft refembled it. On this queftion, however, 
I affert nothing j nor on another, which might be propofed ; “ whether 
** the fourth and ffth Avatars be not allegorical ftories of the two pre- 
fumptuous monarchs, Nimrod and Belus.” The hypothefis, that 
government was firft eftablifhed, laws enadled, and agriculture encourag'cd 
in India by Rama about three thoufand eight hundred years ago, agrees 
with the received account of Noah’s death, and the previous fettlement 
of his immediate defeendents. 

THIRD AGE. 

CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. MOON. 

Cus'ha, 

Atit’hi, 

Nijhadha, 


Nabhas, 
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CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. MOON. 

*Nabhas, 

5. Pund'arica, 



Cftiemadhanwas^ 

Vitat’ha, 



Devanica, 

Manyu, 



Ahin'agu> 

Vrihatcflietra, 



Paripatrfi, 

Haftin^ 


10. 

Ranach’hala, 

Ajam{d''ba, 

5. 


Vajranabha^ 

• Ricflia, 



Area, 

Samwarana, 



Sugana, 

Curu, 



Vidhriti, 

yahnu. 


15. 

Hiranyanabha,. 

Surat’ha, 

10 . 


Puftiya, 

Vidurat’ha, 



Dhruvafandhi, 

Sarvabhauma, 



Suders'ana, 

Jayatfena, 



Agniverna,. 

Radhica, 


20 . 

Sighra, 

Ayutdyuih, 

15. 


Maruy fuppofed to be ft ill alive. 

Acrddhana, 



Prafus'ruta, 

Devatit’hi, 



Sandhi, 

Ricfha, 



Amers'ana, 

Dili'pa, 


2 5. 

Mahafwat, 

Pratipa^ 

20. 


Vis wabhahu. 

Santanu, 



Prafenajit, 

Vichitravirya, 



Tacftiaca, 

Pandu, 



Vrihadbalcy 

Tvdhijlit’ bira. 


30. 

Vrihadran'a, Y. B. C. 3loo. 

Parkpit^ 

25. 


Here 
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Here we have only nine and twenty princes of the folar line between 
Rama and Vrihadrana exclufively; and their reigns, during the 
whole brazen age, are fuppofed to have lafted near eight kun'dred and 
Jixty-four thoiifand years, a fuppofidon evidently againft nature; the 
uniform courfe of which allows only a period 'of eight hundred and 
feventy, or, at the' very utmoft, of a thoufand^ years for twenty-nine 
generations. ParTcshit, the great nephew and fucceilbr of Yun- 
hisht'’hir, who had recovered the throne froni Dur,y&'diian, is al- 
lowed without controverly to have reigned ^n the interval between the 
brazen and earthen ages, and to have died at the fetting in of the Ca- 
liyug ; fo that, if the Pandits of CajJmtr and Vardnes have made a right 
calculation of Buddha’s appearance, the prefent, or fburtb, age mull 
have begun about 'a thoufand years before the birth of Christ, and con- 
fequently the reign of Icshwa'cu, could not have been earlier than four 
thoufand years before that great epoch ; and even that date will, per- 
haps, appear, when it lhall be ftriftly examined, to be near two thoufand 

years earlier than the truth. I cannot leave the third Indian age, in 

% 

which the virtues and vices of mankind are faid to have been equal, 
without obferving, that even the clofe of it is manifeftly fabulous and 
poetical, with hardly more appearance of hiftorical truth, than the tale 
of Troy or of the Argonauts ; for Yodhisht'’hir, it feems, was the fon 
of Dherma, the Genius of Juflice Bhi'ma of Pa van, or the God of 
Wind i Arjun of Indra, or the Firmament ; Nacul and Sahade'va, 
of the two Cum a'rs, the Castor and Pollux of Indian and Bhi'shma, 
their reputed great uncle, was the child of Gang a', oi; the Ganges, 
by Sa'ntanu, whofe brother De'va'pi is fuppofed to be ftill alive 
in the city of Caldpa ; all which fiftions may be charming embellilh- 
ments of an heroick poem, but are juft as abfurd in civil Hiftory, as the 
defeent of two royal families from the Sun and the Moon. 


FOURTH 
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FO UR TH AGE. 


CHILDREN 

SUN. 

Urucriya, 

’ Vatfavnddha, 

Prativydma, 

Bhanui 
5. Ddvaca» 

Sahadcva, 

Vira, 

V rihadas'wa, 

Bhanumat, 

10. Prat{cas'wa> 

Supratica, 

Marudeva, 

Sunacfliatra, 

. Puflicara, 

15. A’ntaricfha, 

• • 

Sutapas, 

Amitrajit, 

Vrihadraja, 

Barhi, 

20. Critanjaya, 

Ran'anjaya, 

Sanjaya, 

Slocya, 

Suddhoda, 

‘25. Langa1ada> 

Prafenajit, 

Cfliudraca, 

Sumitra, Y. B.C. 2ioo. 


OF THE 

MOON. 
yanamijaya^ 
xSatdnica, 
Sahafranica, 
As'wamedhaja, 
Asfmacrilhna, 5. 
Nemichacra, 
Upta, 

Chitrarat’ha, 
Suchirat'ha, 
Dhritimat, 10. 
Sufliena, 

Sunit’ha, 

Nrichacfhuh, 

Suc’hinala, 

Pariplava, ] 5 . 

Sunaya, 

Medhavin, 

NrTpanjaya, 

Derva, 

Timi, 20. 

Vrihadrat’ha, 

Sudafa, 

Satanica, 
Durmadana, 
Rahlnara, 25. 

Dand'apani, 
Nimi, 

Cfhemaca. 


In 
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In both families, we fee, thirty generations are reckoned from Yun- 
hisht'’hir and from Vrihadbala his contemporary (who was killed, 
in the war of Bharat, by Abhimanvu, fon of Arjun and father of 
Pari cshit), to the time, when the Solar and Lunar dynafties are be- 
lieved to have become extindt in the prefent divine age ; and for thefe 
generations the Hindus allot a period of one thoufand years only, or a. 
hundred years for three generations ; which calculation, though proba- 
bly too large,' is yet moderate enough, compared' witk' their abfurd ac- 
counts of the preceding ages : but they reckon exadlly the fame num- 
ber of years for twenty generations only in the family of Jara'sandha, 
whofe fon was contemporary with Yudhist ’hir, and founded a new 
dynafty of princes, in Magadha, or Bahdr ; and this exadl coincidence of 
the time, in which the three races are fuppofed to have been extindt, 
has the appearance of an artificial chronology, formed rather from ima- 
gination than from hiftorical evidence ; efpecially as twenty kings, in an 
age comparatively modern, could not have reigned a thoufand years. I, 
neverthelefs, exhibit the lift of them a? a curiofity ; but am far from 
being convinced, that all of them ever exifted: that, if. they did exift, 
they could not have reigned more than /even hundred years, I am'fully.pcr- 
fuaded by the courfe of nature and the concurrent opinion of mankind. 


KINGS OF MAGADHA. 


Sahaddva, 

. Suchi, 

Mwjdri, 

Clhema, 

Srutafravas, 

Suvrata, 

Ayutayufti, 

Dhermafutra, 

• 

Niramitra, ' 

Srama, 

Sunacftiatra, 

Drid’hafdna, 

Vrihetfena, 

Sumati, 

Carmajit, 

Subala, 

4 

Srutanjaya, 

Sunita, 

Vipra, 

Satyajit, 


Puran- 
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PuRANjAYA, Ion of the twentieth king, was put to death by his 
minifter Sunaca, who placed his own fon Pradyo'ta on the throne 
of his mafter ; and this revolution conftitutes an epoch of the higheft 
importance in our prefen^ inquiry} firft, becaufe it happened according 
to the Bhdgawatdmrttat two years exadlly before Buddha’s appearance 
.in the’ fame kingdom j next, bccaufe it is believe^ by the Hindus to 
have taken place three thoufand eight hundred and eighty-eight years ago, 
or two tboufan'd ane^ hundred years before Christ ; and laftly, becaufe a 
regular chronology, according to the jtiumber of years in each dynafty, 
has been eftablifhed from the acceffion of Pradyo'ta to the fubver- 
lion of the genuine Hindu government } and that chronology I will now 
lay before you, after obferving only, that Ra'dha'ca'nt himfelf fays 
nothing of Buddha in this part of his work, though he particularly 
mentions the two preceding Avatdras in their proper places. 

KINGS OF MAGADHA. 

. Y.B.C. 

Pradyota, . . . . . . . 2loo 

Palata, 

Vis'ac’hayiipa, 

Rajaca, 

Nandiverdhana, 5 reigns = 138 years, 

Sis'unaga, ....... 1 902 

Cacavcrna, 

Cfliemadherman, 

Cflietrajnya, 

Vidhilara, 5. 

Ajatafatru, 

Darbhaca, 


VOL. I. 


T T 


KINGS 
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ICINGS op MAGADHA. 

Y.B.C. 

Ajaya, 

Nandiverdhana, 

Mah4nandi, io.r=: 360 y. 

Nanda, 1602 

This princjs, of whom frequent mention is made in the Sanfcrit 
books, is faid to have been murdered, after a reign of a hundred yearst 
by a very learned and ingenious, but pailionate and vindidlive. Brahman, 
whofe name was Cha'nacya, and who raifed to the throne a man of 
the Maurya race, named Chandragupta : by the death of Nanda, 
and his fons, the CJhatriya family of Pradyo'ta became extindt. 

MAURYA KINGS. 

Y.B.C. 

Chandragupta, .... . . I5t)2 

Varifaira, 

As'dcaverdhana, 

Suyas^as, 

Des'arat’ha, 5. 

Sangata, 

Salis'uca, 

Sdmas'arman, 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrihadrat’ha, 10 r. = 137 J'* 

On the death of the tenth Maurya king, his place was affumcd by his 
Commander in Chief, Pushpamitra, of the Sunga nation or family. 

SUNGA 
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SUNGA KINGS. 

Pufhpamitra, 

Agnimitra, 

Sujyciht’ha, 

Vafum\tra, 

Abhadraoo, 5*. 

Pulinda, 

Ghdflia, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

Devabhuti, \o r = \ \2 y. 

The laft prince was killed by his minifter Vasude'va, of the Carina 
race, who ufurped the throne of Magadha. 

CANNA KINGS. 

Y.B.C. 

Vafudeva, ...... 1253 

Bhiimitra, 

Narayana, 

Sufarman, -1 r = 345 

A Sudra, of the Andhra family, having murdered his mailer Susar> 
MAN^ and feized the government, founded a new dynafty of 

ANDHRA KINGS. 

Y.B.C. 

Balin, 008 

Crilhna, 


Y.B.C. 

1305 


Sris'antacarna, 
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Sris'antacarna, 

Paurnamafa, 

Lambodara, 

Vivilaca, 

Meghafwata, 

Vat'amana, 

Talaca, 

Sivafwati, 

Punfhabheru, 

Sunandana, 

Chacdraca, 

Bat'aca, 

Gomatin, 

Purimat, 

Medas'iras, 

Sirafcand’ha, 

Yajnyasri, 

Vijaya, 

Chandrabija, 


5. 


10 . 


15. 


20 . 

21 r = 450^. 


After the death of Chandrabi'ja, which happened, according to 
the Hindus, 3g0 years before Vicrama'ditva, or 452 B.C. we hear 
no more of Magadha as an independent kingdom; but Ra'dha'ca'nt 
has exhibited the names of /even dynafties, in which feventy-Jix princes 
are faid to have reigned one thoufand three hundred and ninety^nine years 
in Avabhrtti^ a town of the Dacpin^ or South, which we commonly call 
Decan : the names of the fevcn dynafties, or of the families who* efta- 
blifhed them, are Ahhtra, Gardabbin, Canca, Tavana, I'uruJiKara, Bhii-- 
runda, Maula ; of which the Yavana's arc by fome, not generally, fup- 
pofed to have been lonians, or Greeks, but the Turupcaras and Manias 
are univerfally believed to have been Turcs and Moguls ; yet Ra'dha - 

ca'nt 
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cA^NT adds: ^^when the Maula race was cxtinfl:, five princes, named 
Bhunandoy Bangtra, Sidunandiy Yasfonandi^ znd^Praviraca, reigned an 
“ hundred and fix years (or till the year 1053) in the city of Cilacilaf 
which, he tells me, he pnderftandS to be in the country of the Maha* 
rdjhtras^ or Mahrdia's ; and here ends his Indian Chronology ; for 
** aftfir Pravi'raca, fays he, this empire was dividfid among MIech'has, 
or Infidels." This account of the foiuen modern dynajlies appears very 
doubtful in itfelf, ^and has no relation to our prefent inqliiry ; for their 
dominion fcems confined to the Decan, without extending to Magadka-, 
nor have we any reafon to believe, that a race of Grecian princes ever 
eftablifiied a kingdom in either of thofe countries: as to the Moguls, their 
dynafty ftill fubfifts, at leaft nominally; unlefs that oiChengiz be meant, 
and his fucceflbrs could not have reigned in any part of India for the 
period of three hundred years, which is afligned to the Manias ; nor is it 
probable, that the word Turc, which an Indian could have ealily pro- 
nounced and clearly expreffed in the Ndgari letters, fhould have been 
corrupted into Turnjkcara. On the whole we may fafely clofe the moft 
authentick fyllcm of Hindu Chronology, that I have yet been able to 
procure,* with the death of Ciiandrabi'j A. Should any farther infor- 
mation be attainable, we ilvall, perhaps, in due time attain it either from 
books or inferiptions in the Sanferit language ; but from the materials, 
with which we arc at prefent fupplied, we may eftablifli as indubitable 
the two following propofitions ; that the three firjl ages of the Hindus 
are chiefly mythological, whether their mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas ^of their aftronomers or on the heroick fiitions of their 
poets, and, that the fourth, or htftorical, age cannot be carried farther back 
than about two thouland years before Christ. Even in the hiftory of 
the prefent age, the generations of men and the reigns of kings are ex- 
tended beyond the courfe of nature, and beyond the average refulting 
from the accounts of the Brahmans themfclves; for they aflign to an 
hundred and forty-two modern reigns a period of three thoufand one kun^ 

dred 
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dred and Jifty-tbree years, or about twenty-tnoo years to a reign one with 
another ; yet they reprefent only four Canna princes on the throne of 
Magadba for a period of three hundred and forty-five years j now it is 
even more improbable, that four fucceflivc kings Ihould have reigned 
eighty-fix years and four months each, than that' Nanda fhould have 
been king a hundred years and murdered at laft. Neither account can. 
be credited; but, that We may^low the higheft probable antiquity to 
the Hindu government, let us grant, that three generations of men were 
equal on an average to an hundred ypars, and that Indian princes have 
reigned, one with another, two and twenty : then reckoning thirty gene- 
rations from Arjun, the brother of Yudhisht’hira, to the extinftion 
of his race, and .taking the Chinefe account of Buddha’s birth from 
M. De Guignes, as the moft authentick medium between Abu’lfazl 
and the Tibetianst we may arrange the correftcd Hindu Chronology ac- 
cording to the following tabic, fupplying the word about or nearly, 
(fince perfcA accuracy cannot be attained and ought not to be re- 
quired), before every date. 


Abhimanyu fon of Arjun, 


y.Bic. 

2029 

Pradyota, .... 


. 1029 

Buddha, .... 


1027 

Nanda, .... 


699 

Balin, .... 


149 

Vicrama'ditya, 


• • • 50 

De'vapa'la, king gfGaur, 


23 


If we take the date of Buddha's appearance from Abu’lfazl, we 
muft place Abhimanyu 2308 years before Christ, unlefs we calculate 
from the twenty kings of Magadha, and allow /even hundred years, in- 
'fread of a thoufand, between Arjun and Pradyo'ta, which will bring 


us 
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us again very nearly to the date exhibited in the table } and, perhaps, 
we can hardly approach nearer to the truth. As to Rdja Nanda, if he 
really faV on the throne a whole century, we muft bring down the Andhra 
dynaftyto the age of Vicrama'ditya, who with his feudatories had 
probably obtained fo much power during the reign of thofe princes, that 
they had little more than a nominal fovereignty, ‘which ended with 
Chandrabi'ja in the third or fourth^ century the Chrijiian era; 
having, no dotibt^ be«;n long reduced to infignificance by the kings of 
Gaur, defeended from Go'p.A't a. But, if the author of the DahiJIdn be 
warranted in fixing the birth of Buddha ten years before the Caliyug, 
we muft thus corred the Chronological Table : 

Y.B.C. 

Buddha, 1027 

Paricfhit, 1017 

Pradydt (reckoning 20 or 30 generations), . 317 or 17 


’ Nanda, 


Y.A.C. 


1 3 or 3 1 3 


This correction would oblige us to place Vicrama'ditya before 
Nanda, to whom, as all the Pandits agree, he was long pofterior; 
and, if this be an hiftorical fact, it feems to confirm the Bbagaisa- 
tdmrita, which fixes the beginning of the Caliyug about a tboufand 
years before JUiddha ; befides that Balin would then be brought 
down at leaft to the fixth and Chandrabi'ja to the tenth century 
after fcHRisT, without leaving room for the fubfequent dynafties, if 
they reigned fucceflively. 

Thus have we given a {ketch of Indian Hiftory through the longeft 
period fairly aflignable to it, and have traced the foundation of the 

Indian 
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Iniiian empire above three thoufand eight hundred years from the prefent 
time j but, on a fubjcd: in itfelf fo obfcure, and fo much clouded by the 
fiftions of the Brahmans^ who, to aggrandize themfelves, have dellgnedly 
raifed their antiquity beyond the truth, we muft be fatisfied with proba- 
ble conjedlure and juft reafqning from the beft attainable data; nor can 
we hope for a fyfte'm of Indian Chronology, to which no obje6li6n can 
be made, unlefs the Aftfonomiqal books in Sanfcrit Ihall clearly afcer- 
tain the places, of the colures in fome precife years of^l;he hiftorical age, 
not by loofe traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by Chihon, 
who pofllbly never exifted (for “he lived, fays Newton, in the go/den 
“ age,” which muft long have preceded the Argonautick expedition), 
but by fucli evidence as our aftronomers and fcholars. fliall allow to be 
unexceptionable. 


A CHRO- 



A 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


According to one of the Hypothejes intimated in the preceding Tradi. 


CHRISTIAN 

HINDU. 

'Tears from 1/86 

WMUSELMAN. 


of our era. 

Apam, 

Menu L Age L 


Noah, 

Menu II. 


Deluge, 


43 38 

Nimrody 

Hiranyacafipii. Age 

II. 4000 

Bc/y 

Baity 

3802 

Rama, 

Rama. Age III. 

38i; 

Noa/js death, 


3787 


Pradyota^ 

00 


Buddha. Age IV. 

2815 


Nanduy 

2487 


BaliTiy 

iy37 


Vicramudityay 

1814 


Dihapdlity 

181 1 

ChRI55T, 


1787 


'Ndrdyanpdlay 

1721 


Sacdy 

17<'0 

Walidy 


1080 

Maluniidy 


78(5 

ChengrZy 


.I 18 

TaimuKy 


391 

Babur y 


270 

Nddirjhdhy 


-19 


VOL. I. U XT 




A 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE ESSAY 

ON 

INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


The president. 


Our ingenious affociate Mi;. Samuel Davis, whom I name with 
refpea and applaufe, and who will foon, I truft, convince M. Bailly, 
th^^ it IS very poffible, for an European to tranflate and explain the 
Surya Siddhdnta, favoured me lately with a copy, taken by his Pandit^ 
of the original pafTage, mentioned in his paper bn the Aftronomical 
Computations of the Hindus, concerning the places of the colures in the 
time of Vara'ha, compared with their pofition in the age of a certain 
Muni, or ancient Indian philofopher ; and the palTage appears to afford 
evidence of twK) ad:ual obfervations, which will afeertain the chronology 
of the Hindus, if not by rigorous demonftration, at leaft by a near 
approach to it. 

The copy of the Vdrahifanhitd, from which the three pages, received 
by me, had been tranferibed, is unhappily fo incorreft (if the tranfeript 
itfclf was not haftily made) that every line of it mull be disfigured by 

fomc 
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fome grofs errour ; and my Pandit y who examined the pafFage carefully 
at his own houfe, gave it up as inexplicable ; fo that, if I tad not 
ftudied the fyftem of Sanferit profody, I lliould have laid it afide in de- 
Ipair : but though it was written as profe, without any fort of diftinc- 
tion or pundtuation^ yet, when I read it aloud, my ear caught in fome 
fentences the cadence of verfe, and of a particular metre, called Aryhy 
which is regulated (not by the number of fyllables, like other Indian 
meafurcs, but*) by the proportion of timesy or JfllabieJz moments^ in the 
four divifions, of which every fliansja conlllb. By numbering thofe 
moments and fixing their proportion, 1 was enabled to reftore the text 
of Var a'ha, with the perfcdl aflent of the learned Brdhmeny who attends 
me; and, with hia ailiftance, I alfo correfted the comment, written by 
Bhatto'tpala, uho, it feems, was a fon of the author, together with 
three curious paffages, which are cited In it. Another Pandit afterwards 
brought me a copy of the whole original work, which confirmed my 
conjeftural emendations, except in two immaterial fyllables, and except, 
that the firft of the fix couplets in the tei:t is quoted in the commentary 
from a different work entitled Panchafiddhdnticd : five ,of them were 
compofed by Vara'ha himfelf, and the third chapter of his tregi^ife 
begins with them. 

Before I produce the original verfes, it may be ufeful to give you an 
idea of the ^'ryd meafure, which will appear more diftindlly in Latin 
than in any modern language of Europe : 

Tigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peflima inonftra, venemur : 

Die hinnulus, die lepiis male quid egcrint graminivori. 

The couplet might be fo arranged, as to begin and end with the cadence 
of an hexameter and pentameter, fix moments being interpofed in the 
middle of the long, and feven in that of the fhort, hemiftich : 


Thoas, 
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Thoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur^ pejorefque tyrannos ; 

Die tibi cerva, lepus tibi die male quid egcrit |aerbivorus. 

Since the A'rya meafure, however, may be almoft infinitely varied, the 
couplet would have a form completely 'Romany if the proportion of 
fyllahick tnjlants, in the long and fiiort verfes, \vere twenty-four to 
twenty y inftead ^of thirty to twenty-feven : 

Venor apros tigridafqut, et, p^cfiij|ia monftra, tyrannos : 

Cerva mali quid agunt herbivorufquc lepus ? 

I now exhibit the five ftanzas of Vara'ha in European charadlers, 
w'ith an etching of the two lirft, which are the moft important, in the 
origitial Dcvana^ari : 


As'lcfhardhaddacdiinamuttaramayanan raverdhaniflit'^hadyan 
Niinan cadachidasidyenddlan purva s'aftrefliu. 

Sampratainayanan favituh carcafacadyan mrigaditas'chanyat : 
LIdabliave vicritih pratyacfhapen'cflianair vyaftih. 
Diiraft’hachihnavedyadudaye’ftamaye’piva fahafranfdh, 
Ch’hayapraves'anirgamachihnairva mandale mahati. 

Aprapya macaramarco viiiivritto hanti fiparan yamyan, 

Carcat acamafanpraptb vinivrittas chottaran faindrin. 
Uttarainayanainatitya vyavfittah cfliemas'afya vriddhicarah, 
Pracri'tift’has'chapyevan vicritigatir bhayacridufhnans'uh. 

Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the following tranflation is moft 
icrupuloufly literal : 

Certainly the fouthern folftice was once in the middle of 
Aslejhhy the northern in the firft degree of DhatiiJI^f huy by what is 

“ recorded 
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recorded in former Sajiras. At prefent one folftice is in the firft <3^!?- 
“ gree of Carcata, an^ the other in the firft of Macara : that which is 
“ recorded, not appearing, ,a change mujl have happened ; and the proof 
“ arifes from ocular demonftration^ ; that is, hy obferving the remote 
” objeft and its marks at, the rifing or fetting of the fun, or by the 
“ marks, in a large^graduated circle, of the fliadow’s ingrefs and egrefs. 
“ The fun, by turning «back without having reached Macara, deftroys 
“ the fouth and the weft ; by turning back withojAf having reached 
“ Carcata, the north and eaft. By returning, when he has juft pafled 
“ the fummer folllitial point, he makes wealth fecure and grain abund- 
“ ant, fince he moves thus according to nature ; but the fun, by mov- 
" ing unnaturally, excites terrour.” 

Now the Hindu Aftronomers agreej that the ift January 1700 was 
in the year 4801 of the Caliyuga, or their fourth period, at the begin- 
ning of which, they fay, the equinoftial points were in the firft degrees 
of Mejlm and Tula ; but they are alfo of opinion, that the vernal equinox 
ofcillates from the third of Mina to the twenty-feventh of Mejha and 
back again in 7200 years, which they divide into iowx pddas, arid copfe- 
qucntly that it moves, in the two intermediate pddas, from the firft to 
the twenty-feventh Of Mejha and back again in 3 (ioo years ; the colurc 
cutting their ecliptick in the firft of Mejha, which coincides with the 
firft of jlfwini, at the beginning of every fuch ofcillatory period. Va- 
RA'HA, furnamed Miviira, or the Sun, from his knowledge of aftro- 
nomy, and ufually diftinguiflied by the title of jichdrya, o» teacher of the 
Veda, lived confefledly, when the Caliyuga was far advanced j and, fince 
by adtual obfervation he found the folftitial points in the firft degrees of 
Carcata and Macara, the equinodtial points were at the fame time in 
the firft of Mejha and Tula: he lived, therefore, in the year 3()00 of 
the fourth Indian period, or 1291 years before ift January 1790, that 
is, about the year -lyy of our era. This date correfponds with the 

ayandnfa. 
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ayandnfa, or preceffion, calculated by the rule of the Surya Jiddhantai 
for 19® 21" 54" would be the preceffion of the equinox in 1291 years 
according to the Hindu computation of 5 4" annually, which gives us 
the origin of the Indian Zodiack nearly; but, by Newton’s demonftra- 
tions, which agree as <<rell with the phenomena, as the varying denlity of 
our earth will admit, the equinox recedes about 5 o"jevery year, and has 
receded 17® 55' 5 o" fince the time of \Cara'ha, which gives us more 
nearly in our < 5 wn.fphere the firft degree of Mejha in that of the Hindus. 
By the obfervation recorded, in older Sajiras, the equinox had gone back 
23 ® 20', or about lf)8o years had intervened, between the age of the 
Muni and that of the modern aftronomer: the former obfervation, 
therefore, muft have been made about 2971 years before id yanuary 
1790, that is, 1181 before Christ. 

We come now to the commentary, which contains information of the 
greateft importance. By former Sdjiras are meant, fays Bh atto'tpala, 
the books of Para'Sara and of other Munis •, and he then cites from 
the Pdrdfari Sanhita the following palTage, which is in modulated prole 

and in a ftyle much refembling that of the Fedas : 

« • 

Sravilhtadyat paulhnardhantan charah s’is'irb; vsifantah paulhnardhat 
rdhinyantan ; faumyadyadas'lclhardhantan grilhmah ; pravrid'as'lelhar- 
dhat haftantan; chitradyat jyclht'’hardhantan s'arat; hemantb jyelht'- 
’hardhat vailhn'avantan. 

“ The fealbn of Sis'ira is from the firll of Dhanijhfba to the middle 
“ of kevatt ; that of Vafanta from the middle of Rivatl to the end of 
“ Robint ; that of Grijhma from the beginning of Mrigadiras to the 
“ middle of Aslejba ; that of Verjha from the middle of AsUph to the 
“ end of Hajia ; that of Sarad from the firft of Chitra to the middle 

» of 
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of yy^Jht*ha ; that of Hcmanta from the middle of to the 

end of SravanaS* 

This account of the fix Indian feafons, each of which is co-extenfive 
with two figns, or four lunar ftations and a half, places the folftitial 
points, as Vara'ha has afferted, in the firft degree of DhaniJlMa^ and 
the middle, or 0® -lo', As Icjiniy while the equinodtial points were in 
the Untb degree of Bharant and 3^ 2o' of Vk aclha \^h\xx.^ in the time 
of Vara'ha, the folftitial colure paffed through the loth degree of 
Punarvafu and 3® 2o' of Uttarajharuy while the cquinoftial colure cut 
the Hindu ecliptick in the firft of AfuDvn and 0^ -I o' of Chitray or 
the Poga and only ftar of that manfion, which, by the way, is indu- 
bitably the Spibe of the Virgin, from the known longitude of which all 
other points in the Indian Zodiack may be computed. It cannot cfcape 
notice, that Para'sara does not ufe in this pafl'age the phrafe at pre- 
fenty which occurs in the text of Vara'ha ; fo that the places of the 
colures might have been afeertained before his time, and a confiderable 
change might have happened in their true pofition without any change 
in the phrafes, by which the feafons were diftinguiftied ; as our popular 
language in aftronoiny remains unaltered, though the Zodiacal afterfims 
are now removed a* whole fign from the places, where they have left 
their names : it is manifeft, neverthclefs, that Para'sara mull have 
written within twelve centuries before the beginning of our era, and that 
fingle fa<ft, as we fhall prefcntly fliow, leads to very momentous confe- 
quences in regard to the fyftem of Indian hiftory and literature. 

On the comparifon, which might eafily be made, between the dolures 
of Par AS AR and thofe aferibed by Eudoxus to Chiron, the fuppofed 
afliflant and inftruftor of the ArgonautSy I fliall fay very little ; becaufc 
the whole Argonautick ftory (wdiich neither was, according to Hero- 
dotus, nor, indeed, could have been, originally Grecian J y^^po^rs, even 

when 
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when ftrlpped of its poetical and fabulous ornaments, extremely difput- 
able; and, whether it was founded on a league of the Helladian princes 
and ftatis for the purpofe of checking, on a favourable opportunity, the 
overgrown power of Egypt, or with a view to fecure the commerce of 
the Euxtne and appropriate the wealth of Colchis^ or, as I am difpofed to 
believe, on an emigration from j^frica and AJia of that adventurous 
race, who had firft been eftablifhed in whatever, in Ihort, gave 

rife to the fablc^ which the old poets have fo richly en;ibelliflied, and 
the old hiftorians have fo Jnconfideratcly adopted, it feems to me very 
clear, even on the principles of I^ewton, and on the fame authorities 
to which he refers, that the voyage of the Argonauts muft have preceded 
the year, in which his calculations led him to place it. Battus built 
Cyrene, fays our great philofopher, on the fite oE Iraf a, the city of 
Ant^us, in the year 033 before Christ ; yet he foon after calls 
RtTKiPVLUS, with whom the Argonauts had a conference, king of 
Cyrem, and in both paflages he cites Pindar, whom I acknowledge to 
have been the moif learned, as well as the fublimeft, of poets. Now, 
if I underfland Pindar (which I will not allcrt, and I neither polTefs 
nor remiember at prefent the Scholia, which I formerly perufed) the 
fourth Pythian Ode begins with a fliort panegyrick on Arcesilas of 
Cyrene ; Where, lays the bard, the prieftefs, who fat near the golden 
“ eagles of Jove, prophefied of old, when Apollo was not abfent 
from his manfion, that Battus, the colonizer of fruitful Lybia, 
having juft left the facred ifle (Thera), fliould build a city excell- 
ing in cars,, on the fplendid breaft of earth, and, with the feventeenth 
** generation, Ihould refer to himfelf the Therean prediction of Medea, 
** which that princefs of the Colchians, that impetuous daughter of 
“ ^Eetes, breathed from her immortal mouth, and thus delivered to the 
half- divine mariners of the warriour Jason.” From this introduc- 
tion to the nobleft and moll animated of the Argonautick poems, it ap- 
pears, that fifteen complete generations had intervened between the voyage 

of 
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of Jason and the emigration of Battus ; fo that, confidering three ge- 
nerations as equal to an hundred or an hundred and twenty years, which 
Newton admits to be the Grecian mode of computing them, mufl 
place that voyage at lead: Jhe or fixJiundred years before the time fixed 
by Newton himfelf, according to his own computation, for the 
building of Cyrcne\ that is, eleven or twelve hundred and thirty^three 
years before Christ an age very near on a medium to that of 
Para'sara. ^If the poet means afterwards to fay, as I^riuderfland him, 
that Arcesilas, his contemporary, was the eighth in defeent from Bat- 
tus, wc fliall draw nearly the fame cdnclufion, without having recourfe 
to the unnatural reckoning of tliirty^thrcc or years to a generation ; 
for Pindar was forty years old, when the Perjians^ having croffed the 
Hellcfponty were n6bly refilled at TCbcrmopylee and glorioully defeated at 
Salamis: he was born, therefore, aboi^t the fixty-fifth Olympiad^ or five 
hundred and twenty years before our era ; fo that, by allowing more 
naturally fix or /even hundred years to twenty-three generations, we may 
at a medium place the voyage of Jason about one thoufand one hun- 
dred and feventy years before our Saviour, or about forly^Jive years be- 
fore the beginning of the Newtonian chronology. 

The defeription of the old colures by Eudoxus, if we implicitly rely 
on his tellimony and that of Hipparchus, who was, indifputably, a 
great aftronomcr for the age, in which he lived, affords, I allow, fuffi- 
cient evidence of fome rude obfervation about (J3 7 years before the 
Chrifiian epoch ; and, if the cardinal points had receded from thofe 
colures 30^ 2<y lo'" at the beginning of the year l0(jo, and 3/^ 32' So"' 
on the firfl of "January in the prefent year, they mull have gone* back 
3^ 23^ 20 ' between the obfervation implied by Para'sar and that re- 
corded by Eudoxus ; or, in other words, 2-M years mull have clapfed 
between the two obfervations : but, this difquifition having little rela- 
tion to our principal fubjed:, I proceed to the laft couplets V)f our India?* 

allronomer 
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aftronomer Vara'ha Mihira, which, though merely aftrological and 
confequently abfurd, will give occafion to remarks of no fmall import- 
ance. irhey imply, that, when the folfticcs are not in the firft degrees 
of Carcata and Macara^ the motion*of the fuo is contrary to nature, and 
being caufed, as the commentator intimates,^ by fomc utpata^ or preter- 
natural agency, muft neccfTarily be productive of misfortune ; and this 
vain idea feems to indicate a very fup^rficial knowledge even of the 
lyftem, which V[arVha undertook to explain ; but he might have 
adopted it folely as a religious tenet,^ on the authority of Oarga, a 
prieft of eminent fanCtity, who expreffes the fame wild notion in the 
following couplet : 

Yada nivcrtate*pniptah fraviflitamuttarayane, 

Aflcfliau dacfliine'praptaftndavidyanmahadhhayan 

When the fun returns, not having reached Dhani/Jjt'ha in the 
northern Iblfticc, or not having reached in the fouthern, then 

let a man feel great apprchenfion of danger/' 

Para'sara himfelf entertained a fimilar opinion, that any irregu- 
larity in the fold ices would indicate approaching calamity : Yadaprdptb 
valjhnavdnfam, fays he, udan marge prepadyate ^ dacJ7,dnd ajlejham vd 
habhaydyOy that is, When, having reached the end of Sravafidy in 
the northern path, or half of Aslefid in the fouthern, he ftill ad- 
** vances, it is<{ caufe of great fear.” This notion poflibly had its rife, 
before the regular preceflion of the cardinal points had been obferved; 
but we may alfo remark, that fome of the lunar manfions were con- 
fidered as inaufpicious, and others as fortunate: thus Menu, the firft 
Indian lawgiver, ordains, that certain rites lhall be performed under the 
influence of a happy Nacjkatra ; and, where he forbids any female name 
to be taken from a conftellation, the moft learned commentator gives 

A'rdrd 
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Ardra and R^vati as examples of ill omened names, appearing by de- 
fign to Ikip over others, that muft firft have occurred to him. Whether 
DhantJJofhh and Aslcfia were inaufpicious or profperous, I liave not 
learned; but, whatever might be tlfe ground of Vara^ha’s aftrological 
rule, we may colleft from jiis aftronomy, which'was grounded on ob- 
fervation, that the lolftice had receded at leaji 23^ 2o' between his time 
and that of Para's ar a i for, tl^ough he refers its polition to the 
inftead of the*///«^7r manjions^ yet all the PandiU^ wjth “whom I have 
converfed on the fubjedl, unanimoufly aflert^ that the firft degrees of 
Mejha and Afwini are coincident: fince the two ancient fages name only 
the lunar afterifms, it is probable, that the folar divifion of the Zodiack 
into twelve figns was not generally ufed in their days ; and we know 
from the comment on the Surya Siddhdnta, that the lunar month, by 
which all religious ceremonies are ftill •regulated, was in ufe before the 
folar. When M. Bailly alks, why the Hindus eftablifhed the be- 
** ginning of the preceflion, according to their ideas of it, in the year of 

Christ 4Qy,** to which his calculations alfo had led him, we anfwer, 
becaufe in that year the vernal equinox was found by obfervation.in the 
origin of their ecliptick ; and fince they were of opinion, that it muft 
have had the fame pofition in the firft year of the Caliyuga, they were 
induced by their erroneous theory to fix the beginning of their fourth 
period 30oo years before the time of Vara'ha, and to account for 
Para'sara’s obfervation by fuppofing an utpdta, or prodigy. 

To what purpofe, it may be alked, have w^e afcertaiijed the age of 
the Munis? Who was Para's aka? Who was Garga? With whom 
were they contemporary, or with whofe age may theirs be compared ? 
What light will thefe inquiries throw on the hiftory of India or of man- 
kind ? I am happy in being able to anfwer thofe queftions with con- 
fidence and precifion. 


All 
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All the 'Brahmens agree, that only one Para'sara is named in their 
facred records ; that he compofed the aftronomical book before-cited, 
and a la\V-tradt, which is now in my pofleflion ; that he was the grand- 
fon of Vasisht'ha, another aftronomer and legillator, whofe works are 
ftill extant, and who was the preceptor of Ra'ma, king of Jlyodhya ^ 
that ht was the father of Vya'sa, by whom the FMas were arranged 
in the form, which they now bear, and^whom Crishna hirnfelf names 
with exalted prhife in, the fo that, by the admiffion.of the Pandits 

themfelves, we find only thu'cc generations between two of theRA^MAs, 
whom they confider as incarnate portions of the divinity ; and Para'sar 
might have lived till the beginning of the Caliyugay which the miftaken 
dodtrine of an ofcillation in the cardinal points has compelled the Hindus 
to place 1020 years too early. This errour, added to their fanciful ar- 
rangement of the four ages, has* been the fource of many abfurdities ; 
for they infill, that Va'lmic, whom they cannot but allow to have been 
contemporary with Ra'machandra, lived in the age of Vya sa, who 
confulted him on the compolition of the Mahabharat, and who was 
pcrlbnany known to Balara'ma, the brother of Crishna: when a 
very leafned Brahmen had repeated to me an agreeable llory of a con- 
verfation between Va'lmic and Vya'sa, I exprefled my furprize at an 
interview between two bards, whofe ages \vere feparated by a period of 
80 1,000 years ; but he foon reconciled hirnfelf to fo monftrous an ana- 
chronifm, by obferving that the longevity of the Munis was preter- 
natural, and that no limit could be fet to divine power. By the fame 
recourfe to miracles or to prophefy, he would have anfwcred another 
objection equally fatal to his chronological fyftem : it is agreed by all, 
that the lawyer Ya'gyawalcya was an attendant on the court of Ja- 
naca, whofe daughter Si'ta' was the conllant, but unfortunate, wife 
of the great Ra'ma, the hero of Va'lmic’s poem; but that lawyer 
hirnfelf, at the very opening of his work, which now lies before me, 
names bothlPARA SAR and Vya'sa among twenty authors, whofe traefts 

form 
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form the hody of original Indian law. By the way, fince Vasisht’ha is 
more than once named in the Manavijanhithy we may be certain, that 
the laws aferibed to Menu, in whatever age they might have Been firft 
promulgated, could not have receivied the form, in which we now fee 
them, above three thonfand years ago. The age and funftions of 
Garga lead to colifequences yet more interclling; he was confefledly 
iht purohitaj or officiating prlcfl:, of Crishna himfelf, who, when onlv 
a herdfman*s boy at Malburhy revealed his divine chani/Jter to Garga, 
by running to him with more than mortal benignity on his countenance, 
when the prieft had invoked Na ra'yan. Ilis daughter was eminent 
for her piety and her learning, and the Urdlrmans admit, witliout con- 
fidering the confequence of their admiffion, that ffie is thus addreffed 
in the Veda itlelf': lata urdlraum no va Jaw dpi y Ga'rgi, ddityb 
dydmurdhatian tapati, dya vd bJaunin tafiatiy b/jziwyd Jiihhran iapatiy Idcdn 
tapatiy antaran tapatyanantaran tapati ; or, That Sun, O daughter of 
Garga, than which nothing is higlur, to which nothing is equal, 
enlightens the fuinmit of the llcy ; with the iky enlightens the earth ; 
** with the earth enlightens the lower worlds ; enlightens the higher 
** worlds, enlightens other worlds ; it enlightens the bread, enlightens 
all befides the bread.” From thefe fadls, which the Brahmans can- 
not deny, and from thefe conceffions, which they unanimoufly make, 
we may reafonably infer, that, if Vya'sa was not the compofer of the 
Vedasy he added at lead fomething of his own to the fcattered frag- 
ments of a more ancient work, or perhaps to the loofe traditions, which 
he had collefted ; but, whatever be the comparative antiquity of the 
Hindu fcripturcs, we may fafely conclude, that the M'foick and Indian 
chronologies are perfedlly confident ; that Menu, Ibn of Brahma', 
was the A ’ dimay or JdJJy created mortal, and confequently our Adam j 
that Menu, child of the Sun, was preferved Wah fe-een oth- rs, fin a 
bahitra or capacious ark, from an univerfal deluge, and mud, therefore, 
be our NoaH} that Hiranyacasipu, the giant toVZ? d golden axcy 

and 
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and Fall or Baliy were impious and arrogant monarchs, and, moft pro- 
bably, our Nimrod and Belus i that the three Ra'mas, two of whom 
were inVincible warriors, and the third, not only valiant in war, but 
the patron of agriculture and wincr^ which derives an epithet from his 
name, were different weprefentations of the Bacchus, and either 

the Ra'ma of Scripture, or his colony perfonified, orthe Sun firft adored 
by his idolatrous family, that a confiderable emigration from Chaldea 
into GreetCy Bhlvy and India, happened about twelve centuries before 
the birth of our Saviour ^ fh^t Sa'cya, or Si'sak, about two hundred 
years after Vva'sa, either in peffon or by a colony from Egypt, im- 
ported into this country the mild herefy of the ancient Bauddhas ; and 
that the dawn of true Indian hiftory appears only three or four centuries 
before the Chrijiian era, the preceding ages being clouded by allegory 
or fable. 

As a fpccimen of that fobling and allegorizing fpirit, which has ever 
induced the Brahmens to difguife their whole fyifem of hiftorj", philofo- 
phy, and religion, I produce a paffage from the Bhagavat, which, how- 
ever ftrange and ridiculous, is very curious in itfelf and clofely coji- 
nc'dled with the fubiedt of this eilay : it is taken from the fifth Scandha, 
or feeftion, which is written in modulated profe, ‘‘There are fome, 
“ fays the Indian autlior, wlio, for the piirpofe of meditating intenfely 
‘‘ on the holy fon of VasudeVa, imagine yon celeftial fphere to re- 
“ prefent the figure of that aquatick animal, which we call Sisumdra: 

its head being turned downwards, and its body bent in a circle, they 
“ conceive Dhrava, or the pole-ftar, to be fixed on the point of its 
“ tail i on the middle part of the tail they fee four ftars, Prejdpati, 
“ ^gni, Indra, Dherma, and on its bafe two others, Dhdtri and 
“ Vidhdtrt : on its rump arc the Septarjhis, or feven ftars of the Sacata, 
“ or JVain ; on its back the path of the Sun, called Ajavifln, or the 
“ Series of •Kids ; on its belly the Gangd of the fky : Pimarvafu and 

“ Pufya 
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** PuJIjya gleam refpeftivcly on its right and left haunches ; A'rdra and 
AlUj}ia on its right and left feet or Jins j Abbijit and UttaraJhM'ha in 
“ its right and left noftrils ; Sravana and PurvbJhaJ’ha in its fight and 
“ left eyes ; Dhanijht'ha and Mula on its right and left ears. Eight con- 
“ ftellations, belonging to the I'ummer folftice, Maghd, Purvap' halgun'i, 
“ Vttarap' halgumi Hajia, Chitra, SwtUi, Vifdc'ha, Anuradhh, may be 
“ conceived in the rib^ of its^lcft fide j and as many afterifms, con- 

“ neifled with the winter folftice, Mrigasinu, RohinX^ Crittica, Bha~ 

* • • 

ram, Revatt, Uttarabhadrapada, ^Purvabbadrapada, may be 

imagined on the ribs of its rigfit ficle in an iiiv^erfe order : let Satab-^ 
bifid and Jytifit did be placed on its right and left ihoulders. In its 
upper jaw is jigafiya, in its lower yama ; in its mouth the planet 
** Mangala \ in its part of generation, Sanais ckara ; on its hump, Vri^- 
“ bafpati ; in its brcaft, the Sun ; ii> its heart, Ndrdyan \ in its front 
“ the moon 3 in its navel. Us anas 3 on its two nipples the two Afwhias ; 
“ in its afcending and defceading breaths, Budba 3 on its throat, Rubif ; 
in all its limbs, Cetus, or comets 3 and in its hairs, or bridles, the 
whole multitude of ftars/* It is necelTary to remark, that, although 
the sisnmdra be generally deferibed as the feaAiog, or porpofi, which 
we frequently have feen playing in the Ganges, yet JYiJmdr, which fee'ms 
derived from the Sanferit, means in Perjian a large li’zard: the paflage 
juft exhibited may neverthelefs relate to an animal of the cetaceous 
order, and poffibly to the dolphin of the ancients. Before I leave the 
fphere of the Hindus, I cannot help mentioning a fingular faeft : in the 
Sanferit language Ricfia means a conjicllation and a bear, fo that Ma^ 
harefia may denote cither a great bear or a great ajierifm. Etymologifts 
may, perhaps, derive the Megas arctos of the Greeks from an fndian 
compound ill underftood 3 but I will only obferve, with the wild Arne- 
rican, that a bear with a very long tail could never have occurred to the 
imagination of any one, who had feen the animal. I may be permitted 
to add, on the fubjedt of the Indian Zodiack, that, if I haVe erred, in a 

former 
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former eflay, where the longitude of the lunar manfions Is computed 
from thcw firft ftar in our conftellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
errour by the very learned and ingenious M. Bailly, who relied, I pre- 
fume, on the authority of M. Le Ge>ntil : the origin of the Hindu Zo- 
diack, according to tho Surya Siddhdnta^ mull be nearly T 19 ^ 2\ 54'", 
in our" fphere, and the longitude of Chitra, or the Spike, mull of 
courfe be 2 l' 54" from the vernal equinox ; but, fmee it is diffi- 

cult by that cohaputation, to arrange the twenty-feven manfions and 
their feveral liars, as they s^re delineated and enumerated in the Retna^ 
mdldy I mull for the prefent fuppofe with M. Bailly, that the Zodiack 
of the Hindus had two origins, one conllant and the other variable ; 
and a farther inquiry into the fubjedl mull be referved for a feafon of 
retirement and leifure. 
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MR. VANSITTAItT’S PAPER 


OH 

THE AFGHANS BEING DESCENDED FROM THE JEWS. 
By the president. 


TPhIS account of the Afgha^ns may lead to a very intcrefting difco- 
very. We lea^n from Esdras, that the Ten Tribes, after a wandering 
joyrney, came to a country called Arfareth j where, we may fuppofe, 
they fettled : now the Afghans are faid by the beft Perjian hiftorians to 
he defeended from the ^ews y they have traditions ’among themfelves of 
fuch a defeent ; and it is even aflerted, that their families are diftin- 
guiflied by the names oi' JewiJh tribes, although, fince their converfion 
to the IJlam^ they ftudioufly conceal their origin ; the Pifpto language, 
of which I have feen a didlionary, has a manifeft refemblance to the 
Chal^aick j and a confiderable diftridt under their dominion is called 
Hazdreb^ or Hazdret^ which might eafily have been changed into the 
word ufed by Esdras. I ftrongly recommend an inquiry into the 
literature and hiftory of the Afghans. 




ON 


THE ANTIQUITY 

OF 


THE INDIAN ZODIACK. 

By the P'RESIDENT. 


I ENGAGE to fupport an opinion (which the learned and induftrious 
M. Montucla feems to treat with extreme contempt), that the Indian 
divifion of the Zodiack was not borrowed from the Greeks or Arabs^ 
but, having been known in this country from time immemorial, and 
being the fame in part with that ufed by otlier nations of the old Hindu 
raOe, was probably invented by the firft progenitors of that race before 
their difperfion. The Indians^ he fays, have two divifions of the 
“ Zodiack j one, like that of tlte Arabs, relating to the moon, and con- 
filling of tiventy-feven equal parts, by which they can tell very nearly 
“ the hour of the night j another relating to the fun, and, like ours, con- 
“ taining twelve figns, to which they have given as many names cor- 
refponding with thofe, which we have borrowed from the Greeks." 
All tiiat is true; but he adds : “ It is highly probable that they received 
them at fome time or another by the intervention of the Arabs ; for 
‘‘ no man, furely, can perfuade himfelf, that it is the ancient divifion of 
the Zodiack formed, according to fome authors, by the forefathers of 
mankind and ilill preferved among the Hindus " Now I undertake 

to 
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to prove, that the Indian Zodiack was not borrowed mediately or dircftly 
from the Arabs or Greeks j and, fince the folar divifion of it in India is 
the fame in fubftance with that ufed in Greece, we may reafonably con- 
clude, that both Greeks and H/Wi/j received it from an older nation, who 
firft gave names to the luminaries of heaven, 'and from whom both 
Greeks and Hindus, as their fimilarity in language and rcligidh fully 
evinces, had a common idefcent^ 

The fame writer afterwards intimates, that “ the time, when Indian 

• * 

Aftronomy received its moft confiderable improvement, from which 
“ it has now, as he imagines, wholly declined, was either the age, 
when the Arabs^ who eftablilhed themfclves in Per/ia and Sogdiana^ 
had a great intercourfe with the Hindus^ or that, when the fucceflbrs 
of Chengi'z united both Arabs and Hindus under one vaft domi-. 
** nion.’* It is not the objc<3: of this effay, to corre<3: the hiftorical 
errors in the palTage laft-cited, nor to defend the aftronomers of India 
from the charge of grofs ignorance in regard to the figure of the earth 
and the diftances of the heavenly bodies ; a charge, which MontuCla 
very boldly makes on the authority, I believe, of father Souciet: I 
will only remark, that, in our converfations with the Pandits^ we muft 
never confound the fyftcm of the JyautiJhicas^ Or mathematical aftrono- 
mers, with that of the Paurdnicas, or poetical fabulifts; for to fuch a 
confufion alone muft we impute the many miftakes of Europeans on the 
fubjeft of Indian fcience, A venerable mathematician of this province, 
named Ra'machandra, now in his eightieth year, vifited me lately at 
Crtjhnanagary and part of his difeourfe was fo applicable to the inquiries, 
which I was then making, that, as foon as he left me, I committed it to 
writing, The Paurdniesy he faid, will tell you, that our earth is a 
plane figure ftudded with eight mountains, and furrounded by feven 
feas of milk, nedar, and other fluids; that the part, which we in- 
habit, is one of feven iflands, to which eleven fmaller ilTcs arc fubor- 

•* dinatc; 
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dinate ; that a God, riding on a huge elephant, guards each of the 
eight regions j and that a mountain of gold rifes and gleams in the 
centre; but we believe the earth to be fliaped like a Cadamba fruit, 
or fphcroidal, and admit only foui* oceans of fait water, all which we 
** name from the fouf cardinal points, and in which are many great 
** penihfulas with innumerable iflands : they will* tell you, that a 
dragon's head fwallows the moon, an4 thus caufes an eclipfc; but we 
know, that the fvippofed head and tail of the dragon mean only the 
nodes, or points formed* by interfedions of the ecliptick and the 
moon's orbit; in ftiort, they have imagined a fyftcm, which exifts 
only in their fancy ; but we confider nothing as true without fuch 
“ evidence as cannot be queftioned.’^ I could not perfcdtly underftand 
the old Gymnofophift, when he told me, that the Rasicbacra or Circle 
of Signs (for fo he called the Zodiack) was like a Dhujlura flower; 
meaning the Datura, to which the Sanferit name has been foftened, and 
the flower of which is conical or £haped like a funnel: at firft I thought, 
that he alluded to a projection of the bemifphcrc on the plane of the 
colure, and to the angle formed by the ecliptick and equator ; but a 
younger aftronomer named Vina'yaca, who came afterwards to fee 
me, affured me that they meant only the circular mouth of the funnel, 
or the bafe of the cone, and that it was ufual among their ancient 
writers, to borrow from fruits and flowers their appellations of feveral 
plane and folid figures. 

From the two Brahmans, whom I have juft named, I learned the fol- 
lowing curious particulars ; and you may depend on my accuracy in re- 
peating them, fince I wrote them in their prefence, and corrected what 
I had written, till they pronounced it perfeCl. They divide a great 
circle, as we do, into three hundred and fixty degrees, called by them 
anfas or portions', of which they, like us, allot thirty to each of the 
twelve figns ih this order : 


M^Jha, 



"■W^. the 

the Fkir 
4 . Ct^^'t\ the Ciitb. 

^ : ^ the Lioti4 . 
"Ckfr^, the Virgis^ 


haipi 

8 . :the!ip^I^| 

'..J^tSacarot.- ^ 





;;lF$^i^'''ilG^re8:|^:tli!e\:!^ thu8denoibui!t^^!|^|||i refpi^.>xo., 

th<! fun, ave fpd:ifieili hy author of the: Retnaid^'i in SMj/^hit 

verfes ; which I produce, as my vouchers, in the original with a verbal 
tranflatioa: 


M^ih^y 6 n^itnaltoi^rupi, 

VMgatUd'Ayam mit'hon^ nriyugmam, 

Pradipaa'afy^ dadhati (^bh 3 ^m 
N&yi ft’hiti v4rinl canya^va. 
iSiU tuUbhiit pretiminapanir 
Dhanur dhanuflunin hayawat parangah, 

Mrtgananah fyan macard’t’ha cumbhah 
Scandh^ nerd ri^ghatam da^ht4nah, 
Aayanyapacfad3L^hibliimuc’h6 hi minah 
Madyadwayatn iV^’balach4rin6ml. 

*» The raw, bull, crab, lion, and fcorpion, have the figures of thofe five 
**' anini>als refpedtively: the po^ am a damfel playing Ctfi a ond a 
** youth wielding a mace : the Aands on a boat in water, hoUUng 
** in one hand a lamp, in the other ear of ricecorh : the balanti^^ 
held by a weigher with a weight in one handi the by an ar<^i<^» 
whofe hinder parts are ^te '^dlOfe of a horle: feo’^fs/i^cr hae;‘^ 

*» fiu:e of an anti^pe t the eW^ is a waterpi^ bwoe on 
« a num, who empties are two with' their hi^ turned'^ 
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1 ♦ Turagamuc'hafadricfliam yonirupam cfhurabham, 

Sacat afamatn at’hain afyottamangena tulyam, 

Man'igrihas'ara chaGrabhani s alopamam bham, 
Sayanafadris'amanyachchatra paryancaripam. 

2, Haftacarayutam cha-maudticafamam 

chanyat .pravalopamam, 

Dhrifhyam toraria fannibham balinibham, 
fatcund'alabham param ; 

Crudhyatcefarivicramena lidris'am, 
s'ayyafamanam param, 

Anyad dcntivilafavat fThitamatah . 
s'rmg4t acavyafti bham. 

3. Trivicramabham cha mridangarupam, 

Vrittam tatonyadyamalabhwayabham, 

Paryancarupam murajanucaram, 

Ityevam asVadibhachacrarupam. 

‘‘ A horfc’s head ,* yoni or bhaga; a razor; a wheeled • carriage ; the 
** head of an antelope; a gem; a houfe; an arrow; a wheel; another 
** houfe ; a bedftead; another bedftead; a hand; a pearl; a piece of 
coral ; a feftoon of leaves ; an oblation to the Gods; a rich ear-ring; 
the tail of a fierce lion; a couch; the tooth of a wanton elephant> 
near which is the kernel of the sringdtaca nut ; the three footfteps 
of Vishnu; a tabor; a circular jewel ; a two-faced image ; another 
** couch ; and a fmaller fort of tabor : fuch are the figfires of Afwint 
** and the reft in the circle of lunar conftellations/' 

The Hindu draughtfman has very ill reprefented moft of the figures ; 
and he has tranfpofed the two AJhdras as well as the two Bbadrapads ; 
but his figure of Abbijit^ which looks like our ace of hearts, has a re- 
femblaace to the kernel of the trapa^ a curious water-plant deferibed in 

a feparate 
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The third month is alfo called A'grabdyana (whence the common 
word Agran is corrupted) from another name of Mrtgasirat. 

Nothing can be more ingenious than the memorial verfes, in which 
the Hindus have a cuftom of linking together a number of ideas other- 
wife unconnedted, a^d of chaining, as it were, the memory by a re- 
gular meafure : thus by putting ^eetb for thirty-two, Rudra for eleven, 
feafon for fix, arrow or element for five, ocean, Vida,» or age, for four, 
Ra'ma, fire, or quality for three, or CxJma'ra for two, and eartb 
or moon for one, they have compofed four lines, which cxprefs the 
number of liars in each of the twenty-feven allerifms. 

Vahni tri ritwilhu gunendu critagnibhuta, 

Banas'winetra s'ara bhucu yugabdhi ramah, 
Rudrabdhirimagunavedas'ata dwiyugml, 

Denta budhairabhihitah cramas'6 bhatarah. 

That is: “three, three, fix} five, three, one; four, three, five; 

five, two, two } five, one, one ; four, four, three ; eleven, four aqd 

three } three, four, a hundred ; two, two, thirty-two : thus have the 
“ liars of the lunar conllellations, in order as they appear, been num- 
“ bered by the wife.” 

If the llanza was corredlly repeated to me, the two AJhdrds are con- 
fidered as one allerifm, and Abhijit as three feparate liars *, but I fufpedl 
an error in the third line, becaufe dwibdna or two and five would fuit 
the metre as well as bdbirdma ; and becaufe there were only three Vidas 
in the early age, when, it is probable, the liars were enumerated and 
the technical verfe compofed. 

O' 

Two lunar llations, or manfions, and a quarter arc co-extenfive, we 
fee, with one fign j and nine llations correfpond with four figns : by 

counting. 
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counting,- therefore, thirteen degrees and twenty minutes from the firft 
flar in .the head of the Ram, inclufively, we fiod the whole extent of 
Afwini, and fhall be able to afeertain the qther ftars with fufHcient ac- 
curacy ; but firft let us exhibit a comparative table of both Zodiacks, 
denoting the manfions, as in the Fdrdnes almanack, by the firft letters or 
iyllables of their names : 


Months. 

' j 

"Solar Asterisms. 


Mansions. 

ATwin 


M6fti ' 

^ A 

+ 

bh 

c 

+ -r 

Cartic 


Vrifti 

3C 

4 

+ 

ro 

M 

+ -i- 

A'grahayan 

Paufli 

.. 

I- 

Mit’hun 

Carcat' 4. 

M 

2 

P 

4 

• + 

+ 

t 

a 

P 

4 

+ s'l. 9. 

Migh 

1 

Sinh 

’ m 

+ 

PU 

u 

+ — 

P'halgun . 

’Chaitr 


Canyai 

Tula 

3U 

4 

ch 

2 

+ 

+ 

h 

% 

ch 

+ — 

Vaifk’h 

1 

J 

Vrifchic 8. 

▼ 


a 

+ j 18. 

Jaiftif’h 

1 

1 Dhan 

1 

" mu 

+ 

pii 

+ 

4 

A'lliar , 


Macar 

3^ 

4 

-f 

S 

+ 

• a 

Sravan 


j Cumbh 

dh 

2 

+ 

S 

4. Ji£ 

Bhadr 

J Mi'n 12. 

4 

+ 

u 

+ r. 2/ 


Hence wp may readily know the ftars in each manfion, as they fol- 
low in order ; 


Lunar 
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Lunak Mansions. 

Solar Asterisms. Stars. 

Afwini. 

Ram* 

Three, In and near thf head. 

fiharani. 

-- — 

Three, in the tail. 

Critica. 

Bull* 

5«f,‘of the Pleiads. 

Rdhinl. 


Five, in the head and ^eck. 

# 

Pair* 

t Three, in or near the feet. 

Mrigaiiras. 

( perhaps in the Galaxy. 

Ardrii. 


One, oh the knee. 

Punarvafu. 

— 

(Four, in the heads, breaft and 
( flioulder. 

Pufliya. 

Crab* 

Three, in the body and claws. 

As'I^Ih^. 

Lion. 

Five, in the face and mane. 

Maghk. 

— 

Five, in the leg and haunch. 

Purvap'halgunl, 

— 

Two i one in the tail. 

Uttarap’halgunl. 

Virgin. 

Two, on the arm and zone. 

Hafta. 

— - 

Five, near the hand. 

Chitri. 

— 

• One, in the fpike. 

Swati. 

Balance. 

One, in the N. Scale. 

Vis'ic’hL 

— 

Four, beyond it. 

Anuradha. 

Scorpion. 

Four, in the body. 

Jy^flit’hL 

— 

Three, in the tail. 

Mula. 

Bow. 

{Eleven, to the point of the 
t arrow. 

Purvafhara, 

— 

Two, in the leg. 

Uttaralhara. 

Sca-monfter. 

Two, in the horn. 

Sravani. 



Three, in the tail. 

Dhanhht’L 

Ewer. 

Four, in the arm. 

Satabhifha. 

— 

Many, in the ftream. 

Purvabhadrapada . 

Fifh. 

Two, in the firft fifh. 

U ttarabhadrapad^. 

— 

Two, in the cord. 

Revati. 

\ 

1 

f Thirty-two, in the fecond 
t fiih and cord. 


Wherever 
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Wherever the Indian drawing differs from the memorial verfe in the 
Retnamdldf I have preferred the authority of the writer to that of the 
painter, who has drawn fome terreftrial things with fo little fimilitude, 
that we mull not implicitly rely on his reprefentation of objedls merely 
celeflial: he feems particularly to have erred in the fWs of Dbanijht'd. 

For the affif|;ance of thofe, who may be inclined to re-examine the 
twenty-feven cdiiftellations with a chart before them, I fubjoin a table 
of the degrees, to which ’the nacjkntras extend refpedlivcly from the 
firft ftar in the afterifm of Aries, which we now fee near tJie beginning 
of the fign ‘Taurus, as it was placed in the ancient fphere. 


N. 

D. M. 

N, 

D. M. 

N. 

D. 

M. 

I. 

13®. 20'. 

X. 

133®. 20'. 

XIX. 

253'’- 

20'. 

II. 

26®. 40'. 

XI. 

146®. 4 o'. 

XX. 

266®. 

40'. 

III. 

40®. o'. 

XII. 

160®. 0. 

XXI. 

280®. 

o'. 

IV. 

53®. 20'. 

XIII. 

173®. 20'. 

XXII. 

293°. 

20'. 

V. 

66®; 40'. 

XIV. 

186®. 40'. 

XXIII. 306®. 

40'. 

.VI. 

80®. o'. 

XV. 

200°. o'. 

XXIV. 

320°. 

* 

0 . 

VII. 

93®. 20'. 

XVI. 

213®. 20'. 

XXV. 

333 °- 

20'. 

vni. 

106®. 40'. 

XVII. 

226®. 40'. 

XXVI. 

346^^- 

40'. 

IX. 

120®. o'. 

XVIII. 

240®. o'. 

XXVII. 360®. 

t 

0. 


The afterifms of the JirJi column are in the figns of Taurus, Gemini, 
» 

Cancer, Leo j thofe of the fecond, in Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius •, 
and i*hofe of the third, in Capricornus, Aquarius, Pifees, Aries : we can- 
not err much, therefore, in any feries of three conftellations j for, by 
counting 1 3® 20' forwards and backwards, we find the fpaces occupied 
by the two extremes, and the intermediate fpace belongs of courfe to 
the middlcinolt. It is not meaned, that the divifion of the Hindu Zo- 
diack into fuch fpaces is exail to a minute, or that every ftar of each 

’ afterifm 
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jU^eriTm.itiuft neceflarily be found in the fpace to which it belongs j but 
the computation will be accurate enough for our purpofc, and ffo lunar 
manlion can be very remote from the path of the moon : how Father 
SouciET could dream, that Vifac'ha was in’ the Northern Crown, I 
can hardly comprehend > but it forpalTes all compreheniion, thjit M. 
Bailly fhould copy his dream, and give rcafons to fupport it ; 
efpccially as four flars, arranged pretty much like thofe^ in the Indian 
figure, prefent themfelves obvioufly near the balance or the fcorpion. 
I have not the boldnefs to exhibit the individual liars in each manlion, 
dillinguilhcd in Bayer's method by Greek letters ; becaufe, though I 
have little doubt, that the five ftars of AlUJiid, in the form of a wheel, 
are t\, y, e, of the Lion, and thofe of Mu/a, y, s, S, ^ t, a-, v, o, v, 
of the Sagittary, and though I think many of the others equally clear, 
yet, where the number of liars in a manfion is lefs than three, or even 
than four, it is not eafy to fix on them with confidence j and I mull 
wait, until fome young Hindu allronomcr, with a good memory and 
good eyes, can attend my leifurc on ferefte nights at the proper feafons, 
to point out in the firmament itfelf the fevcral liars of all' the conflella* 
tions, for which he can find names in the Sanferit language ; the dnly 
liars, except thofe ip the Zadiack, that have yet been dillinftly named 
to me, are the Septarfii, Dbruva, Arundhatt, Vijhnupad, Mdtrimandel, 
and, in the fouthern hemifphere, Agaftya, or Canopus. The twenty- 
feven Toga liars, indeed, have particular names, in the order of the 
naejhatras, to which they belong ; and lince we learn, that the Hindus 
have determined the latitude, longitude, and right afeenfion of each, it 
might be ufeful to exhibit the lift of them : but at prefent I' can 
only fubjoin the names of twenty-feven Togas, or divilions of the 
Ecliptick. 


Parigba . ' 
Siva. 


Vijhcamhha. 

Priti. 


Ganda. 

Friddhi. 


A'yujlsmat. 
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Ayujhniat. 

Dhruva. 

Siddba. 

Saubhagya, 

Vydghdta. 

Sddhya. 

S6bhana. 

HerJI:ana^ 

Subha. 

Atiganda, 

Vajra. 

Sucra. 

Sucarmah. 

A/rij. 

Brdhman. 

DhritL 

Vyatipdta. 

^ndra. 

Sula. 

Varhf/zs. 

Vaidhriti, 


Having fliown in what ‘mannef the Hindus arrange the Zodiacal ftars 
with rcfpcdt to the fun and moon, let us proceed to our principal fub- 
je<ft, the antiquity of that double arrangement. In the firft place, the 
Brahmans were always too proud to borrow their fcience from the 
Greeks, Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of Mlechch’ has, as they call thofe, 
who are ignorant of the VMas, and have not ftudied the language of the 
Gods : they have often repeated to me the fragment of an old verfe, 
which they now ufe proverbially, na nich'o yavandtparah, or no bafe 
creature can be loiver than a Yavan •, by which name they formerly 
miiant an Ionian or Greek, and now mean a Mogul, or, generally, a 
Mv/elman. When I mentioned to different Pandits, at feveral times and 
in feveral places, the opinion of Montucla, they could not prevail 
on themfelves to oppofe it by ferious argumenf j but fome laughed 
heartily ; others, with a farcaftick fmile, faid it was a pleafant imagina- 
tion ; and all feemed to think it a notion bordering on phrenfy. In 
facfl, although the figures of the twelve Indian figns bear a wonderful 
refemblance t® thole of the Grecian, yet they are too much varied for a 
merg copy, and the nature of the variation proves them to be original j 
nor is the refemblance more extraordinary than that, which has often 
been obferved, between our Gothick days of the week and thofe of the 
Hindus, which are dedicated to the fame luminaries, and (what is yet 
more lingular) revolve in the fame order ; Ravi, the Sun ; Soma, the 
Moon } Mangala, Tuifeo j Budha, Woden; Vrihafpati, Thor; Sucra, 
VOL, I. 3 A Freyaj 
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Freya ; Sant, Sater ; yet no man ever imagined, that the Indians bor- 
rowed fo remarkable an arrangement from the Goths or Germans. On 
the planets I will only obferve, that Sucra, the regent of Venus, is, 
like all the reft, a male deity, named' alfo Usanas, and believed to be a 
fage of infinite learning j but Zohrah, the Na'hi'd of the Perftans, is 
a goddefs like the ^Freya of our Saxon progenitors: the drawing, 
therefore, of the planets, which ,was brought into Bengal by Mr. John- 
son, relates to the Perjian fyftem, and reprefents .the,.gtn'ii fuppofed to 
prefide over them, exatftly as they arc, deferibed by the poet Ha'tifi' : 
** He bedecked the firmament with ftars, and ennobled this earth with 
“ the race of men ; he gently turned the aufpicious new moon of the 
“ feftival, like a bright jewel, round the ankle of the Iky ; he placed 
the Hindu Saturn on the feat of that reftive elephant, the revolving 
** fphere, and put the rainbow into his hand, as a hook to coerce the 
“ intoxicated beaft; he made filken ftrings of fun-beams for the lute 
of 'Venus j and prefented Jupiter, who faw the felicity of true 
“ religion, with a rofary of cluftering Pleiads. The bow of the Iky 
** became that of Mars, when he was honoured with the command- of 
“ the celeftial hoft j for God conferred fovereignty on the Sun, pnd 
“ fquadrons of ftars were his army.” 

The names and forms of the lunar conftellations, efpecially of Bha- 
rani and Abhijit, indicate a fimplicity of manners peculiar to an ancient 
people ; and they differ entirely from thofe of the Arabian fyftem, in 
which the very firft afterifm appears in the dual number, becaufe it 
confifts only of two ftars. Menzil, or the place of alighting, properly 
lignifies a Jlation or fage, and thence is ufed for an ordinary day’s 
journey ; and that idea feems better applied than manfon to fo inceflant 
a traveller as the moon ; the mendzilul kamar, or lunar fages, of the 
Arabs have twenty-height names in the following order, the particle al 
being underftood before every word : 


Sharatan. 
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Sharatkn. 

Nathrah. 

Ghafr. 

Dh4bih'. 

.But'ain. 

« 

Tarf. 

Zubanfy;di. 

Bulai. 

Thurayya. 

Jabhah. 

Icl)l. 

Suud. 

Debaran. 

Zubrah. 

Kalb. 

Akhbiya. 

Hakaah. 

Sarfah. 

Shaulah. 

Mukdim. 

Hanaah. 

Awwa. 

Naaim. 

Mukhir. 

7 . Dhira4., 

14. Simac. 

2K Beldah. 28. 

RlftiL 


Now, if we can truft tlfe Arabian lexicographers, the number of ftars 
in their feveral menzils rarely agrees with thofe of the Indians j and 
two fuch nations mull naturally have obferved, and might naturally 
have named, the principal ftars, near which the moon pafles in the 
courfe of each day, without any communication on the fubjcdl ; there 
is no evidence, indeed, of a communication between the Hindus and 
Arabs on any fubje<ft of literature or fcience j for, though wc have 
reafon to believe, that a' commercial intercourfe fubiifted in very early 
times between Yemen and the weftern coaft of India, yet the Brahmans, 
w'ho alone are permitted to read the fix Vidangas, one of which is the 
aftronomical Sdjira, were not then commercial, and, inoft probably, 
neither could nor would have converfed with Arabian merchants. The 
hoftile irruption of the Arabs into Hindujidn, in the eighth century, and 
that of the Moguls under Chengi'z, in the thirteenth, were not likely 
to change the aftronomical fyftem of the Hindus ; but the fuppofed 
confequenccs of modern revolutions are out of the queftion ; for, if any 
hiftorical records be true, we know with as pofitive certainty, that 
Am,arsinh and Ca'lida's compofed their works before the birth of 
Christ, as that Menander and Terence wrote before that im- 
portant epoch : now the twelve Jigns and twenty-feven manjions are 
mentioned, by the feveral names before exhibited, in a Sanjerit voca- 
bulary by the firft of thofe Indian authors, and the fecond of them fre- 
quently alludes to Rdhinl and tlie reft by name* in his Fatal Ring, his 
Children of the Sun, and his Birth of Cu^ia'raj from which poem I 

produce 
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produce two lines, that my evidence may not feem to be collcded from 
mere converfation : 

Maitre muhurte sas'ala'nch’han^na., 

Yogam gatafuttarap’halganilhu. 

“ When the liars o£ VtiarapHalgun had joined in a , fortunate hour 
“ the fawn-fpotted moon.” 

This tedimony being decifivc againll the conjedlure of M. Mon- 
TUCLA, I need not urge the great antiquity of Menu’s Inllitutes, in 
which the twenty-feven allerifms are called the daughters of Dacsha 
and the conforts of So’ma, or the Moon, nor rely on the teftimony of 
the Brahmans, who alTure me with one voice, that the names of the 
Zodiacal liars occur in the Vedas-, three of which I firmly believe, from 
internal and external evidence, to be more than three thoufand years old. 
Having therefore proved what I engaged to prove, I will clofe my effay 
with a general obfervation. The refult of Newton’s refearches into 
the hidory of the primitive fphere was, “ that the pradlice of obferving 
“ the dars began in Egypt in the days of Ammon, and was propagated 
“ thence by conqueft in the reign of his fon Sisac, into Africk, Europe, 
and Afia j fince which time Atlas formed the fphere of the hybians-, 
“ Chiron, that of the Greeks-, and the Chaldeans, a fphere of their 
“ own now I hope, on fome other occafions, to fatisfy the publick, 
as I have perfedtly fatisfied myfelf, that “ the pracflice of obferving the 
“ dars began, with the rudiments of civil fociety, in the country of 
“ thofe, whom we call Chaldeans ; from which it was propagated into 
“ Egypt, India, Greece, Italy, and Scandinavia, before the reign of 
“ Sisac or Sa'cya, who by conqued fpread a new fydem of reli- 
“ gion and philofophy from the Nile to the Ganges about a thoufand 
“ years before Christ; but that Chiron and Atlas were allego- 

“ rical or mythological perfonages, and ought to have no place in the 

1 

Icrious hiftory of our fpecics/* 
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THE LITERATURE. OF THE HINDUS, 

FROM THE SANSCRIT. 

Communicated by Goverdhan Caul, tranjlated^ witSh Jloorl Commentary^ 

BY 

The PRESI.DENT. 


THE TEXT. 

TThERE are eighteen VidyaSy or parts of true Knowledge ^ and fomc 
branches of Knowledge falfely fo called ; of both which a Ihort account 
(hall here be exhibited. 

TJie firft four arc the immortal Veda's evidently revealed by God ; 
which arc entitled, in one compound word, Rigyajuhfamit' barvdy or, in 
feparate words, Richy YajuJJey Sdmany and Afharvari: the Rigveda con- 
fifts of Jive feftionsj the Yajurveday of eighty-^fix ; the Samaveduy of a 
tboiifandy and the Ad harvaveduy of nine ; with eleven hundred ddchdsy 
or Branches, in various divifions and fubdivilions. The Vedas in truth 
are infinite; but were reduced by Vya'sa to this number and order; 
the principal part of them is that, which explains the Duties of Man in 
a methodical arrangement; and in the fourth is a fyftcm of divine ordi- 
nances. 

From thefc are deduced the four UpavidaSy namely, Ayujhy Gafid-- 
barvcy Dbanufoy and Sdhdpatya ; the firft of which, or Ayurveduy was 

delivered 
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delivered to mankind by Brahma', Indra, Dhanwantari, and Jhe 
other Deities j and comprizes the theory of Diforders and Medicines, 
with the pradical methods, of curing Difeafes. The fccond, or Mufick, 
was invented and explained by Bharat a; it is chiefly ufeful in raifmg 
the mind by devotion to the felicity of the Divine nature. The third 
Vpavida was cohY>ofed by Viswamitra on the fabrication and ufe 
of arms and implements hancHed in war by the trib.e of CJhatriyds. 
Vis'wACARMAN revealed the fourth in various* treatlfes on fixty-four 
Mechanical Arts, for the improvomeijt of fu'ch as exercife them. 

Six Anga’s, or Bodies of Learning, are alfo derived from the fame 
fource : their names are, Sicjha, Calpa, Vydcarana, Ch'handas, yydtijh, 
and NirtiSH. The frjl was written by Pa'nini, an infpired Saint, on 
the pronunciation of vocal founds ; the fecond contains a detail of religious 
ads and ceremonies from the firft to the laft ; and from the branches of 
thefe works a variety of rules have been framed by A's'wala'yana, 
and others ; the third, or the Grammar, entitled Pdn'iniya, confifting of 
eight ledures or chapters (Vriddbiradaij, and fo forth), was the produc- 
tion of three Rijhi^s, or holy men, and teaches the proper difcriminsitipns 
of words in conftrudion ; but other lefs abftrufc Grammars, compiled 
merely for popular ufe, are not confidered as Anga's: the fourth, or 
Profody, was taught by a Muni, named Ping ala, and treats of charms 
and incantations in verfes aptly framed and varioufly meafuredj fiich 
as the Gdyatri, and a thoufand others. Aftronomy is the fifth of the 
Viddngds, as it was delivered by Su'rya, and other divine perfons: it 
is neceffary in calculations of time. The fixth, or NiruSii, was^ com- 
pofed by Ya'sca (fo is the manuferiptj but, perhaps, it fhould be 
Vya'sa) on the fignification of difficult words and phrafes in the Vdda's. 

Laftly, there are four Updnga’s, called Purdna, Nydya, Mtmdnsd, 
and Dherma s'djira. Eighteen Purdna' s, that of Brahma, and the 

reft. 
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reft, were compofed by Vya'sa for the inftm<Sion and entertainment 
of mankind in general. Nydya is derived from the.root ni, to acquire or 
tippreheni'^ and, in this fenfe, the books on qpprebenfion^ reafoning, and 
judgement^ are called Nydya : the principal of thefe are the work of 
Gautama in fve chapters, and that of Ca^ia'da in ten ; both teach- 
ing the'meaning of facred texts, the difference between juft and un- 
juft, right and wrong, and the principles of knowledge, all arranged 
under tmnty-iBree Mimdnsd is alfo two-fold ; both Ihowing what 
afts arc pure or impure, what objedts jirc to be dcfired or avoided, and 
by what means the foul may afeend to the Firft Principle : the former^ 
or Carma Mimdnsd ^ comprized in twelve chapters, was written by 
Jaimini, and difculTes queftions of moral Duties and Law ; next follows 
the Updfand Cdnda in four ledtures (Sancarjhana and the reft), con- 
taining a furvey of Religious Duties ; to which part belong the rules of 
Sa'ndilva, and others, on devotion and duty to God, Such are the 
contents of the Purva, or former^ Mimdnsd. The Tlttara^ or latter^ 
abounding in queftions on the Divine Nature and other fublime fpccu- 
lations, was compofed by Vya'sa, in four chapters and Jixteen feftions : 


it may be confidered as the brain and fpring of all the Angus ^ it expofes 
the heretical opinions of Ra'ma'nuja, Ma'dhwa, Vallabha, and 




other Sophifts \ and, in a manner fuited to the compl-ehenfion of adepts, ^ rpyUt 
it treats on the true nature of Gane sa, Bha'scara, or the Sun, 


Ni'lacanta, Lac'shmi', and other forms of One Divine Being. A 
fimilar work was written by S'ri' S'ancara, denionftrating the Su- 
preme Power, poodnefs, and Eternity of God. 


The Body of LaWf called Smritiy confifts of eighteen books, each 
divided under three general heads, the duties of religion^ the adminiftra- 
iiQii of and the punifhmcnt or expiation of crimes: they were 

delivered, for the inftruftion of the human fpecies, by Menu, and otlier 
facred perfoilages. 


As 
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As to Ethicksy the Vida s contain all that relates to the duties of 
Kings j the Purina' what belongs to the relation of hufband and wife . 
and the duties of friendlhip and fociety (which complete the triple 
divifion) are taught fuccindlly in both: this, double divifion of Angus 
and Updngas may be confidered as denoting the double benefit arifing 
from them in theory and praSlice. 

The Bharat a and Rdmdyana^ which are hath, EpkhFoems^ comprize 
the moft valuable part of ancient^Hiftory. 

For the information of the lower clafles in religious knowledge, the 
Pdfupatay the Banchardtra^ and other works, fit for nightly meditation, 
were compofed by Siva, and others, in an hundred and ninety-two parts 
on different fubjedls. 

What follow are not really divine, but contain infinite contradi<5lions. 
Sdnc'hya is twofold, that with IsVar a and that without Is'wara : the 
former is intitled Pdtanjala in one chapter of four feflions, and is ufeful 
in removing doubts by pious contemplation ; the fecond^ or Cdpila^ is in 
fix chapters on the produdlion of all things by the union of Pracriti, 
or Nature^ and Purusha, or the Firjl Male : it comprizes alfo, in eight 
parts, rules for devotion, thoughts on the invifible power, and other 
topicks. Both thefe works contain a fludied and accurate enumeration 
of natural bodies and their principles; whence this philofophy is named 
Sdnehya. Others hold, that it was fo called from its reckoning three 
forts of pain. 

The Mimdnsdy therefore, is in two parts ; the Nydya, in two ; and the 
Sdne/jyaf in two ; and thefe fx Schools comprehend all the dodrine of 
the Theifts. 
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Laft of all appears a work written by Buddha j and there are alfo 
fix Ath^iftical fyftems of Philofophy, entitled Yogdchdra, Saudbanta, 
VaibhAjhicOt Mddhyamca, Digambara, and Cbdrvdci all full of indeter- 
minate phrafes, errors ip fenfe, cbnfufion between diftinft qualities, 
incomprehenlible notions, opinions not duly weighed, tenets deftruAive 
of natural equality, containing a jumble of Atheifm and Ethicks j diftri- 
buted, like our Orthodox books, into a number ’of fcdlions, which omit 
what ought to bc^expreffed, and exprefs what ought to be omitted ; 
abounding in falfe propofitions, ^idle, propofitions, impertinent propo- 
iitions : fome aflert, that the heterodox Schools have no TJpdnga's j 
others, that they have fix Anga's, and as many Sdnga's, or Bodies and 
other Appe?tdices. 

Such is the analyfis of univerfal knowledge, PraSiical and Speculative, 
THE COMAfENTAltY. 

This firft chapter of a rare Sanjcrit Book, entitled Vidydderjut or a 
View of Lean\iug, is written in fo clofe and concife a ftyle, that fome 
pyt^ of it are very obfcure, and the whole requires an explanation. 
From the beginning of it we learn, that the Veda's are confidered by the 
Hindus as the fountain of all knowledge human and divine > whence the 
verfes of them are faid in the Gita to be the leaves of that holy tree, to 
which the Almighty Himfelf is compared : 

urdhwa tnulam adhab sac ham as watt' bam prdhuravyayam 
(h'handdnfi yafya perndni yafiam vdda fa vidavit, 

“ The wife have called the Incorruptible One an As watt' ha with it* 
“ roots above and its branches below; the leaves of which are the 
“ facred meafures ; he, who knows this tree, knows the Veda’s." 

3 B 
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All the Pandits that As’ watt' ba means the Pippala, or Religious 

Fig-tree with heart-fhaped pointed and tremulous leaves; but the com- 
parifon of heavenly knowledge, defcending and taking root on ^arth, to 
the Fafa, or great Indian Fig-tree, which has moft confpicuoufly its 
roots on high, or at lead has radicating branches-, would have been far 
more exa£t and draking. 

The Veda’s condds of three Can d' a’ s or General .'Heads ; namely, 
Carma, ’jnyina, XJpdfana, or Works, Faith, and Worjhtp-, to the fird of 
which the Author of the Vidydderfa wifely gives the preference, as Menu 
himfelf prefers univerfal benevolence to the ceremonies of religion ; 

yapyenaiva tu JanJiddhyedbrdhmano ndtra fanfayab 

Curyddanyatravd curydnmaitro brdhmana uchyate, 

that is : “ By filent adoration undoubtedly a Brahman attains holinefs j 
“ but every benevolent man, whether he perform or omit that ceremony, 
“ is jiidly dyled a Brahman." This triple divifion of the Veda' s may 
feem at fird to throw light on a very obfcure line in the Gita : ’ 

Traigunyavijhayah vedd nijiraigunya bbavdrjuna 

or, “ The Veda's are attended with three qualities : be not thou a man 
“ of three qualities, O Arjuna.” 

But feveral Pandits are of opinion, that the phrafe mud relate to the 
three guna's, or qualities of the mind, that of excellence, that of pajjiont 
and that of darknefs j from the lad of which a Hero fhould be wholly 
exempt, though examples of it occur in the Veda’s, where animals are 
ordered to be facrificed, and where horrid incantations are inferred for 
the deJlruBion of enemies. 


It 
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It is extremely lingular, as Mr. Wilkins has already obfcrved, that, 
rtotwithftanding the fable of Brahmans four mouths, each of which 
uttered a F^da, yet moll ancient writers mention only three Vida's^ in 
order as they occur in the compound word Rigyajuhfdma ; whence it 
is inferred, that the ^t'harvan was written or colledled after the three 
firft ; and the two following arguments, which aro. Entirely new, will 
ftrongly confirm this inference. In the oleventh’book of Menu, a work 
aferibed to the 7?-^, age of mankind, and certainly of high antiquity, the 
At'harvan is mentioned bjr namf, aod ftyled the Vida of Vidas\ a 
phrafe, which countenances the notion of Da'r a' Shecu'h, who afferts, 
in the preface to his Upanijhat^ that ** the three lirft Vidas are named 
feparately, becaufe the At'barvan is a corollary frpm them all, and 
contains the quinteflence of them." But this verfe of Menu, which 
occurs in a modern copy of the work brought from Bandras^ and 
which would fupport the antiquity and excellence of the fourth Vida^ 
is entirely omitted in the bell copies, and particularly in a very fine one 
written at Gayd^ where it was accurately collated by a learned Brahman ; fo 
that, as MENU.himfelf in other places names only three Vida*s^ we muft 
bejievc this line to be an interpolation by fome admirer of the At'har^ 
van ; and fuch an artifice overthrows the very doilrine, which it wafr 
intended to fuflain. 

The next argument is yet ftronger, fince it arifes from internal evi- 
dence ; and of this we are now enabled to judge by the noble zeal of 
Colonel PoLiUR in colledling Indian curiofities ; which has been fo 
judicioufly applied and fo happily exerted, that he now poflellcs a com-^ 
plete copy of the four Vidas in eleven large volumes. 

On a curfory infpedtion of thofe books it appears, that even a learner 
of Sanferit may read a confiderable part of the Af harvavida without a 
diftionary; but that the ftyle of the other three is fo obfolete, as to feem 

alraoft 
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almoft a different dialed; when we are informed, therefore, that few 
Brahmans at Bandras^an underftand any part of the Vida’s, muft 
prefume, that none are meant, but the Rich, Yajujh, and Sdm^, with 
an exception of the At’barvan, the language of which is comparatively 
modern ; as the learned will, perceive from the foKowing fpecimen ; 

Tatra brabmavidb yinti diejhayd /apasd faba agnirmlintatra nayatieagnir- 
midbdn dtdbdtuml, agnayi fwdbd. vdyurmdn tatra jnaypfa vdyuh prdndn 
dedbdtu mi, vdyuwi fwdbd, furyo m^n tatra nayatu chacjhuh furyh dedbdtu 
mi, suryhya fwdbd ; chondri mdn tatra nayatu manafehandrb dedbdtu mi, 
ebandrdya fwdbd, fomd mdn tatra nayatu payab fomb dedbdtu mi, fomdya 
fwdbd, Indrb man tatra nayatu balamindrb dedbdtu mi, indrdya fwdbd. 
dpi mdn tatra nayatwdmritammopatijhtatu, adbbyab fwdbd. yatra brab- 
Tnavidd ydnti dlcJhayd tapasd faba, brahmd mdn tatra nayatu brahma brah- 
ma dedhdtu mi, brahmani fwdbd., 

that is, “ Where they, who know the Great One, go, through holy 
“ rites and through piety, thither may fire raife me ! May fire receive 
“ py facrifices ! Myfterious praife to fire ! May air waft me thithcB ! 
“ May air increafe my fpirits ! Myfterious praife to air ! May the Sun 
“ draw me thither ! May the fun enlighten my eye! Myfterious praife 
“ to the fun ! May the Moon bear me thither I May the moon receive 
'* my mind ! Myfterious praife to the moon ! May the plant Soma lead 
“ me thither ! May Soma beftow on me its hallowed milk ! Myfterious 
“ praife to Sima! May Indra, or the firmament, car/y me thither! 

May Indra give me ftrength ! Myfterious praife to Indra ! ,May 
“ water bear me thither ! May water bring me the ftream of immorta- 
“ lity ! Myfterious praife to the waters ! Where they, who know the 
“ Great One, go, through holy rites and through piety, thither may 
“ Brahma' condud me I May Brahma' lead me to the preat One ! 
“ Myfterious praife to Brahma'!” 


Several 
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Several other pillages might have been cited fk)m the firft book of 
the At'^arvarty particularly a tremendous incantation with confecrated 
grafst called Darbbha, and a fublkne Hynan to Cdia, or time •, but a 
iingle paf^gc will fuffice to Ihow tHe ftyle and language of this extraor- 
dinary work. It would not be fo eafy to produce a genuine extract from 
the oflier FeJa’s: indeed, in a book, entitled Sivahy^danta, written in 
Sanfcrit, but in Cdjhmirian letters, a ftaqza from the’ Tajurveda is intro- 
duced; which’ defervqs for its fublimity to be quoted here; though the 
regular cadence of the verfvs, and thejioliflied elegance of the language, 
cannot but induce a fufpicion, that it is a more modern paraphrafe of 
fome text in the ancient Scripture : 

natatra furyo bbdti nacha cbandra tdracau, nemo, vidyuto bhanti cuta dva 
vabnib: tam^va bhdntam anubbdti fervam, tajya bbdfd fervamidam vibhdti. 
o 

that is, “ There the fun Ihines not, nor the moon and ftars : thefe light- 
“ nings flafli not in that place ; how flrould even fire blaze there f God 
“ irradiates all this bright fubftance ; and by its effulgence the univerfe 

“ is enlightened.” 

• • 

After all, the books on divine Knowledge, called Vida, or what is 
known, and Sruti, or what has been heard, from revelation, are flill fup- 
pofed to be very numerous ; and the four here mentioned are thought 
to have been feledted, as containing all the information neceflary for 
man. Mohsani Fa'ni', the very candid and ingenious author of the 
Dabiftan, deferibes in his firft chapter a race of old Perjian fages, who 
appear from the whole of his account to have been Hindus ; and we 
cannot doubt, that the book of Maha'ba'd, or Menu, which was 
written, he fays, in a celejiial dialeSl, means the Vida-, fo that, as 
Zera'tusht was only a reformer, we -find in India the true fource 
of the ancient Perjian religion. To this head belong the numerous 

Tantra, 
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Tantrat Mantra, Agama, and Nigama, Sajira’s, which confift of incan- 
tations and other texts of the F^das, with remarks on the occafiqns, on 
which they may be fuccefsfully applied. It muft not be omitted, that 
the Commentaries on the Hindu Scriptures, ampng which that of V a- 
sisHTHA Teems to be reputed the moft excellent, are innumerable j 
but, while we have.accefs to the fountains, we need not wafte our time 

t* 

in tracing the rivulets'. 

From the Vidas are immediately deduced the praftical arts of Cbirur- 
gery and Medicine, Mujick and Dancing, Archery, which comprizes the 
whole art of war, and Architecture, under which the fyllem of Me- 
chanical arts is included. According to the Pandits, who inftruited 
Abo’lfazl, each of the four Scriptures gave rife to one of the 
TJpaveda's, or Sub-feriptures, in the order in which they have been 
mentioned j but this exadtnefs of analogy Teems to favour of Refine- 
ment. 

Infinite advantage may be derived by Europeans from the various 
Medical books in Sanferit, which contain the names and deferiptions of 
Indian plants and minerals, with their ufes, difeovered by experience, in 
curing diforders ; there is a vaft colleftion of them from the Cheraca, 
which is confidered as a work of Siva, to the Roganirupana and the 
Niddna, which are comparatively modern. A number of books, in 
profe and verfe, have been written on Mufick, with fpecimens of Hindu 
airs in a very elegant notation ; but the Si/pa s djira, or Body of Treatifes 
on Mechanical arts, is believed to be loft. 

Next in order to thefe are the fix Viddnga's, three of which belong 
to Grammar-, one relates to religious ceremonies ; a fifth to the whole 
compafs of Mathematicks, in which the author of Llldwati was efteem- 
ed the moft Ikilful man of his time; and the fxtb, to the explanation 

of 
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of obfcure words or phrafes in the V^das. The grammatical work of 
Pa'ni^i, a writer fuppofed to have been infpired, is entitled Siddhdnta 
Caumudi, and is fo abftrufe, as to require the lucubrations of many 
years, before it can be perfedtiy underftood. When Cas'inat'ha Serman, 
who attended Mr. Wilkins, was afleed what he thought of the 
Pdn'ihiya, he anfwered very expreflively, that “ if 'was a foreft;” but, 
fince Grammar is only an inftrument, pot the*endj of true knowledge, 
there can be little oepafion to travel over fo rough and gloomy a path; 
which contains, however, probably fome acute fpeculations in Meta~ 
pbyficks. The Sanferit Profody is eafy and beautiful; the learned will 
find in it almoft all the meafures of the Greeks-, and it is remarkable, 
that the language of the Brahmans runs very naturally into SappMcks, 
Alcaicks, and lambicks. Aftronomical works in this language are ex- 
ceedingly numerous : feventy-nine of them are fpecified in one lift; 
and, if they contain the names of the principal ftars vifible in India, 
with obfervations on their politions in different ages, what difeoveries 
may be made in Science, and what certainty attained in ancient Chro- 
nology ^ 

Subordinate to thefe Anga's (though the realbn of the arrangement is 
not obvious) are the feries of Sacred Poems, the Body of Law, and the 

Philofophical s'ajira’s-, which the author of our text reduces to two, 
each confifting of two parts, and rejedts a third, in two parts alfo, as 
not perfedtly orthodox, that is, not ftridlly conformable to his own 
principles. 

tIic firft Indian Poet was Va'lmi'ci, author of the Rdmdyana, a 
complete Epick Poem on one continued, intcrefting, and heroick, 
adlion ; and the next in celebrity, if it be not fuperior in reputation 
for holinefs, was the Mahdbbdrata of Vya'sa : to him are aferibed the 
facred Pu/dna's, which are called, for their excellence, the Eighteen, 

and 
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and which have the following titles: Brahme, or the Great One, 
Pedma, or the Letof, Bra'hma'nd'a, or the Mundane Egg, and 
Agni, or Fire (thefe four relate to the Creation), Vishnu, or tiie Per~ 
iWer, Garod^a, or his Eagle, the Transformations of Brahma', Siva, 
Linga, Na'^eda, fon of .Brahma', Scanda ‘fon of Siva, Mar- 
CANDE'y A, or the 'Immortal Man, and Bhawishya, or iht Predi£iion 
of Futurity (thefe «;W belong to.the attributes 9xA powers of the Deity), 
and four others, Matsya, Vara'ha, Cu'rma, Ya'^&n*a, or as many 
incarnations of the Great One in hjs charaftei* of Preferver-, all contain- 
ing ancient traditions embellilhed by poetry or difguifed by fable : the 
eighteenth is the Bha'gawata, or Life of Crishna, with which the 
■ fame Poet is by fome imagined to have crowned the whole feries ; 
though others, with more reafon, affign them different compofers. 

The fyftem of Hindu Law, befides the fine work, called Menu- 
SMRiTi, or " what is remembered from Menu,” that of Ya'jnya- 
WALCYA, and thofe of fixteen other Muni’s, with Commentaries on them 
all, confifts of many trafts in high eftimation, among which thofe cur- 
rent in Bengal are, an excellent treatife on Inheritances by Ji'mu'ta 
Va'hana, and a complete Digejl, in twenty-feven volumes, compiled a 
few centuries ago by 'Raghunandan, the Tribonian of India, whofe 
work is the grand repofitory of all that can be known on a fubjedt fo 
curious in itfelf, and fo interefting to the Britijh Government. 

Of the Philofophical Schools- it will be fufficient here tp remark, that 
the firll Nydya feems analogous to the Peripatetick, the fecond, fome- 
times called Vaisifnea, to the lonick, the two Mimdnsa's, of whict the 
fecond is often diftinguiflied by the name of V iddnta, to the Platonick, 
the firft Sdnc'hya to the Italick, and the fecond, or Pdtanjala, tp the 
Stoick, Philofophyj fo that Gautama correfponds with Aristotle; 
Cana'da, with Thales; Jaimini with Socrates; Vya'sa with 

Plato; 
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Plato; Capila with Pythagoras; and Patanjali with Zeno: 

but an «accurate comparifon between the Greciaif and Indian Schools 

would require a confiderable volume. The original works of thofe 

Philofophers are very fuccind ; but,* like all the other Sdfiras, they are 

explained, or obfcuredj by the Upaderfana or. Commentaries without end : 

one of the fineft compofitions on the Philofophy^ of the Vid&nta is 

entitled Tdga Vdsijht'ha, and contains, the irtftruftions of the great 
» 

Vasishtha toilw ptipil» Ra'ma, king of Ayddbya, 

It refults from this analyds of Hindu Literature, that the Fdda, 
Upavdda, Vdddnga, Purdna^ Dhcrma, and Dcr/ana are the Six great 
Sdjiras, in which all knowledge, divine and human, is fuppofed to be 
comprehended ; and here we muft not forget, that the word Sdjira, de- 
rived from a root fignifying- to ordain, means generally an Ordinance, and 
particularly a Sacred Ordinance delivered by infpiration : properly, there- 
fore, this word is applied only to /acred literature, of which the text 
exhibits an accurate Iketch. 

^T^he Sudra's, or fourth clafs of Hindus, are not permitted to lludy the 
Jtx proper Sijlra's before-enumerated ; but an ample field remains for 
them in the lludy of profane literature, comprized in a multitude of 
popular books, which correfpond with the feveral Sijlra's, and abound 
with beauties of e^iery kind. All the tradls on Medicine muft, indeed 
be ftudied by the Vaidya's, or thofe, who are born Phyficians ; and they 
have often mor,e learning, with far lefs pride, than any of the Brahmans: 
they^are ufually Poets, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Moralifts; and may 
be eftcemed in general the moft virtuous and amiable of the Hindus. 
Inftead of the Vida’s they lludy the Rajaniti, or Injlrudlior. of Princes, 
and inftead of Lana, the Nitfajlra, or general fyllcm of Et hicks : their 
Sahitia, or Cavya Sdjira, conlifts of innumerable poems, written 
chiefly by tlie Medical tribe, and fupplying the place of the Purina’ s, 
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fincc they contain all the ftories of the Rimiyana, BhiratOy and 
BbigavMta: they have accefs to many treattfes of AlancdrUy or.Rheto- 
rick, with a variety of works in modulated profej to Vpic'iyana, or 
Civil Hiftory, called alfo Rijatararigini-, to the Ndtaca, which anfwcrs 
to the Gandharuaviday confifting of regular Drarhatick pieces in Sanfcrh 
and Prdcrit: bcfi«fcs which they commonly get by heart fome' entire 
Diftionary and Grainmar. The heft Lexicon or Vocabulary was com- 
pofed in verfe, for the aflilhince of the memory, by the iltaArious Ama- 
RASiNHA; but there are feventeen others .in great repute: the beft 
Grammar is the Mugdbabodha, or the* Beauty of Knowledge, written by 
Gofindmi, named Vo'pade'va, and comprehending, in two hundred 
Ihort pages, all that a learner of the language can have occafion to 
know. To the Cojba’s, or diflionaries, are ufually annexed very ample 
Tied's, or 'Etymological Commentaries. 

We need fay no more of the heterodox writings, than that thofe 
on the religion and philofophy of Buddha feem to be conneded with 
fome of the moft curious parts of Afiatick Hiftory, and contain, per- 
haps, all that could be found in the Rdh, or facred language of the 
Eaftern /Wzti/i peninfula. It is afterted in Bengal, that Amarasinha 
himfelf was a Bauddba-, but he feems to have been a theift of tolerant 
principles, and, like Abu’lfazl, dcfirous of reconciling the different 
religions of India, 

Wherever we dired our attention to Hindu Literature, the notion of 
infinity prefents itfelfj and the longeft life would not be fufficient for 
the perulal of near five hundred thoufand ftanzas in the Purdna’s, \vith 
a million more perhaps in the other works before mentioned; we may, 
however, feled the beft from each Sdjira, and gather the fruits of 
feience, without loading ourfelves with the leaves and branches; while 
we have the pleafure to find, that the learned Hindus, encouraged by 

the 
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the mildnefs of our government and manners, are at leaf): as eager to 
commiinicate their knowledge of all kinds, as can be to receive it. 
Since Europeans are indebted to the Dutch for almoft all they know of 
Arabick, and to the French for all ’they know of Chinefe, let them now 
receive from our natibn the firft accurate knowledge of Sanfcrity and of 
the valuable works compofed in it ; but, if they ^yi^ to form a correct 
idea of Indian religion and literature, let them begi^ with forgetting all 
that has been’writter^ on the fubjcdl, by ancients or moderns, before the 
publication of the Gita. 




ON 

THE SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 

* 

OF THE CHINESE. 

BV » 

The president. 


The vicinity of CHna to our Indian territories, from the capital of 
which there are not more than Jix hundred miles to the province of 
YifNA^N, muit neceffarily draw our attention to that moft ancient and 
wonderful Empire, even if we had no commercial intercourfe with its 
more diflant and maritime provinces ; and the benefits, that might be 
derived from, a more intimate connexion with a nation long famed for 
th^ir ufeful arts and for the valuable produdtions of their country, are 
too apparent to require any proof or illuilration. My own inclinations 
and the courfe of my ftudies lead me rather to cohfider at prefent their 
lawsy foUticis, and morals, with which their general literature is clofcly 
blended, than their manufactures and trade; nor will I Ipare either pains 
or expenfe to procure tranilations of their moll approved law-traSls % 
that I may renurn to Europe with diftinCl ideas, drawn from the fountain- 
head, of the wifell Afsatick legiflation. It will probably be a long time 
before accurate returns can be made to my inquiries concerning the 
Chinefe Laws-, and, in the interval, the Society will not, perhaps, be 
dtfpleafed to know, that a tranilation of a moll venerable and excellent 
work may be expected from Canton through the kind alfillance of an 
inellimable correlpondent. 


According 
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According to a Chmefe Writer, named Li Yang Pino, *thc an(5ient 

* characters ufed in his country were the outlines of vifible objedls 

* earthly and celeftial; but, as things merely intellectual could' not be 

* exprelled by thofe figures, the grammarians of China contrived to re- 

* prefent the various operations of the mind by metaphors drawn from 
‘ the productions nature: thus the idea of roughnefs and of rotun- 

* dity, of motion and refi, yvere conveyed to the eye by figns reprefent- 

* ing a mountain, the Iky, a river and the earth j the figpces of the fun, 
‘ the moon, and the ftars, diilerently combiped, flood for fmoothnefs 

* and fplendour, for any thing artfully Wrought, or woven with delicate 
‘ workmanfhip > extenfion, growth, increafe, and many other qualities 
‘ were painted in characters taken from clouds, from the firmament, 

* and from the vegetable part of the creation; the different ways of 

* moving, agility and flownefs, idlenefs and diligence, were expreffed by 
‘ various infeCts, birds, fifh, and quadrupeds : in this manner pafllons 

* and fentimcnts were traced by the pencil, and ideas not fubjeCt to any 

* fenfe were exhibited- to the fight; until by degrees new combinations 

* were invented, new expreflions added; the characters deviated imper- 
‘ ceptibly from their primitive fhape, and the Chmefe language became 

* not only clear and forcible, but rich and elegant in the higheft degrCe!* 

In this language, fo ancient and fo wonderfully compofed, are a mul- 
titude of books abounding in ufeful, as well as agreeable, knowledge ; 
but the higheft clafs confifts of Five works; one of which at Icaft every 
Cbinefe, who afpircs to literary honours, muft read again and again, until 
he pofTefs it perfectly. 

The frji is purely Hyiorical, containing annals of the empire from the 
tiao-tboufand-three-hundred-tbirty-feventh year before Christ : it is en- 
titled Shu'king,. and a verfion of it has been publifhcd in France-, to 
which country we are indebted for the moft authentick and moft valu- 
able 
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able fpccimens of Chinefe Hiftory and Literature, from the compolitions, 

which*j)receded thofc of Homer, to the poetical works of the prefent 

Emperor, who feems to be a man of the brighteft genius and the moft 

amiable affedtions. Wo may fmile, if we plcafe, at the levity of the 

French, as they laugh without fcruple at our ferioufnefs ; but let us not 

fo far undervalue our rivals in arts and in arms, a; to deny them their 

* 

juft commendation, or to relax our efforts in’ that noble ftruggle, by 
which alone w6 can preferve our own eminence. 

The Second Clafllcal work of the Chinefe contains three hundred Odes, 
or fhort Poems, in praife of ancient fovereigns and legiflators, or de- 
feriptive of ancient manners, and recommending an ijnitation of them in 
the difeharge of all publick and domeftick duties: they abound in wife 
maxims, and excellent precepts, ‘ their whole doflrine, according to 
‘ Cun-fu-tju, in the Lu'nyu' or Moral Dfcourfes, being reducible to 

* this grand rule, that we fhould not even entertain a thought of any 

* thing bafe or culpable f but the copies of the Shi' King, for that is 
the title of thye book, are fuppofed to have been much disfigured, fince 
tjie time of that great Philofopher, by fpurious pafTages and exception- 
able interpolations; and the ftyle of the Poems is in fome parts too me- 
taphorical, while the brevity of other parts renders them obfeure ; though 
many think even this obfeurity fublime and venerable, like that of ancient 
cloyfters and temples, ‘ Shedding, as Milton expreffes it, a dim religious 
‘ light.' There is another palTage in the Lu'nyu', which deferves to be 
fet down at length; ‘Why, my fons, do you not ftudy the book of 
‘ Odes ? If we creep on the ground, if we lie ufelefs and inglorious, 
‘ thofe poems will raife us to true glory: in them we lee, as in a mirror, 
‘ what may beft become us, and what will be unbecoming; by their 

* influence we lhall be made focial, affable, benevolent ; for, as mufick 
‘ combines founds in juft melody, fo the ancient poetry tempers and 
‘ compofes our paffions : the Odes teach us our duty to our parents at 

‘ home. 
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* hoaie, And abroad to our prince ; they inftruA us alio delightfully in 

* the various produftioas of nature.’ ‘ Haft thou ftudkd, laid ti^ Phi- 
‘ lofopher to his fon Peyu, the firft of the three hundred Odes on the 

* nuptials of Prince Ve'nva'm* and the virtuous Tai Jin? He, who 

* ftudies them not, refembles a man with his £ice againft a wall, unable 

* to advance a ftep In*virtue and wifdom.' Moft of thofc O&s are near 
three tboufand years oldi and feme, if we give credit to the Chinefe 
annals, considerably older ; but others are fomewh&t mole* recent, hav- 
ing been compofed under the later £mperors of the third family, called 
Sheu. The work is printed in fiur volumes f and, towards the end of 
the JirJl, we find the Ode, which Couplet has accurately tranllated at 
the beginning of the Ta' hio, or Great Science, where it is. finely am- 
plified by the Philofophcr : I produce the original from the Shi' King 
itfelf, and from the book, in which it is cited, together ivith a double 
verfion, one verbal and another metrical; the only method of doing 
juftice to the poetical compofitions of the Afiaticks. It is a panegyrick 
on Vucu'n, Prince of Guey in the province of Honang, who died, near 
a century old, in the thirteenth year of the Emperor Pingvang, /even 
hundred and ffty-fix years before the birth of Christ, or one hundred 
and forty-eight, according to Sir Isaac Newton, after the taking of 
Uroy, fo that the Chinefe Poet might have been contemporary with 
Hesiod and Homer, or at leaft muft have written the Ode before the 
Iliad and Odyjfey were carried into Greece by Lycurgus. 

The verbal tranflation of the thirty-two original charadlers is this : 

1 a ♦ 1 

* Behold von reach of the river Ki j 

$0 7 « 

‘ Its green reeds how luxuriant ! how luxuriant ! 

91111 I o 

‘ Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues ; 

* ’ ' * ‘ * /■'i ■ 

* As a carver, as a filer, of ivory, 

17 1 k 19 TO 

‘ As a cutter, as a polifher, of gems. 


‘ O how 




/nr yAf, 
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‘ O how elate and fagacious ! O how daundefs and compofed ! 

* How worthy of fame ! How worthy of revarence ! 

* We have a Prince adorned with vi|(tl!es> 

* Whom to tho^^ Wq 

The PARAPHRASE. 

Behold, where yon blue riv’let glides 
Xloag the laughing dale j 

'^rp^ant hat^irm fhap^mh'J^ ^ ^ 

'B ieb iv’i|''Mn^'andJw&he,jL^‘ 



S fparkl^afe^pks to^(|^, -^if 

:Man!^m^& he the li^tt, 

d fpreao^a gen'ral gl^am. 


What fbft, yet awful, dignity ! 

What meek, yet manly, grace ! 
What fweetnefs dances in his eye. 
And bloflbms in his face ! 


vox. I. 
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So ihines our Prince ! A Iky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze : 

Ne’er ftiall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obfeure his deathlefs praife. 

The predidkion cf the Poet has hitherto been accomplilhed j but he 
little imagined, that his compof tion would be admired, and his Prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and by the, natives of regions 
fo remote from his own. 


In the tenth leaf of the Ta' Hio a beautiful comparifon is quoted 
from another Ode in the Shi' King, which deferves to be exhibited in 
the fame form with the preceding : 


I » 3 

‘ The peach-tree, how fair ! how graceful ! 

4 S ^ 7 

‘ Its leaves, how blooming ! how pleafant! 

‘ Such is a bride, when Ihe enters her bridegroom’s houfe, 
‘ And pays due attention to her whole family. 


The dmile may thus be rendered : 


Gay child of Spring, the garden’s queen. 
Yon peach-tree charms the roving light ; 
Its fragrant leaves how richly green ! 

Its bloflbms how divinely bright ! 


So foftly fmiles the blooming bride 
By love and confeious Virtue led 
O’er her new manlion to prelide. 

And placid joys around her fpread. 


The 
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The next leaf exhibits a comparifbn of a different nature, rather 
fublime than agreeable, and conveying rather ccnfure than praife: 

O how horridly impends yon fouthern mountain ! 

Its rocks in how vaft, how rude a heap! 

Thus loftily thou fitteft, O minifter of YN ; 

All the people look up to thee with dread. 

Which lAay be, thus paraphrafed: 

See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The funny highland crowns. 

And, hideous as the brow of night. 

Above the torrent frowns ! 

So fcowls the Chief, whofe will is law, 

Regardlefs of our ftate; 

While millions gaze with painful awe, 

With fear allied to hate. 

It was a very ancient pratflice in China to paint or engrave moral 
fentences and approved verfes on veffels in conftant ufe j as the words 
Renew Thyself Daily were infcribed on the bafon of the Emperor 
Tang, and the poem of Kien Long, who is now on the throne, in 
praife of Tea, ^has been publiftied on a fet of porcelain cups j and, if the 
defcription juft cited 6f a felfifli and infolent ftatefman were, in the 
fame manner, conftantly prefented to the eyes and attention of rulers, 
it might produce fome benefit to their fubjedts and to themfelves j efpe- 
cially if the comment of Tsem Tsu, who may be called the Xenophon, 
as Cun Fu' Tsu' was the Socrates, and Mem Tsu the Plato, of 
China, were added to illuftrate and enforce it. 


If 
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If die reft of the three hundred Odes be llmilar to the fpecimens ad- 
duced by thofe great moralifts in their works, which the Fre»cd> have 
made publick, I ihould be very folicitous to procure our nation the ho- 
nour of bringing to light the fecond dllaffical book of the Chine/e. The 
third, called Yeking, or th^ book of Changes, believed to have been 
written by Fo, thc^HERMEs of the Eaft, and conlifting of right lines 
VRrioully difpofed, is hafdly intelligible to the moft learned Mandarins ; 
and Cun Fo Tsu himfelf, who was prevented by dcadi* from accom- 
pliihing his defign of elucidating it, was diflatisfied with all the inter- 
pretations of the earliell: commentators. As to the fijth, or Liki, which 
that excellent man compiled from old monuments, it conlifts chiefly of 
the Chintje ritual, and of trails on Moral Duties; but the fourth entitled 
Chung Cieu, or Spring and Autumn, by which the fame incomparable 
writer meaned the fourijhing ftate of an Empire, under a virtuous mo- 
narch, and the fall of kingdoms, under bad governors, muft be an inte- 
relling work in every nation. The powers, however, of an individual 
are fo limited, and the field of knowledge is fo vail, that I dare not 
promife more, than to procure, if any exertions of mine will avail, a 
complete tranflation of the Shi^ King, together with an authentjek 
abridgement of the Cbinefe Laws, civil and criminal. A native of Can- 
ton, whom I knew fome years ago in England, and who palled his firll 
examinations with credit in his way to literary dillindl.ons, but was 
afterwards allured from the purfuit of learning by a profpedl of fuccefs 
in trade, has favoured me with the ^hree Hundred Odes in the original, 
together with the Lu'n Yu', a faithful verfion of which >vas publilhed 
at Paris near a century ago ; but he feems to think, that it would re- 
quire three or four years to complete a tranflation of them; and Mr. 
Cox informs me, that none of the Cbinefe, to whom he has accefs, 
pojfefs leijitre and perfeverance enough for fuch a tafk ; yet he hopes, with 
the affiftance of Whang Atong, to fend me next feafon fome of the 
poems tranflated into Englif.\ A little encouragement would induce 

this 
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this young Chinefe to vifit India^ and Ibme of his countrymen would, 
perhaps, accompany him; but, though conhderahle advantage to the 
publick, as well as to letters, might be reaped from the knowledge and 
ingenuity of fuch emigrants, yet we rouft wait for a time of greater na- 
tional wealth and profperity, before fuch a meafure can be formally re- 
commended by us to our patrons at the helm of government. 




THE LUNAR YEAR OF THE HINDUS. 


BY 

The president. 


Having lately met by accident with a wonderfully curious tradt 
of the learned and celebrated Raghunandana, containing a full ac- 
count of all the rites and ceremonies in the lunar year, I twice pe- 
rufed it with eagernefs, and prefent the Society with a corredt out- 
line of it, in the form of a calendar, illuftrated with Ihort notes: the 
many paflages quoted in it from the Fddas, the Purdnas, the Sdjlras of 
law and aftronomy, the Calpa, or facred ritual, and other works of im- 
memorial antiquity and reputed holinefs, would be thought highly in- 
teyefting by fuch as take pleafure in refearches concerning the Hindus ; 
but a tranflation of them all would fill a confiderable volume, and 
fuch only are exhibited as appeared moft diftinguilhed for elegance or 
novelty. 

The lunar year of three hundred and fixty days, is apparently more 
ancient in India than the folar, and began, as we may infer from a verfe 
in the Mdtfya, with the month A'fwin, fo called, becaufe the moon was 
at the full, when that name was impofed, in the firft lunar llation of 
the Hindu ecliptick, the origin of which, being diametrically oppofite 
to the bright ftar Chitrd, may be afcertained in our fpherc with exadt- 
nefs ; but, although moil of the Indian fafts and feftivals be regulated by 
the days of 'the moon, yet the moft folemn and remarkable of them 

have 
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have a inanifeft reference to the fuppofed motions of the funj the 
DurgStfava and Hiliia relating as clearly to the autumnal and" vernal 
equinoxes, as the fleep and rife of yisHNU relate to the folftices: the 
Sancrdntis, or days on which the fun enters a new| fign, efpecially thofe 
of Tuld and Mijha^ are great feftivals of the folar year, which anciently 
began with Paufha' ^ar the winter folftice, whence the inonth Mdrga- 
firjha has the name of* A'grabdyana, or the year is next before. The 
melve months, now denominated from as many ‘ftatioAs of the moon, 
feem to have been formerly peculiar to the lunar year; for the old 
folar months, beginning with Chaitra, have the following very different 
names in a curious text of the Fdda on the order of the fix Indian 
feafons ; Madhu, hdddhava, Sucra, Suebi, Nabhas, JSIabhaJya, I' fa, Urja, 
Sahas, Sahafya, Tapas, 'Tap<2fya. It is neceffary to premife, that the 
muc'hya chandra, or primary lunar month, ends with the conjunftion, 
and the gauna chdndra, or fecondary, with the oppolition ; both modes of 
reckoning are authorized by the feveral Purdnas •, but, although the 
aftronomers of Cd/i have adopted the gauna month, and place in Bhd- 
dra the birth-day of their paftoral god, the muc'hya is here preferred, 
becaufe it is generally ufed in this province, and efpecially at.tjie 
ancient feminary of Brahmens at Mdydpur, now called Navaditiipa, 
becaufe a new ijland has been formed by the Ganges on the fite of the 
old academy. The Hindus define a tit' hi, or lunar day, to be the time, 
in which the moon paffes through twelve degrees of her path, and 
to each paefa, or half month, they allot fifteen tit' his, though they 
divide the moon’s orb into fxteen phafes, named Calds^ one of which 
they fuppofe conflant, and compare to the firing of a necklace or chap- 
let, round which are placed moveable gems and flowers ; the Mabd- 
cald is the day of the conjundlion, called or Amdvdfyd, and defined 
by Gobhila, the day of the neareji approach to the fun ; on which obfe- 
quies are performed to the manes of the Pitrls, or certain progenitors 
of the human race, to whom the darker fortnight is peculiarly facred. 

Many 
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Many fubtile points are difcuiled by my author concerning the junStion 
of two fir even three lunar days in forming one. faft or feftival ; but 
fuch a detail can be ufeful only to the Brdhmens, who could not guide 
their flocks, as the Raja of CriJhnaHagar alTures me, without the aflift- 
ance of RaghunaniJan. So fond are the Hindus of mythological 
perfonifications, that they reprefent each of the thirty tit’ his as a 
beautiful nymph j and the Gdyatritantrq, of wlach: Sannydsi made me 
a prefent, though he ,confidered it as the holieft book after the V^da, 
contains flowery deferiptions of each nymph, much refembling the de- 
lineations of the thirty Rdginis, in the treatifes on Indian mulick. 

In what manner the Hindus contrive fo far to reconcile the lunar and 
folar years, as to make them proceed concurrently in tiieir ephemerides, 
might ealily have been fhown by exhibiting a vcrlion of the Nadiya or 
Fardnes almanack ; but their modes of intercalation form no part of my 
prefent fubjedt, and would injure the limplicity of my work, without 
throwing any light on the religion of the Hindus. The following tables 
have been very diligently compared by myfelf with two Sanferit alma- 
nacks, with a fuperficial chapter in the work of Abu’lfazl, and with 
a lift of Indian holidays publifhed at Calcutta j in which there are nine 
or ten fafts called Jayantis, diftinguiflied chiefly by the titles of the 
Avatdras, and twelve or thirteen days marked as, the beginnings of as 
many Calpas, or very long periods, an hundred of which conftitute 
Brahm a'’s age ; but having found no authority for thofe holidays, I have 
omitted them: fome feftivals, however, or fafts, which are pafTed over 
in filcnce by Raghunandan, are here printed in letters j be- 

caufe they may be mentioned in other books, and kept holy in other 
provinces or by particular fefts. I cannot refrain from adding, that 
human Jacrifices were anciently made on the Mahanavami', and it is de- 
clared in the Bhawijhya Purdna, that the head of a Jlaughtered man gives 
Dcrga' a thoufand times more fatisfaSiion than that of a buffalo: 
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NJr/na sirasa vira pujita vidbiwannnpa, 

iripti bfiowM thru am Durgh ’oerjhani lacjhamivacba. 

But in the Brahma every neramMba, or facrifice of a man, is exprefsly 
forbidden j and in the fifth book of the Bhigavoat are the following 
emphatical words; ** Ti twiha’vai purujhah purujhamedhina yajanti, 
“ ydfcba Jiriyo nvi^asun c'badanti, tdnfcba tdfcha ti pafava ihd nihata, 
“ yama sddanh ydiayantd, racf>6gana faunica iva fudhittind ’vaddyafrtc 
“ pivanti',” that is, “ Whatever men in this world’ Sacrifice human 
“ vidtims, and, whatever women eat the flefh of male cattle, thofe men 
and thofe women lhall the animals here flain torment in the manfion 
of Yama, and, like flaughtering giants, having cleaved their limbs 
with axes, fliall quaff their blood.” It may feem ftrange, that a 
human facrifce by a man fhould be no greater crime than eating the 
flefh of a male beaft by a woman ; but it is held a mortal offence to kill 
any creature, except for facrifice, and none but males muft ever be 
facrificed, nor mufi: women, except after the performance of a fraddba 
by their hufbands, tafle the flefh even of vidtims. Many ftrange cere- 
monies at the Durgotfava ftill fublift among the Hindus both male and 
female, an account of which might elucidate fome very obfcure parts 
of the Mofaick lawj but this is not a place for fuch difquifitions. 'The 
ceremony of fwinging with iron hooks through the mufcles, on the 
day of the Cberec, was introduced, as I am credibly informed, in modern 
times, by a fuperftitious prince, named Vdna, who was a Saiva of the 
moft auftere fedt: but the cuftom is bitterly cenfured by learned Hindus, 
and the day is, therefore, omitted in the following abridgement of the 
Tit’bi tat'wa. 
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A'swina. 


I. Navaratricam. a* 

II . 

III. Acfliaya. 

IV. 

V. Sayam-adhivafa. c. 

VI. Shaftyadicalpa bddhanam. d, 

VII. Patrica-pravefa. e. 

VIII. Mahaftitami fandhipdja. 

IX. Mahanavaml. f. Manwantara. g. 

X. Vijaya. h. 

XI. 

XII. 

xhi. 

XIV. 

XV. ATwini Cojagara. i. 

a. By fome ^the firft nine nights are allotted to the decoration of 

Ditrga' with ceremonies peculiar to each. Bha'wijhy6ttara. 

b. When certain days of the moon fall on certain days of the week, 
they are called acjhayds, or unperijhable. 

c. The evening preparation for her drefs. 


d:Oa 
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d. On this day Ihe is commonly awakened, and her feftival begins. 

DM-^urdna, 

e. She is invited to a bower of letfves from nine plants, of which the 
Bilva is the chief. 

t 

f. The laft of thfc three great days. ** The facrificed beafts niuft be 

• * 

** killed at one blow with a broad fword or a lharp axe.” 

Cdlicdpurdna. 

g. The /hurteen days, named Maniaantards, are fuppofed to be the 
firft of as many very long periods, each of which was the reign of a 
Menu: they are all placed according to the Bbawifya and Mdtfya. 

b. The goddefs difiniflcd with reverence, and her image call into 
the river, but without Mantras. Baudbdyana. 

I. On this full moon the fiend Nicumbha led his army againll 
Durga^; and Lacshmi defeended, promiling wealth to thofe •who •were 
awake: hence the night is palTed in playing at ancient chefs. Cuve'ra 
allb and Insra are worfhipped. Lainga and Brdbnta. 


Aswina : 
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Aswina: 
or drtka. 

J. * 

11 . 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Dagdha. a. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

•XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Bhutachaturdasi Yamaterpanam. b. 

XV. Lacfhmipuja dipanwita. c. Syamapuja. Ukadanam. d. 

% 

a. The days called dagdha^ or burnt, are variable, and depend on 

fome inaufpicious conjundlions. Vidya-jir6mani. 

b. Bathing and libations to Yam a, regent of the fouth or the lower 

world, and judge of departed fpirits. Lainga. 

c. Afaft 
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c. A faft all day, and a great feftival at night, in honour of Lacshmi, 

with illuminations on ' trees and houfes : invocations are made at the 

fame time to Cuve'ra. Rudra-dbera. 

** On this night, when the Gods, having been delivered by Ce'sava, 
• $ 

** were flumbering on the rocks, that bounded the fea of milk, Lacshmi', 

“ no longer fearing the Daityas, fiept apart on a lotos.” , Brdbma. 

d. Flowers are alfo offered on this day to Sya'm'a, or the black, an 

epithet of Bhata'ni, who appears in the Calijug, as a damfel twelve 
years old. Vdrdnasi Panjicd. 

Torches and flaming brands are kindled and confecrated, to burn the 
bodies of kinfinen, who may be dead in battle or in a foreign country, 
and to light them through the fhades of death to the manfion of 
Yam a. Brahma. 

Thefe rites bear a Ihriking refemblance to thofe of Ceres and Pro» 

SERPINE. 


Ca'rtica. 
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Ca'rtica. J'uftC'. 

I. Dyuta pratipat^ Belipuja. b. 

Ill Bhratri dwitiya. c. . 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. Acfliaya. 

VIII. Golht’haflitamf. d. 

IX. Durga navami. e. Yugadya. 

X. 

XI. Utt’hanaicadasi. g, Baca panchacam. ^ 

XII. Manwantara. 

. .XIII. 

■ XIV. Sriherirutt'hanam. 

XV. Cartici. Manwantara. Danamavafyacam. h. 

a. Maha'de'va was beaten on this day at a game of chance by Pa"r- 

VATi'; hencfe games of chance are allowed in the morning; and the 
wihner expefts a fortunate year. Brahma. 

b. A nightly fellival, with illuminations and offerings of flowers, in 

honour of the ancient king Beli. Vdmena, 

c. Yam A. 
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c. Yam A, child of the Sun, was entertained on this lunar day by 

the river-goddefs Ya^iuna', his younger After: hence the day is 
facred to them both ; and Afters give entertainments to their brothers, 
who make prefents in return. ‘ Jaainga Mabibbdrata, 

d. Cows are on this day to be fed, careffed, and attended in' their 

paftures j and the Hindus are tj walk round them with ceremony, 
keeping them always to the right hand. • ^Bima paricrama. 

e. “ To eat nothing but dry fice,.on this day of the moon for 
nine fucceAive years, will fecure the favour of Durg a'.*’ 

edited purdna, 

f. The Arft day of the Trita Tuga. Vaijhnava. Brahma. 

g. Vishnu rifes on this day, and in fome years on the fourteenth ^ 
from his Aumber of four months. He is waked by this incantation : “ The 

clouds are difperfed ; the full moon will appear in perfeift brightnefs; 
** and I come, in hope of acquiring purity, to offer the fre;(h Aowers of 
the feafon : awake from thy long Aumber, awake, O Lord of all 
“ worlds !” . Vdrdha. Mdtfya. 

The Lord of all worlds neither Aumbers nor Aeeps. 

A ftriA faft is obferved on the eleventh ; and even the Baca, a water- 
bird, abftains, it is faid, from his ufual food. Vidyd frmani. 

b. Gifts to Brahmens are indiijpenfably neceAary on this day. 

Rdmdyana. 

Ca'rtica : 
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Ca'rtica; 
or Mdrgasirjba. 




vm. /i'ijuiu 


. XIII. 
XIV. 


Acfhayii. 
Gofahafri. a. 


a. Bathing in the Ganga, and other appointed ceremonies, on this 
day will be* equally rewarded with a gift of a thoufand cows to the 
Brahmens. Vydfa. 


VOL. I. 
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• Ma'rgasi'rsha. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Guha fhafliti. a. 

VII. Mitra feptami. b. Navannam. 

VIII. Navannam. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Ac'banda dwddaji. Navannam. 

XIII. 

XIV. Palhana chaturdasi. c. 

XV. Margasirlhi. Navannam. 

a. Sacred to Scan da, or Ca'rtice'ya, God of Arms. 

, * Bhawijhya. 

b. In honour of the Sun. Navannam fignifies new grain, oblations 
of which are made on any of the days to which the word is annexed. 

f. Gauri' to be worfhipped at night, and cakes of rice to be eaten 
in the form of large pebbles. Bbawi/hya. 

9 

Ma'rgasi'rsha ; 
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Ma'rgasi'rsha: 
or ^aujha. 

V 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Pupafhtaca. a. 

IX. Dagdhi, 

X. 

XI. 

.xir. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

tf. Cakes of rice are offered on this day, which is alfo called Aindri, 
from Indra, to the Manes of anceftors. Gobhila, 


Pausha. 
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Pausha. 

I. The morning of the Gods, or beginning of the old Hindu year. 

II. Dagdbd, 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. Manwantard. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. Paulhi. 


Pausha 
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Pausha ; 
or ^tdgha, 

I. 

IIJ 

III. 

IV. . 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Mansafhtaca. a. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

xn. 

XIII. 

• • 

XIV. Ratanti, or the waters fpeak. b. 

XV. 

On this day, called alfo Prdjdpatyd, from Frajdpatt, or the Lord 
of Creatures, .the flefh of male kids or wild deer is offered to the Manes. 
« Gobkila. 

** On the eighth lunar day, Icshwa'cu fpoke thus to his fon Vi- 
“ cucsHi: Go, robuft youth, and having llain a male deer, bring his 
“ flefh for the funeral oblation.” Henvans'a. 

b. Bathing at the firll appearance of Aruna, or the dawn. Tama. 

Ma'gha. 
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Ma'gha. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. Varada chaturt’hi.* 

V. Sri panchami. b. 

VI. 


Gaur^uja. a. 


VII. Bh^fcara feptamf. c. Macarx. Manwantara. 

VIII. Bhiftunaflitami. d. 

IX. Mahanandd. 


X. 

XI. Bhaxmi. e. 

XII. Shattiladanam. f. 

XIII. 

XIV. 


XV. Maghi. Yugadya. g. Danamavafyacam. 


a. The worfhip of Gauri', furnamed Varada, or granting boons. 

Bhawifiydttara. 

b. On this lunar day Saraswati', here called Sri', the goddefs of 

arts and eloquence, is worlhipped with offerings of perfumes, flowars, 
and dreffed rice : even the implements of writing and books are treated 
with rcfpedb and not ufed on this holiday. Samvatfara pradipa. 

A Meditation on Saraswati. 

« 

* May the goddefs of fpeech enable us to attain all poffiblc felicity; 

« Ihc, 
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‘ Ihe, who wears on her locks a young moon, who fhines with exquilite 
* luftre, whofe body bends with the weight of her full breaAs, who fits 
.* reclined on a white lotos, and from tlie crimfon lotos of her hands 
‘ pours radiance on the inftruments of writing, and on the books pro- 
‘ duced by her favour!* Sdradd ulaca^ 

c. A faft ill honour of the Sun, as a of Vishnu. Vdrdha pnrdna. 

It is called from the conflellation of Macara^ into which 

the Sun enters on the firfl of thef folar Mdgha. Critya calpa taru. 

This day has alfo the names of Rat'hyd and Rat' ha fcptanii^ becaufe it 
was the beginning of a Mamvantard, when a new Si^i afeended his car* 

Ndrq/inha. Mdtfya, 

d. A libation of holy water is otFered by all the four claffes to the 
Manes of the valiant and pious Bhi'shma, fon of Ganga'. 

BhawiJJ.ydttara. 

f. Ceremonies with tila^ or fefamum^ in honour of Bhi'ma. 

• • Vijlmu dherma. 

f. Tila offered in fix different modes. Mdtfya. 

g. The firft day of the Callyuga. Brahma > 


Ma'gha: 
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Ma'oh A: 
or P'b&lguna. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. Sacalhtaca. a. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Siva ratri. b. 

XV. 


/J. Green vegetables arc offered on this day to the Manes of anceftors : 
it is called alfo VaifwMvifc't from the VmfwidM, or certain paternal 

Gobbila. 

b. A ngorous fall, with extraordinary ceremonies in honour of the 
SivaUnga or Phallus. Tfinafamhitd. 


P’ha'lguna. 
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P’ha'lgun A. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. Dagdba. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Goviiida dwadasi^ a. 

'iiii. 

XIV. 

XV. P’halguni. Manwantara. Dolayatra. l>, 

a. Bathing in tlie Ganga for the remiffion of mortal fins. Pddma. 

b, Holkd, or P'halgutfava^ vulgarly Huli, the great fellival on the 

.1 

approach of the vernal equinox. 

Kings and people /port on this day in honour of Gdvinda^ who is car- 
ried in a dold, or palanquin. Brdbma. Scdnda. 


3 G 
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P’ha'lgun A : 
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P'ha'loun a: 
or Cbhitra. 

I. 

II . 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. SitaUpujd. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. Mabdvdruni? 

XIV. 

XV. Maunx. a. Acflxaya. Manwantar4. 
a. Bathing in Jilence. 


I^ydfa, Scdnda. 


ClIAITRA. 
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Chaitra- 

I. The luni/olar year of Vicrama'ditya begins. 

II. • 

III. Manwantara. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Scanda-fhafhti. a. 

VII. 

VIII. Asocaflitami. b. 

IX. Srirama-navamf. c. 

X. 

XI. 

XIL 

XIII. Madana-trayddasf. d, 

XIV. Madana-chaturdasl. e. 

XV. Chaitrl. Manwantara. 

a. Sacred to Ca’rtice'ya, the God of War. Dhti-purana. 

b. Men and .women of all clalTes ought to bathe in fome holy ftream, 

and.*if poffible, in the Brahmaputra : they ihould alfo drink water with 
buds of the ^siica floating on it. Scanda. 

c. The birthday of Ra'ma Chandra. Cereitaonies are to be per- 
formed with the myftical ftone Sdlagrdma and leaves of Hulasi. Agajlya. 

d. A 
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A feftiyal in honour of Ca'm a de'va, God of Love. BhawiJljya. 
The fame continued with mufick and bathing. 

Sauragama, Divala. 


The Hynan to Ca'm a. 

1 . Hail, God of the flowery bow j hail, warriour with a fifli on thy 
banner ; hail, powerful divinity, who caufeft the.firninefs of the fagc to 
forfake him, and fubdueft the guardiap deities of eight regions ! 

2. O Candarpa, thou fon of Ma'dhava ! O Ma'ra, thou foe of 
Sambhara ! Glory be given to thee, who loveft the goddefs Reti ; 
to thee, by whom all worlds are fubdued ; to thee, who fpringeft from 
the heart ! 

3. Glory be to Madana, to Ca'ma ; to Him, who is formed as the 
God of Godsj to Him, by whom Brahma', Vishku, Siva, Indra, 
are filled with emotions of rapture ! 

4 . May all my mental cares be removed, all my corporal fuffeyijgs 

terminate ! May the objeft of my foul be attained, and my felicity con- 
tinue for ever ! Bhawijkya-purana. 


Chaitka : 
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Chaitra: 

or Vaudc'ha, 

I. 

II. ^ Dagdbd, 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Var’uni. a. 

XIV. Angaraca dinam. 6, 

XV. 

... So called from Fdruna, or .he lumr conftellation W«dr 
when it &Us on Weh,, it is named MabMrua. Bathing by day 

and at night in the Gangd. „ , , 

Scanaa, 

i. Sacred. I believe, to the plane, dfegn/n. - A branch o! Snuii 
" (EuptorUaJ in a whitened velTel. placed wid. a red Bag on the 

“ honfetop, on the fourteenth of the dark half of drives away 

« fin and'difeafe.” „ , 

Aaja mdrtanda, 

Vaisa'c’ha: 
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Vaisa'c’h A. 


I. 

II. 

HI. Acfhaya tritlyi. a. Yugadya. b. Paras urdma, 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Dagdha. 

VII. Jahnu feptami. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. Pipitaca dwadasi. e. 

XIII. 

XIV. Nryinha chaturdasi. 

XV. Vais'ac’hi. Danamivafyacatn.^ 

a. Gifts on this day of water and grain, efpecially of barley , wth 
oblations to Crishna of perfumes, and other religious rites, produce’ 
fruit ivitbout end in the next world. Scdnda. Brahma. Bhdwijhya. 

b. The firft day of the Satya yuga. Brdhma. Vaijhnava. 

** Water and oil of tila, offered on the Yugadyds to the Pitris, or 

“ progenitors of mankind, are equal to obfequies continued for a thou- 
“ fand years.'* FlJhHu-purdna. 

This 
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This was alfo the day, on which the river Ganga Sowed from the 
foot of Fijhnu down upon Himalaya^ where fhe was received on the 
head of Siva, and led afterwards to the ocean by king Bhagirat'ba: 
hence adoration is tiow paid to Ganga, Himalaya, Sancara, and his 
mountain Cailafa •, nor muft Bhagirat'ba be negle^ed. Brahma. 

c. Libations to the Manes. Ragbunandan. 

Notp oir p. 3Q3. 

Dolaydtra. b. 

Compare this holiday and the fuperftition on the fourth of Bbddra 
with the two Egyptian feftivals mentioned by Plutarch ■, one called 
the entrance of Osiris into the Moon, and the other, bis confinement or 
inclofure in an Ark. 

The people ufually claim four other days for their Ijports, and 
fprinkle one another with a red powder in imitation of vernal flowers : 
it^is commonly made with the mucilaginous root of a fragrant plant, 
coloured with Bakkam, or Sappan~wood, a little alum being added to 
extraft and flx the rednefs. 


Vaisa'c’ha 
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Vaisa'c’ha: 
or yyaijhif ha. 


1 . 

II. 

III. 

IV. Dagdha. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. Savitri vratam. a. 

XV. 


0. A faft, with ceremonies by women, at the roots of the Indian fig- 
tree, to preferve them from widowhood. 

Pardfara. Rdjamdrtanda, Critya chinthmeni. 


Jyaisht’ha. 
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/itaxsht'iia. 


L 

II. 

III. Rembha tritiy4. a. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. Aranya fliaihti. L 

VII. Acjbaya, 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. Dafahara. c. 

XI. Nirjalaicddasi. tL 

XII. 

•XIIL 

XIV. Champaca chaturdasi. 

XV. Jyaifh^t’hL ManwantarL -/A** 

J 

a. On this day of the moon the Hindu women imitate Rembha^ 

the feaborn goSdefs of beauty, who bathed on the fame day, with par- 
ticular ceremonies. Bhawijhyottara. 

b. Women walk in the forejls with a fan in one hand, and eat cer- 
tain vegetables in hope of beautiful children. Baja mdrtanda. 

VOL. I- ^ 3 H See 
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See the account given by Pliny of the Druidical mifletoe, or vi/cum, 
which was to be gathered, when the moon was days old, is a pre- 
fervative from Jierility. 

c. The word means ten-removing^ or removing ten Jins, an epithet of 

Gangd, whoxffaep ten fins, how heinous foever, committed in 'ten pre- 
vious births by fuch as bathe iji her waters*. Brahma-vaiverta. 

A Couple't by Sanc’ha. 

“ On the tenth of JyaiJht'ha, in the bright half of the month, on 
“ the day of Mangala, fon of the Earth, when the moon was in 
** Hajla, this daughter of Jahnu burft from the rocks, and flowed over 
“ the land inhabited by mortals : on this lunar day, therefore, flic 
“ walhes off ten fins (thus have the venerable fages declared) and 
** gives an hundred times more felicity, than could be attained by a 
“ myriad of Afwamedhas, or facrifices of a horfe.” 

d. A fail fo ftridt, that even water muft; not be tafted. 

e. A feftival, I fuppofe, with the flowers of the Cbampaca. 


Jvaisht'ha: 
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Jv aisht’ha: 
or A'Jidrha. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. Dagdbd, 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. Ambuvachi pradam. a. 

XI. 

XH. 

XIII. Ambuvachi tyagah. 

XIV. 

XV. Gofahafri. 

a. The Earth in her couries till the thirteenth. yydtijl}. 


A'sha'd"ha. 
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1 . 

II. Rat’ha Yatra. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


A'shaV’h.a. 


VI. 

VII. 

VIIL 

IX. 

X. Manwantara. 

XI. Sayanaicadasi. Ratrau s'ayanam. A 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. A'fharhi. Manwantara. Danamavafyacam. 


a. The image of Crishna, in the chara<fleii of ’ jagamat'hay or 

Lord of the Univerfe, is borne by day in a car, together with thofe 
of Balara'ma and Subhadra: when the moon dfes, the feaft 
begins, but muft end, as foon as it fets. Zc^nda. 

b. The night of the Gods beginning with ^ the fummer folAice,. 
Vishnu repofes four months on the ferpent Se'sha. 

Bbdgavata. Matjya. Vdrdha. 


A'sHA'o'HAt 
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A'sha'o'ha: 
or Srdvana. 


L 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. Maaasapanchaml. <7. 

VI. Dagdbd. 

VII. 

VIII. Manwantara. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 


a. In honour of Dh\ the goddefs of nature, furnatned Manafd, 
who, while Vishnu and all the Gods were fleeping, fat in the Ihapc 
of a ferpent on a branch of Snubl^ to preferve mankind from the venom 
of Ihajtes. Garuda. Devipurdna^ 


Sra'vana. 
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Sr a'vana. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. Nagapanchaml. a. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. /m'.A. ' 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. S'ravani. 

a. Sacred to the demigods in the form of Serpents^ who are enu- 
merated in the Pedma, and Garuda^ purdnas. Doors of houfes arc 
fmeared with cow-dung and iV««^<r-leavcs, as a prefervative from poi- 
fonous reptiles. Bhawijhya. Retndiara, 

Both in the Pddma and Gdruda we find the ferpent Ca'liva, whom 
Crishna flew in his childhood, among the deities worlhippcd on this 
day; as the Pythian fnake, according to Clemens, was adored with 

c 

Apollo at Delphi. 


Sra'vana: 
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Sra'v A N A : or Bbadra. 

I. 

II. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. BagdbL 

VIII. Criflinajanmalhtami. a. Jayantl. b. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Yug%a. f. 

.XIV. 

XV. Amavafya. 4'd/yir. 

a. The birthday of Crishna, fon of Maha'ma'V'a in the form of 

DeVac'i. Vas'ijht'ha. BhaiviJI^yottara. 

b. A ftrift fen from midnight. In the book, entitled Dwaita nir- 
naya\ it is faid that the Jayanti yoga happens, whenever the moon is in 
Rdbini on the eighth of any dark fortnight; but Vara'ha Mihira 
confines it to the time, when the Sun is in Sinha. This faft, during 
which Chandra and Ro'hin'i are worfhipped, is alfo called Robini 

t 

vrata. Brihmanda. 

c. The firft day of the Dwdpara Yuga. Brahma, 
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Bradra. 


I. 

II. 

III. Manwantara. 

IV. Heritdlica. Ganifa cbaturt'bu Naflitacltandra’. a, 

V. RSJhf pancbamt. 

VI. 

VIT. Acfhaya lalita. b. 

VIII. Durvaflitaml. c. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. Parfwaperivertanam. </. 

XII. SWrdtt’hanam, 

XIII. 

XIV. Ananta vratam. f, 

XV. Bhadri. 

a. Crishna, falfcly acculcd in his childhood of having ftolen a gem 
from Prase'na, who had been killed by a lion, hid bimfelf in tbe moon\ 
to fee which on the two fourth days of Bbddra is inaufpicious. 

Brahma. Bbdjaddva. 

b. A ceremony, called Cuccuti •oratamt performed by women in 

honour of Siva and Durga'. , Bbawijhya. 

c. *• The 
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r. ** The &mily of him, who performs holy rites on this lunar day, 
“ ihall ‘ fiouriih and incrcafe like the grafs Mma," It is the rayed 
Agrostis. Bbawiflydttara. 

Vishnu deeping ^fns on his fide. Mitjya. Bbawijbya, 

e. Pl-inces erc£t poles adorned with flowers, by way of fiandards, in 

• * 

honour of In dr a: the ceremonies are rpinutely-defcribed in the Cd/icd 
purdna. 

f. Sacred to Vishnu with the title* of Ananta, or Infinite, - 

/4!i x-t*. '« i iu^ Bbav)ijhy6ttara. 


VOL. I 


:i 1 


Bha'dra: 
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Bha'dr a: 

or A'Jiwina. / ^ , 

( 

I. Aparapac(ha: Brahma sdvttrh 

II. 

III. 

IV. Nafhta-chandra. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. Agaftyodayah. a. 

VIII. 

IX. Bodhanam. b. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. Maghatrayodasi frdddham. 

XIV. 

XV. Mahalaya. Amavafya. 

a. Three days before the fun enters the conilellation of Canyd, let 
the people, who dwell in Gaura, offer a difh of flowers to Agastya. 

Brahma-vaiverta. 

Having poured water into a fea-lhell, let the votary fill it with white 
flowers and unground rice ; then, turning to the fouth, let him offer it 

with 
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with this incantation: * Hail, Cumbhayg'ni, born in the fight of 
‘ Mix* A and Varuna, bright as the bloffom of. the grafs cafa-, thou, 
* who fprangcft from Agni and I^Ia'ruta.* Cifa is the Spontaneous 
Saccharum. , ' Ndrqfinha, 

This is properly a feftival of the folar year, in honour of the fage 

^ * 

Agastya, fuppofed, after his death, to prefide, over the ftar Canopus. 

b. Some begin on, this day, and continue till the ninth of the new 
moon, the great feftival, called Durgotfava, in honour of Durga', the 
goddefs of nature ; who is now awakened with fports and mulick, as ftic 
was waked in the beginning by Brahma' during the night of the Gods. 

edited purdna. 

Note on p. 383. 

Utt’hanaicadasi. g. 

In one almanack I fee on this day Tulasi-vivdha, or the Marriage of 
TulAs'i, but have no other authority for mentioning fuch a feftival. 
Tulas'i was a Nymph beloved by Crishna, but transformed by him 
into the Parndfa, or black Ocymum., which commonly bears her name. 

General Note. 

If the feftlvals of the old Greeks, Romans, Perfians, Egyptians, and 
Goths, could be arranged with exadtnefs in the fame form with tliefe 
Inditm tables, there would be found, I am perfuaded, a ftriking refem- 
blance among themj and an attentive comparifon of them all might 
throw great light on the religion, and, perhaps, on the hiftory, of tlie 
primitive world. 




ON 


THE MUSICAL MODES 

OF 

THE HINDUS': 


WRITTEN IN 1 / 8 ^ 1 , AND SfNCE MUCH ENLARGED. 

By THE PRESIDENT. 


Musick belongs, as a Science, to an Interefting part of natural phi- 
lofophy, which, by mathematical deduftions from conftant phenomena, 
explains the caufes and properties of found, limits the number of mixed, 
or harmonick, founds to a certain feries, which perpetually recurs, and 
fix'es’ the ratio, which they bear to each other or to one leading term ; 
but, confidered as an Art, it combines the founds, which philofophy 
diftinguilhes, in fuch a manner as to gratify our ears, or aSe^ our ima- 
ginations, or, by uniting both objefls, to captivate the fancy while it 
pleafes the fenfe, and, fpeaking, as it were, the language of beautiful 
nature, to raife corre^ondent ideas and emotions in the mind of the 
hearer: it then, and then only, becomes what we call a fine art, allied very 
nearly to vcrfe, painting, and rhetorick, but fubordinate in its fundlions 
to pathetick poetry, and inferior in its power to genuine eloquence. 


Thus it is the province of the pbilofopber, to difcover the true direc- 
tion and dittei^ence of found propagated by the fucceifive comprelTions 

and 
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and expanfions of air, as the vibrating body advances and recedes ; to 
fhow why founds thcmfelves may excite a tremulous motion in particu- 
lar bodies, as in the known experiment of inftruments tuned in unifon ; 
to demonftrate the law, by which all the particles of air, when it un- 
dulates with great quicknefs, are continually accelerated and retarded ; 
to compare the ntimber of pulfcs in agitated air with that of the vibra- 
tions, which caufe them } to compute the velocities and intervals of thofe 
pulfes in atmofplieres of different denfity and elaflicity ; to account, as 
well as he can, for the affedtions, which mufick produces ; and, gene- 
rally, to inveftlgute the caufes of the many wonderful appearances, 
W’^hich it exhibits : but the artijl^ without confidering, and even without 
knowing, any of the fublime theorems in the philofophy of found, may 
attain his end by' a happy feledtion of melodics and accents adapted to 
paflionate verfe, and of times conformable to regular metre ; and, above 
all, by modulation^ or the choice and variation of thofe modesy as they are 
called, of which, as they are contrived and arranged by the Hindus y it is 
my defign, and fhall be my endeavour, to give you a general notion 
with all the perfpicuity, that the fubjedt wdll admit. 

Although we muft aflign the firft rank, tranfcendently and beyond 
all comparifon, to that powerful mufick, which may be denominated tlic 
fiftcr of poetry and eloquence, yet the lower art of pleafing the fenfe by 
a fucceflion of agreeable founds, not only has merit and even charms, 
but may, I perfuade myfelf, he applied on a variety of occafions to falu- 
tary purpofes : whether, indeed, the fenfation of hearing be caufed, as 
many fufpedt, by the vibrations of an elaftick ether flowing over the 
auditory nerves and propelled along their folid capillainents, or whether 
the fibres of our nerves, which feem indefinitely divifible, have, like the 
firings of a lute, peculiar vibrations proportioned to their length and 
degree of tenfion, we have not fufficient evidence to decide ; but we are 
very fure, that the whole nervous fyftem is affedted ia a fingular manner 

by 
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by combinations of found, and that .melody alone, will often relieve the 
mind, .when it is opprefled by intenfe application _ to bufinefs or ftudy. 
The old muHcian, who rather figuratively, we may fuppofe, than with 
philofophical ferioufnefs, declared the foul itfelf to be nothing but harmony, 
provoked the fprightly remark of Cicero, that he drew his philofophy 
Jrom the art^ which he profejj'ed ; but if, without departing from hrs own 
art, he had merely defcribed the human frame as.thc nobleft and fweeteft 
of mufical endued with a natural difpofitlon to refonaiice 

and fympathy, alternately alFeftinjj and affefted by tlie foul, which 
pervades it, his defcription miglft,.. perhaps, have been phyfically juft, 
and certainly ought not to have been haftily ridiculed : that any medical 
purpofc may be fully, anfwered by mufick, I dare not affert ; but after 
food, when the operations of digeftion and abforption give fo^ much 
employment to the vcflels, that a temporary ftate of mental repofe muft 
be found, cfpecially in hot climates, effential to health, it feems reafon*** 
able to believe, that a few agreeable airs, either heard or played without 
effort, muft have all the good cffedls of fleep and none of its dihidvan- 
tages ; putting the foul in tune^ as Milton fays, for any fubfequent 
exertion ; an 'experiment, which has often been fuccefsfully’ made by 
myfclf, and which any one, who pleafes^ may eafily repeat. Of what I 
am going to add, 1 cannot give equal evidence ; hut hardly know how 
to difbelieve the teftimony of men, who had no fyftem of their own to 
fiipport, and could have no intereft in deceiving me : firft, 1 have been 
afl'ured by a credible eye witnefs, that two wild antelopes ufed often 
to come from their woods to the. place, where a more favage beaft, 
Sira JUDDAULAH, entertained himfelf with concerts, and that they 
liftehed to the ftrains with an appearance of pleafure, till the monfter, 
in whofe foul there was no mufick, fhot one of them to difplay his 
archery : fecondly, a learned native of this country told me, that he had 
frequently feen the moft venomous arid malignant fnakes leave their 
holes, upori hearing tunes on a flute, which, as he fuppofed, gave them 

peculiar 
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peculiar delight; and, thirdly, an intelligent Perjiant repeated !ui 
ftory again and again, and permitted me to write it down from -his lips, 
declared, he had more than once been prefent, when a celebrated lutanift, 
Mirzd Mohammed, furnamed Bulbul, was playing to a lai^e com-^ 
pany in a grove near Shiriz^ where he diftinflly faw the nightingales 
trying to vie with 'the mufician, fometimes warbling on the treesj fome^ 
times fluttering from branch to branch, as if they wifhed to approach the 
inftrument, whence the melody proceeded, and at len^h dropping on 
the ground in a kind of extafy, from which they were foon raifed, he 
aflured me, by a change of the mode. * 

The aftonifhing eifeds afcribed to muflck by the old Greeks^ and, in 
our days, by the' Chtnefe^ Perjiant^ and Indians, have probably been 
exaggerated and embellilhed ; nor, if fuch effeds had been really pro- 
duced, could they be imputed, I think, to the mere influence of founds 
however combined or modified : it may, therefore, be fufpe^ed (not 
that the accounts are wholly fl&itious, but) that fuch wonders were per- 
formed by muflck in its largeft fenfe, as it is now defcribed by the 
Hindus, that is, by the union of voices, injlruments, and a^ion •, for fuch 
is' the complex idea conveyed by the word Sangita, the Ample meaning 
of which is no more than fympbony ; but moft of the Indian books on 
this art conflft accordingly of three parts, gdna, vddya, nrttya, or fong, 
percujion, and dancing ; the Arft of which comprifes the meafures of 
poetry, the fecond extends to Inftruraental muflck of all forts, and the 
third includes the whole compafs of theatrical reprefentation. Now it 
may eaflly be conceived, that fuch an alliance, with the potent auxiliaries 
of diftinft articulation, graceful gefture, and well adapted feenery, muft 
have a ftrong general efFe<fi, and may, from particular aflbeiations, 
operate fo forcibly on very fenflble minds, as to excite copious tears, 
change the colour and countenance, heat or chill the blood, make thd 
heart palpitate with violence, or even compel the hearer to ftart from his 

feat 
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dHtslook, adions of a maa in a phrenfy : the efTed* 

muft be -^^et ftronger, if the fubjed be re^tou/, as ^t of the old InJtaa 
drantas, ifiai^^reat and (1 ihean both regular plays in' many a^s ahd 
ihorter dramadck ]^eces enVmxbe Teems. in> general to'have been. 
In thijs way^only can we mtempt to. account forifhe.indubita^e efieds of 
the grede mrr and ioipailioned recitatvot ia the modern dramas,, 

where three beaudfid arts, dike the Graces united iji. a^ance,.are together 
exhibited in a of excellence, which the ancient world could not 
have fwpalled and probably could not have equalled : an heroick opera 
of MetastAsio, fet by Peroobesi, or by feme artift of his incom- 
parable fchool, arid reprefented at Naples, difplays d once the perfedion 
of human genius, awakens all the affedions, and captivates the ima- 
gination at the fame inftant through ^1 the fenfes. 

When fuch aids, as a perfed theatre would afford, are not accelBble, 
the power of mufick muft in proportion be lefs ; but it will ever be very 
coniiderable, if the words of the Tong be£ne in themTelves, and* not only 
well tranflated into the language of melody, with a complete union of 
muftcal and rhelorical accents, but clearly pronounced by an accomplilhed 
finger, who feels what he fings, and fully underftood by a hearer, who 
has paflions to be moved ; efpecially if the compofer haa»availed himfelf 
in his tranflation (for fuch may his compofition very juftly be. called) of 
all thofe advantages, with which nature, ever fedulous to promote our 
innocent gratifications, abundantly fupplies him. The firft. of thofe 
natiural -advantages is the variety of modes, or manners, in which the Jeven 
harmonick forunfis are perceived to move in fuccefiion, as each of them 
takes’the lead, and confequently bears a new relation to the fix others. 
Next to the phenomenon of feven founds perpetually circulating in a 
geometrical progreflion,, according to the length of the firings or the 
number of their vibrations, every ear muft be fenfible, that two of the 
feven interv^in the complete feries, or odave, whether we confider it as 

VOL. I. 3 K placed 
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placed in a circular form, or in a right line with the firft found repeated, 
are mtKh fliortcr than the five other intervals ; and on thefe tjiro phe- 
nomena the modes of the Hindus (who feem ignorant of our complicated 
harmony) are principally conftru£tecl. The longer intervals we ihall call 
tones, and the fhorter (in compliance with cuftom) fmitones, without 
mentioning their'exad ratios ; and it is evident, that, as the placts of the 
femitones admit fedien variations relative to one fundamental found, there 
are as many modes, which may be called primary ; bpt we rauft not 
confound them with our modern modes, which refull from the fyftem of 
' kccords now eftabliflied in Europe : they may rather be compared with 
thofe of the Roman Church, where fome valuable remnants of old Grecian 
mufick are preferved in the fweet, majeftick, fimple, and affedling ftraius 
of the Plain Song. Now, fince each of the tones may be divided, we 
find twelve femitones in the whole feries ; and, fince each femitonc may 
in its turn become the leader of a feries formed after the model of every 
primary mode, we have feven times twelve, or eighty-four, modes in all, 
of which feventy-feven may be named fecondary j and we Ihall fee -ac- 
'cordingly that the Perjian and the Hindus (at leall in their moft popular 
fyftem) have cxadly eighty-four modes, though diftinguiflied by dif- 
ferent appellations and arranged in different claffes : but, fince mahy of 
them are unpleafing to the ear, others difficult in execution, and few fuf- 
ficiently marked by a charader of fentiment and- expreffion, which the 
higher mufick always requires, the genius of the Indians has enabled 
them to retain the number of modes, which nature feems to have indi- 
cated, and to give each of them a charader of its own by a happy and 
beautiful contrivance. Why any one feries of founds, the ratios of 
which are afcertained by obfervation and expreflible by figures, ftrould 
have a peculiar effed on the organ of hearing, and, by the auditory 
nerves, on the mind, will then only be knpwn by mortals, when they 
ihall know why each of the feven colours in the rainbow, wher^ a pro- 
portion, analogous to that of mufical founds, moll wonderfully prevails, 

has 
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has a certain fpecihck cffed on our eyes ; why the fliades of green and 
blue, for inftance, are foft and foothing, while thofe of red and yellow 
diflrefs and dazzle .the fight ; but, without ftriving. to account for the 
phenomena, let us' be fatisBed with Icnowing, thatfome of the modes have’ 
diftin(a perceptible properties, and may be applied to the expreflion of 
various* mental emotions ; a faft, which ought well to be confidered by 
thofe performers, who would reduce them all tq a dull uniformity, and 
facrifice the true*,beautics of their art to an injudicious temperament. 

The ancient Greeks ^ among whom this delightful art was long in thfe 
hands of poets, and oT mathematicians, who had much lefs to do with it, 
afcribe almoft all its magick to the diverfity of their Modes ^ but have left 
us little more than the names of them, without fuch difcriminations, as 
might have enabled us to compare them with our own, and apply them to 
pradlice : their writers addrefled themfelves to Greeks^ who could not but 
know their national mufick ; and moft of thofe writers were profeffed 
men of fcience, who thought more of calculating ratios than of invent- 
ing melody ; fo that, whenever we fpeak of the foft Eolian mode, of the 
Lydian, xht voluptuous lonick^ the msinly Dorian, or the animating 
Dbrygian^ we ufe mere phrafes, I believe, without clear ideas. For all 
that is known concerning the mufick of Greece^ let me refer thofe, who 
have.no inclination to read the dry works of the Greeks themfelves, to a 
little traeft of the learned Wallis, which he printed as an appendix to 
the Harmonicks of Ptolemy ; to the Didionary of Mufick by Rous- 
seau, whofe pen, formed to elucidate all the arts, had the property of 
fpreading light before it on the ^arkeft fubjeds, as if he had written with 
phofphorus on the fides of a cavern ; and, laftly, to the differtation of 
0rs Burney, who, pafling (lightly over all that is obfeure, explains with 
’perfpicuity whatever is explicable, and gives dignity to the charader of a 
modem mufician by uniting it with that of a fcholar and philofopher. 


The 
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The unexampled feUcity of our nation, yrho difiufe die hleflings of a 
imld government oyer the hneft part of .!»(//<}, would enable utio attain 
a perfect knowledge of the oriental mufick, which ia-known and pradifed 
' in thefe Britijh dominions not by mercenary performers only, but even 
by Mujelmans and Hindus of eminent rank and learning : a native of 
Cdjhdn^ lately refldent at Murpieddbid^ had a complete acquaintance Mrith 
the Perjian theory and, pradice ; and the heft artiftsrin Hinduftdn would 
cheerfully attend our concerts : we have an eafy accefs to.^pproved jijiatick 
treatifes on muHcal compofition, and need not lament with CnARpiN, 
that he negleded to procure at Isfabcn the explanation of a fmall trad 
on that fubjed, which he carried to Europe: we may here examine the 
heft inftruments of ^Jia, may be matters of them, if we pleafe, of at leatt 
may compare them with ours : the concurrent labours, or rather amufe- 
ments, of feversJ in our own body, may facilitate the attainment of corred 
ideas on a fubjed fo delightfully interetting ; and a free communication 
from time to time pf their refpediye difeoveries would condud them 
more furely and fpeedily, as well as more agreeably, to their defired end. 
Such would be the advantages of union, or, to borrow a term from the 
art before us, of harmonious accord, in all our purfuits, ahd above all in 
that of knowledge. 

On Perjian mufick, which is not the fubjed of this paper, it wottld 
be improper to enlarge : the whole fyftcm of it is explained in a cele- 
brated colledion of trads on pure and mixed • mathematicks, entitled 
Hurratu' ltdjy and compofed by a very learned man, fo generally called 
Alldmi Sbirazi, or the great philofopber nf Shiraz, that liis proper name 
is almoft forgotten j but, as the modem Perjians had accefs, I belieVe, to 

Ptolemy’s harmonicks, their mathematical writers on mufick treat it 

* , • 

rather as a fcience th^ as an art, -and feem, like the Greeks, to be more 
intent on fplitting tones into quarters and eighth parts, ctf which they 
compute the ratios to fhow their vithmetick, than on difplaying the. 

principles 
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prindplts of moduUidon, as it nia}r.afFe£l the pailions. L apply the fame 
obfervatton to a Ihort, but mafterly, trad of the famed Abu'si'na', and 
fa^ped that it is applicable to an elegant eSky in Ferfian^ called Sbamfu'- 
of which I have not had courage to read more than the preface. 
It will be fufficieht to'fubjoin on this head, that the Perftans diflribute 
their eighty-four modes, according to an idea of lobality, into twelve 
rooms ^ twenty-four recejfet^ and forty-eight angles or corners: in the 
beautiful tale, k^iown by the title of the Four Dervifes, originally written 
in Petfa with grwt purity and el^ance, we find the defcription of a 
concert, where four fingers, whh' as ihany different inftruments, are re- 
prefented “ modulating in twelve makams or perdabs^ twenty-four JhSbabs, 
“ and forty-eight g^Jhas^ and beginning a mirthful fong of Ha'fiz, on 
“ vernal delight in the perdab named rdji^ or dired'.” All the twelve 
perdabs^ with their appropriated jbSbabs^ are enumerated by Ami'n, a 
writer and mufician of Hindufidn^ who mentions an opinion of the 
learned, that only feven primary modes were in ufe before the reign of 
Parvi'z, whofe mufical entertainments are magnificently defcribed by 
the incomparable Niza'mi; the modes are chiefly denominated, like 
thofe of the Greeks and Hindus^ from different regions or towns; as, 
^‘ong the per dabs ^ we fee Hijdss, Irdk^ Isfahan: and, among the Jh6- 
babsf or fecondary modes, Zdbuly Nijlsdpur^ and the like. In a Sanfcrit 
book, which fhall foon be particularly mentioned, I find the fcale of a 
mode, named Hijeja^ fpecified in the following verfe : 

Mans' agrahn fa nyiso'c'bilo hijejajbt fdyihn}. 

I 

The name of this mode is not Indian ; ahd, if I am right in believing 
it a corruption of Hijhx^ which could hardly bfc written btherwife* in the 
Ndgan letters, we muft conclude, that it was imported from Perfia : we 
have difcovered then ,a Perfan or Arabian mode with this diapafoh, 

0, E, F#, G#, A, B, D; 


where- 
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where the firft femitone appears between the fourth and fifth notes, and 
the fccond between the feventh and eighth ; as in the natural fcale Pa, 
fol, la,fi,ut, re, mi, fa: but the C#, and G#, at ga and ni of the Indian 
author, arc varioufly changed, and probably the^ feries may be formed' in 
a manner not very different (though certainly there is a diverfity) from 
our major mode of D. This melody muft neceflarily end with tHe fifth 
note from the 'tonick, and begin with the tonick itfelf ; and it would be a 
grofs violation of mufical decorum in India, to fing it at jlny time except 
at the clofe of day ; thefe rules are jcomprizcd in the verfe above cited ; 
but the fpecies of odtave is arranged according to Mr. Fowke’s remarks 
on the Find, compared with the fixed Swaragrdma, or gamut, of all the 
Hindu muficians.^ 

Let us proceed to the Indian fyftem, which is minutely explained, in a 
great number, of Sanferit books, by authors, who leave arithmetick and 
. geometry to their aflronomers, and properly difeourfe on mufick as an art 
confined to the pleafurcs of imagination. The Pandits of this province 
unanimoufly prefer the Ddmddara to any of the popular Sangitaf, but 
I have not been able to procure a good copy of it, and am perfectly fatif- 
fied with the Ndrayan, which I received from Bendres, and in which 
the Ddmodar is frequently quoted. The Perfian book, entitled a Prefent 
from India, was compofed, under the patronage of Aazem Siia'h, by 
the very diligent and ingenious Mirza Khan, and contains a minute 
account of Hindu literature in all, or moft of, its branches : he profeffes 
to have extracted his elaborate chapter on mufick, with Ae afliftance of 
Pandits from the Rdgdrnava, or Sea of Paffions, the Rdgaderpana, or 
Mirror of .Modes, the Sabhdvinoda, or Delight of Aflemblies, and lome 
other approved treatifes in Sanferit. The Sangitaderpan, which he alfo 
names among his authorities, has been tranllated into Perfian ; but my 
experience juftifies me in pronouncing, that the Mfigbols have no idea of 
accurate tranfiation, and give that name to a mixture of glofs and text o 
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with a fliitify paraphrafe of them both ; that they ard wholly unable, yet 
always^ pretend, to write Sanfcrit words in Arabick letters ; that a man, 
who knows the Hindus only from Perjian books*, does not know the 
Hindus i and that an JLuropean^ Who follows the muddy rivulets of 
Mufelman writers on India^ inftead of ‘drinking from the pure fountain 
of Hifidu learning, will be in perpetual danger of milleading himfelf and 
others. From the juft feverity of this cenfure I ei&ept ueither Abu’l- 
FA»L, nor his pother Faiz'i, norMoH*SANi Fa'n'i, nor Mirza'kh'an 
himfelf ; and I fpdak of all four after an attentive perufal of their Works. 
A trail on mulick in the idiom of Mat'hura^ with feveral elTays in pure 
Hindujidnt, lately paflcd through my hands ; and I poflefs a dilTertation 
on the fame art in the foft dialeil of Punjab, or Panchanada, where the 
national melody has, I am told, a peculiar and ftrikiag charailer ; but I 
am very little acquainted with thofe dialeils, and perfuade myfelf, 'that 
nothing has been written in them, which may not be found more 
copioufly and beautifully exprefted in the language, as tKe Hindus per- 
petually call it, of the Gods, that is, of their ancient bards, philofophers, 
and legillators. 

* The moft valuable work, that I have feen, and perhaps the moft valu- 
able ’that exifts, on the fubj'eil oi Indian mufick, is named Ragavibodha, 
or The Doblrinc of Muf cal Modes ; and it ought here to be mentioned 
very particularly, becaufe none of the Pandits, in our provinces, nor any 
of thofe from Cdf or Cafmir, to whom I have Ihown it, appear to have 
known that it was extajit j and it may be confidered as a treafure in the 
hiftory of thS art, which the zeal of Colonel PoLiER has brought into 
light, and perhaps has preferved from deftru£tion. He had purchafed, 
among other curiofities, a volume containing a number of feparate effays 
on mufick in profe and verfe, and in a great variety of idioms : bcfides 
tradls in Arabick, Hindi, and Perftan, it included a Ihort elfay in Latin 
by Alste^DIUS, v^ith an interlineary Perfan tranflation, in which the 
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pair^es quoted from Lucretius and Virgil made a fihgular appear- 
ance ; but the brighteft gem in the firing Was the Rigavtbddba^'^iiirhi.^ the 
Colonel permitted ti\y Ndgari writer to trahfcribe, and the tranfcript was 
diligently collated with the originfal by my Pandit and myfell It feems- 
a very ancient compofition, but is Ids old unqueftiohably Than the Ratna- 
cdra by Sa'rngA i!>E'vA, which is more than once mentioned in It, and 

a copy of which ^URRCw procured in his journey to Heridivar: 

# • 

the name of the author was So'ma, and he appears to haye been a prac- 
tical mufician as well as jl great fcholar and an elegant poet j for the 
whole book, without excepting the ftrains noted in letters, which fill the 
fifth and laft chapter of it, confifts cf maflerly couplets in the melodious 
metre called A'rya ; the thirds and fourth chapters explain the doc- 
trine of mufical founds, their divifidn and fucceflion, the variations of 
fcales by temperament, and the enumeration of modes on a fyftem 
totally different from thofe, which will prefently be mentioned j and the 
fecond chapter contains a minute defcription of different Finds with rules 
for playing on them. This book alone would enable me, were I matter 
of my time, to compofe a treatife on the mufick of India, with ailittance, 
in the praftical part, from an European profeffor and a native player on 
the Vina ; but I have leifure only to prefent you with an cffay, and eveh 
that, I am confcious, mutt be very fuperficial ; it may be fometimes,* but, 
I truft, not often, erroneous ; and I have fpared no pains to fecure myfelf 
from errour. 

In the literature of the Hindus all nature is animated and perfonified j 
evoy fine «rt is declared to have been revealed from heaven ; and all 
knowledge, divine and human, is traced to its fource in the Vidas-, 
among which the Sdmavidd was intended to be Jungt whence the reader, 
or finger of it is called XJdgdtri or Sdmaga : in Colonel PoliEr’s copy 
of it the ftrains are noted in figures, which it may not be impoffible to 
decypher. On account of this dittinAion, fay the Brdhmens, the fupreme 
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fre/erving power, in the form of Ckishna, haying enumerated in the 
Gita Ttfioiu orders of beings, to the chief of which he compares himfelf, 
pronounces, that “ among the Vedas be was the Baman.” From that 
V.ida was accordingly derived the VpavSda of the Gandharhas, or mufi- 
cians in Indra’s heaven ; fo that the divine art was communicated to 
our ipecies by Brahma' himfelf or by *his’ power Sereswati', 
the Goddefs of Speech ; and their mythological forf Na'reo, who was 
in truth an ancient lawgiver and aftroftomer, invented the Vina, called 
alfo Cacb' bap\ *op Tejindo ; a very remarkable fait, which may be added 
to the other proofs of a Tcfembl|ncS between that Indian God, and the 
Mercury of the Latians, Among inlpired mortals the lirft mufician is 
believed to have been the fage Bherat, who was the inventor, they fay, 
of Ndtacs, or dramas, reprefented with fbngs and dances, and author of a 
mulical fyftem, which bears his name. If we can rely on Mi'rza- 
KHa’n, there are four principal Matas, or fyftems, the firft of which is 
afcribed to Iswara, or Osiris ; the fecond to Bherat ; the third to 
Hanumat, or Pa'van, the Pan of India, fuppofed to be the fon of 
Pavana, the regent of air j and the fourth to Callina't’h, a Ryhi, or 
Indian philofopher, eminently {killed in mulick, theoretical and prailical : 
all’ four are mentioned by So'ma ; and it is the third of them, which 
muft be very ancient, and feems to have been extremely popular, that I 
propofe to explain after a few introdudory remarks ; but I may here 
obferve with So'ma, who exhibits a fyftem of his own, and with the 
author of the Ndrayan, who mentions a great many others, that almoft 
every kingdom and province had a peculiar ftyle of melody, and very 
different names for the modes, as well as a difterent onangement and 
enumeration of them. 

The two phenomena, which have already' beeil ilated as the foundation 
of mufical modes, could, not long have eibaped the attention of the 
Hindus, and their flexible language readily fupplied them with names 

VOL. I.* 3 L for 
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for the .feven Sioarast or founds, which they difpofe in the following 
order, Jhddja, pronounced Jharja, rljhabha^ gdndhdra, madbyama^^ pan~ 
chama, dhai-cata, nipada ; but the firft of them is emphatically named 
fw<jra, or the found, from the importaht office, which it bears in the fcale ; 
and hence, by taking the feven initial letters or fyllables of thofe words^ 
they contrived a n«tation for their airs, and at the fame time exhibited a 
gamut, at leaft as cohvenient as that of Guino : they call it fwaragrdma 
or fcptaca, and exprefs it in this form : 

Ba, ri, ga, ma, pa, dba, ni, 

three of whicli fyllables are, by a fingu^ar concurrence exactly the iame^ 
though not all in the fame places, with three of thofe invented by David 
Mostare, as a fubftitute for tl)e troublefome gamut ufed in his time^ 
and which he arranges thus ; 

Bo, ce, dl, ga, lb, ma, ni. 

As to the notation of melody, (ince every Indian confonant includes by 
its nature the Ihort vowel a, five of the founds are denoted by fingle con- 
fonants, and the two others have different fhort vowels taken from their 
full names ; by fubftituting long vowels, the time of each note is doubled, 
and other marks are ufed for a farther elongation of them^ the odfaves 
above and below tlie mean fcale, the connection and acceleration * of 
notes, the graces of execution or manners of fingering the inftrument, 
are expreffed very clearly by fmall circles and ellipfes, by little chains, by 
curves, by ftraight lines horizontal or perpendicular, and by crefeents, all 
in various pofitions : the clofe of a (train is diltinguilhed by a lotos- 
flower ; but the time and meafure are determined by the profody of the 
veife and by the comparative length of each fyllable, with which every 
note or affemblage of notes refpeCtively correfponds. If I underftand the 
native muficians, they have not only the cbromatick, but even the fecond, 
or new, enbarmonick, genus ; for they unanimoufly reckon twenty-two 
drutis, or quarters and thirds of a tone, in their odlave : they do not 
pretend that thole minute intervals axe mathematically equal, but confider 

them 
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them as equal in pra<^ice, and allot them to the feveral notes in the 
following order ; to fa^ ma^ and four ; to ri and dha, three ; to ga 
and ni, two ; giving very fmooth and fignihcant names to each s'ruti. 
Their original fcale, therefore, flahds thus, 

9 

a 

Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dba, ni, fa. 

4 / 3 / 2s' As A/ 3 / 2s' 

o 

% 

The femitones accordingly are placed as in our diatonick fcale : the 
intervals between the fourth and,fif^, and between the firft and fecond, 
are major tones ; but that between the fifth and fixth, which is minor in 
our fcale, appears to be major in theirs ; and the two fcales are made to 
coincide by taking a s’ruti from pa and adding it to dba, or, in the lan- 
guage of Indian artifts, by raifing Servaretnd to the clafs of Santa and 
her fillers ; for every s'ruti they confider as a little nymph, and the 
nymphs of Panchama, or the fifth note, are Mdlint, Chapala, Lola, and 
Servaretnd, while Sdntd and her two fitters regularly belong to Dhai- 
vata: fuch at leaft is the fyftem of Co'hala, one of the ancient bards, 
who has left a treatife on mufick. 

So'ma feems to admit, that a quarter or third of a tone cannot be 
feparately and diftin<ttly heard from tlie Vina , but he takes for granted, 
that its effe£l is very perceptible in their arrangement of modes j and 
their fixth, I imagine, is almoft univerfally diminiihed by one sruti', 
for he only mentions two modes, in which all the I'cvcn notes are un- 
altered, I tried in vain to difeover any difference in pradice between the 
Indian fcale, and that of our own ; but, knowing my ear to be very 
infufficiently exercifed, I requefted a German profeffor of mufick to 
accompany with his violin a Hindu lutanift, who fung by note feme 
popular airs on the loves of Crishna and Ra'dh'a j he affured me, 
that the fcales were the fame} and Mr. Shore afterwards informed me, 

that, 
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that, when the voice of y twtive fuig e r wtB-fa i‘ with his hatpfichord, 
he found the Hindu feries of feven notes to afcendj Hite ours, by a (harp 
third. 

f ' 

For the conftruftion jind charadlef ‘of Hie iimull refer you to the 

very accurate and •valu^le paper of Mr. FowkE in the firft voldme of 
your Tranladions ; Vndi 1 now^ exhibit a fcale df ife finger board, which 
I received from him with the <^uwing olthe isHrupient, •^nd on the cor- 
reftnefs of which you may confidently depend : thi rd^lar Indian gamut 
anfwers, I believe pretty nearly to our piajor modei: 

Or/, re, i^i,fa, fol, ia,Ji, ut, \ 

and, when the fame fytiaBles* fire applied to the notes, which compofe 
our minor mode,* they are diftingluihed by ejithets expreffing the 
change, which they fuffer. It may be neceffaiy to add, before we come 
to the Rdgas, or modes ;of the that the twenty-one. 

which Mr. Shore’s native mufician confounded with the two and twenty 
s'rutis, appear to be no ttiorc than Jeven %ecie8 of diapafon multiplied by 
tiree, according to the diflerence of pitch in the compafs of three oftaves. 

Rdga which I tranflate a made, properly figiiifies a fajjion or affeSfioh 
of the mind, each mode being intended, accor^ng to Bherat’s defini- 
tion of it, to move oni or another of our fimple or mixed aSe£fions; 
and we learn accordingly from the Ndrdyan, that, in the days of 
Crishna, there were Jintem thoujdnd modes, each of the G6p\s at 
Mat' burn chufing to fipg in one Of them, in ofder to captivate the 
heart of their paftoral Gods The"vwy’4eamed So'ma, who mixes no 
mythology with his accurate fyftem of Rdgas, enumerates nine hundred 
and Jixty poffiblc variations by (the means of tenijpcrament, but feleds 
from them, as applicable to praAice,' only twHity^bree primary modes, 
from which he deducefi many„othe;^.j„thou8^ Be allows, that, by a 
diverfity of ornament find by various ^nbcf^oM, the Rdgas might, 
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like the waves of the fea, be multiplied to an infinite number. We 
have already obferved, that eighty-four modes or manners, might naturally 
be formed by giving the lead to each of our twehie Ibunds, and varying 
in Jeven difierent ways the pofition* of the femitones ; but, fince many 
of thofe modes would •be’ infulFerable in practice, and fome would have 
no chata£l;er fufiiciently marked, the Indians appear to have retained with 
predile&ion the number indicated by nature, and to'^ave enforced their 
lyftem by two powerful aids, the ajfociaiion of ideas, and the mutilation of 
the regular fcales. * 

Whether it had occurred to the Hindu muficians, that the velocity or 
flownefs of founds mull depend, in a certain ratio, upon the rarefadion 
and condenfation of the air, fo that their motion rauft be quicker in 
fummer than in Ijpring or autumn, and much quicker than in winter, I 
cannot alTure myfelf; but am perfuaded, that their primary modes, in 
the fyllem afcribed to Pa'vana, were firft arranged according to the 
number of Indian feafons. 

The year is diflributed by the Hindus into fix ritus, or feafons, each 
corifilling of two months ; and the firft feafon, according to the Arnar- 
cojha, began with Mdrgas' irjha, near the time of the winter folftice, to 
which month accordingly we fee Crishna compared in the Gita-, but 
the old lunar year began, I believe, with A'fwina, or near the autumnal 
equinox, when the moon was at the full in the firft manfion : hence the 
mufical feafon, which takes the lead, includes the months of A fwin and 
Cdrtic, and bdiars the name of Sarad, corrcfponding with part of our 
autumn ; the next in order are Himanta and Sis'ira, derived from 
words, which fignify froji and dew j then come Vafanta, or fpring, called 
alfo Surabbi or fragrant, and Pujhpafatnaya, or the flower time ; Grijbma, 
or heat ; and Verjhd, or the feafon of rain. By appropriating a diflferent 
mode to each of the diflferent feafons, the ardfts of India conneded 

certain 
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certain llrains with certain ideas, and were able to recal the memory of 
autumnal merriment at the dole of the harveft, or of feparation and 
melancholy (very difierent from our ideas at Calcutta) during the cold 
months ; of reviving hilarity on the a*ppearance of bioffoms, and complete 
vernal delight in the month of Madhu or honey \ of languor during 
the dry heats, and of refrelliment by the firft rains, which caufedn this 
climate a fecond fpring. Yet farther: fince the lunar year, by which 
feflivals and fuperllitious duties* are conftantly regulated, proceeds con- 
currently with the folar year, to which the fealbns* are neceffarily re- 
ferred, devotion comes alfo to the 'aid of mufick, and all the powers 
of nature^ which are allegorically worlhipped as gods and goddefles 
on their feveraJ holidays, contribute to the influence of fong on 
minds naturally fufceptible of rdigious emotions. Hence it was, 1 
imagine, that Pa'van, or the inventor of his muflcal fyftem, reduced 
the number of original modes from /even to but even this was not 
enough for his purpofe ; and he had recourfe to the ^ve principal divi- 
fions of the day, which are the mornings noon^ and evenings called /r/- 
Jandbya^ with the two intervals between them, or the forenoon and. after^ 
noon : by adding two divifions, or intervals, of the night, and by leaving 
one fpecies of melody without any fuch rcftrlftion, So'ma reckons eight 
variations in refped of time; and the fyftem of PaVan retains tliat 
number alfo in the fecond order of derivative modes. Every branch of 
knowledge in this country has been embelliftied by poetical fables ; and 
the inventive talents of the Greeks never fuggefted a more charming alle- 
gory than tlie lovely families of the fix Rdgas, named, in the order of 
fcafons above exhibited, Bhairava, MaYava, Sri ra'ga, Hindola 
or Vasanta, DPpaca, and Me'gua; each of whom is a Genius, or 
Demigod, wedded to five Rdginis^ or Nymphs, and father of eight little 
Genii, called his Putras^ or Sons: the fancy of Shaksteare and the 
pencil of Alban O might have been finely employed in giving fpeech 
and form to this aflcrablage of new aerial beings, who people the fairy- 
land 
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fimd of Indian imagination; nor have the Hindu poets and painters loft 
the advjmtages, with which fo beautiful a fubjedt prefented them. A 
whole chapter of the Ndrdyan contains defcriptions of the Rdgas and 
their conforts, extradted chiefly frofti the Ddmddar, the Caldncura, the 
Retnamdid, the Chandrkd\ and' a metrical tradl on mufick afcribcd to the 
God Na'red himfelf, from which, as among fo many beauties a parti- 
cular feledtion would be very perplexing, I prefent'you with the firft 
that occurs, and^ have no doubt, that you* will think the Sanfcrit language 
equal Xo. Italian in foftnefs and elegance: 

» 

Lila viharena vanantarale, 

Chin van prasunani vadhu fahayah, 

Vilafi vesodita divya murtih 
Srtrdga ciha prat’hitah prit’hivyam. 

^ The demigod Sri'rA'GA, famed over all this earth, fweetly fports 
‘‘ with his nymphs, gathering frefli bloflbms in the bofoin of yon 
grove ; and his divine lineaments are diftinguilhed through his grace- 
fill vefture.’^ 

Thefe and fimilar images, but wonderfully diverfilied, are exprefTed in 
a variety of meafures, and reprefented by delicate pencils in the Rdga^ 
mdlds^ which all of us have examined, and among which the moft beau- 
tiful are in the pofleffion of Mr. R. Johnson and Mr. Hay. A noble 
work might be compofed by any mufician and fcholar, who enjoyed 
leifure and difrigarded expence, if he would exhibit a perfedt fyftem of 
Indian mufick from Sanfcrit authorities, with the old melodies of So ma 
applied to the fongs of Jayade'va, embellifhcd with defcriptions of all 
the modes accurately tranflated, and with Mr. Hay’s Rdgamdfd deli- 
neated and engraved by the fcholars of Cipriani and Bartolozzi. 


Let 
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Let US proceed to the fecond artifice of the Hindu muftcians, in giving 
their modes a diftindl charadcr and a very agreeable diverfity of,expref- 
fion. A curious padage from Plutarch’s treatife on Mufick is tranfi* 
lated and explained by Dr. BurneV, and Hands as the text of the mod 
interefting chapter in his diflcrtation ; fince I cannot procure the original, 
I exhibit a parapkrafe of his tranflation, on the correffnefs of v^hich 1 
can rely ; but I haVfe avoided, as much as poffible, the technical words of 
the Greeks, which it might be necelTary to explain at fome length. “ We 
“ are informed, fays Plutarch, by Aristoxeipus, that muficians 
“ afcribe to Olympus of tR'e invention of enharmonick melody, 

“ and conjedture, that, when he was playing diatonically on his flute, 
“ and frequently pafled from the higheft of four founds to the loweft 
“ but one, or converfely, fkipping over the fecond in defcent, or the 
“ third in afcent, of that feries, he perceived a fingular beauty of expref- 
“ fion, which induced him to difpofe the whole feries of feven or eight 
“ founds by fimilar ikips, and to frame by the fame analogy his Dorian 
“ mode, omitting every found peculiar to the diatonick and chromatick 
“ melodies then in ufe, but without adding any that have fince been 
“ made eflential to the new enharmonick: in this genusf, they fay, he 
“ compofed the Nome, or ftrain, called Spondean, becaufe it was ufed in 
“ temples at the time of religious libations. Thofe, it feems, were the 
“ JirJl enharmonick melodies ; and are ftill retained by fome, who play 
“ on the flute in the antique ftyle without any divifion of a femitone; 
“ for it was after the age of Olympus, that the quarter of a tone was 
“ admitted into the Lydian and Phrygian modes ; and it was he, there- 
“ fore, who, by introducing an exquifite melody before unknown in 
** Greece, became the author and parent of the moll beautiful and aifeA- 
“ ing mufick.” 

This method then of adding to the charafter and eSeSt of a mode by 
diminilhing the number of its primitive founds, was introduced by a 

Greek 
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Greek of the lower AJta^ who flourifhed, according to the learned and 
accurate writer of the Travels of Anacharsis, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century before Christ; but it muft have been older ftill 
among the Hindus, if the fyftem, to which I now return, was actually 
invented in the age of R a'm a. 

Since It appears from the Nirayan^ that thirty rjix modes are in general 
ufe, and the reft*, very rarely applied to pradlice, I fhall exhibit only the 
fcales of the fix Rdgas and ihirty^ Raginis^ according to So'ma, the 
authors quoted in the Ndrdyan^ and the books explained by Pandits to 
Mi rza'kha'n ; on whofe credit I muft rely for that of Cacubbd^ which 
I cannot find in my Sanfcrit treatifes on mufick ; had I depended on 
him for information of greater confequence, he would have led me into 
a very ferious miftake ; for he aflerts, what I now find erroneous, that 
the graha is the firft note of every mode, with which every fong, that is 
compofed In it, muft invariably begin and end. Three diftinguiftied 
founds in each mode are called graha^ ^y4f^> ansa, and the writer of the 
Ndrdyan them in the two following couplets: 

Graha fwarah fa Ityuflo yo gitadau famarpitah, 

Nydfa fwaraftu fa prodlo yo gitadi famapticah : 

Y6 vyadtivyanjaco gane, yafya ferve’ nugaminah, 

Yafya fervatra hahulyam vady anso pi nrjpotamah. 

“ The note, called graba^ Is placed at the beginning, and that named nydfa^ 
“ at the end, of a fong : that note, which difplays the peculiar melody, 
‘‘ and to which all the others are fubordinate, that, which is always of 
the greateft ufe, is like a fovereign, though a mere ans'a^ or portion.’’ 

^ By the word vddi^ fays the commentator, he means the note, which 

3 M 
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“ announces and alcertains the Rdga^ and which may be confidered as 
“ the parent and origin of the graba and nyafa:" this clearly Ihows, I 

think, that the ansa muft be the tonick; and we fliall find, that the 

« 

two other notes are generally its thifd and fifth, or the mediant and the 
dominant. In the poem entitled Mdgba there is i mufical fimile, which 
may illuftrate and ‘confirm our idea: 

« 

Analpatwat pradhanatwad ans'afyevetarafwar^b, 
Vijigiftiornripatayah prayanti pericharatam, 

** From the greatnefs, from the tranfcendent qualities, of that Hero 
“ eager for conqueft, other kings march in fubordination to him, as 
“ other notes are fubordinate to the an/a'' 

If the ans'a be the tonick, or modal note, of the Hindus^ we may con- 
fidently exhibit the fcales of the Indian modes, according to So'MA, de- 
noting by an afterifk the omifTion of a note. 


Bhairava: 

'dha, 

ni. 

fa, 

ri, 

g‘’> 

ma, 

pa. 

Vardti: 

fa. 

ri. 


ma^ 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Medbyamddi: 

ma, 

pa, 

* 

, 

ni. 

fa, 

* 

j 


Bbairavt : 

fa, 

ri, 

g^> 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Saindbav) : 

fa. 

ri. 

* 

, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

* 

• 

Bengali : 

-A 

ri. 

g>*> 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Ma'lava ; 


fa, 

ri. 


ma. 

^a. 

dha. 

Tddi: 


ma. 

pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

fa, 

ri. 

Gaitdi: ^ 


fa,. 

ri. 

* 

ma. 

pa, 


Gdnddcri : 

Bufi'havati : 

Cacubbd : 

fa, 

m 

ri, 

g^> 

ma, pa, 
not in So'ma. 
not in So'ma. 

*, ni, 

SiRIRA'GA : 
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Sklra'ca : 


fa. 

ri. 


ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

Mdlqvas'ri: 

fa. 

* 

g<^> 

ma, 

pa, 

y 

ni. 

Mdravi : 1 

ga* 

ma, 

pa. 

9 

ni. 

fa, 

* 

• 

JDbanydsi : 

fa, 

* • 

y 

ga. 

ma. 

pa, 

* 

y 

ni. 

VafanPi : • 

‘fa. 


g^y^ 

ma. 

y 

dha. 

ni. 

jisd^serl : 

_ma. 

pa, 

dha, 

» m. 

fa,- 

ri, 

g^* 

Hindo'la : 

"ma. 

y 

dha, 

p ni. 

. fa, 

9 


Rdmacrt : 

fa. 

r's 

g^y 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Dlls' dcjlil : J 


ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

y 

fa, 

ri. 

Lelitd : 

fa. 

ri| 

g^^y 

ma, 

y 

dha. 

ni. 

V ildvah : 

dbOy 

ni. 

la. 

y 

g^y 

ma, 

• 

Patamanjarl : 




not in 

So'ma. 



D'ipaca : 




not in So'm’a. 



Dl/i: 

'ri, 

y 

«7/7, 

pa. 

dha. 

»iy 

fa. 

Cdmbd<Pt : 

Ik, 

ri. 

g^^y 

ma. 

pa. 

dba. 

• 

Nett a : * 

fa. 

ri. 

g^^y 

ma. 

pa, 

dha. 

ni. 

Ceddri : 

ni. 

fa, 

ri. 

gay 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

Carndii : 

■ni. 

fa. 

* 

y 

gay 

ma. 

pa. 

* 

• 

Me'gha; 




not in So'ma. 



‘Faced : 

'fa. 

ri, 

gay 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Melldrt: 

dba. 

* 

y 

fa. 

ri. 

* 

• y 

ma. 

pa. 

Gurjari : < 

ri. 


ma. 

* 

y 

dha. 

m. 

fa. 

Bhupdli : 


* 

y 

pa, 

dha. 

*- 

y 

fa. 

ri. 

Defacri : 


ri. 

Sa» 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 


It is impoflifije, that I fliould have erred much, if at all, in the pre- 
ceding table, becaufe the regularity of the Sanjcrit metre has in general 
enabled me to correct the manufcript ; but I have fome doubt as to Ve- 
Idvali^ of which pa is declared to be the ans'a or tonick, though it is faid 
in the lame line, that both pa and ri may be omitted : I, tlierefore, have 
fuppofed dbq to be the true reading, both Mirzakhan and the Ndrdyan 
exhibiting that note as the leader of the mode. The notes printed in 

Italick 
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Italick letters are varioufly changed by temperament or by lhakes and 
other graces; but, even if I were able to give you in words a/liftin£t 
notion of thofe changes, the account of each mode would be infufferably 
tedious, and fcarce intelligible without the aihUance of a mafterly per- 
former on the Indian lyre. According to the beft authorities adduced 
in the Ndrdyan^ the thirty-hx modes are, in fome provinces, arraftged in 
thefe forms : 


Bhairava: 

'dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

ri. 

ga,' 

ma. 

pa. 

Vardtii 

fa. 

ri, * 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Medhyamadi : 

ni. 

fa. 

* 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

Bhairavt : 


* 

, 

ga, 

ma, 

* 

, 

dha. 

ni. 

Saindhavl : 

pa, 

dha, 

ni. 

fa, 

ri. 

ga, 

ma. 

Bengali : 

.fa, 



ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Ma'lava : 

'ma, 

* 

y 

.dha. 

ni,' 

fa. 

ri. 

ga- 

Tddl: 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni, 

fa. 

ri, 

ga* 

Gaddi : 

ni. 

fa. 

ri, 

ga. 

ma. 

* 

dha. 

G6ndacrl ; 

fa. 

* 

, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 


ni. 

Su/T hdvati : 

dha. 

«/, 

A 

ri. 

ga, 

nia. 

. 

Cacubba : 



not in 

the Ndrdyan. 


Sri'ra'ga.* 

ffa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Mdlavafrt : 

fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Mdravl : 

fa. 

* 

, 

ga, 

ma. 

pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

Dbanydii: 

fa. 

«, 

ga. 

may 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Vqfantl : 

fa, 

ri, 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Af f V 

A saver t : 

.ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

dha. 

•. 

ni. 

fa. 

Hindo'la: 

ffa. 

★ 

, 

ga, 

ma, 

* 

> 

dha. 

ni. 

Rdmacrl: 

A 


ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Ddsdcjhl : 

Lelitd : ^ 

ga, 

ma. 

pa. 

dha, 

ni, 

fa. 

*. 

A 

* 

» 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

* 

y 

ni. 

Vildvali : 

dha. 

ni. 

A 

ri, 

ga. 

ma,r 

pa. 

Patamanjarl : 1 

-pa, 

dbay 

ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 


Di'paca; 
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Di'paca: 




omitted. 




BIs\: 

r • 
r ni, 

fa. 


ga> 

ma, 

« 

pa. 

dhsu 

Cdmbddi: 

1 fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

nr. 

Nettd: 

fa, 

, 1 
rt. 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha, 

nu 

Clddrl: 




omitted. 




Carhdti : 

.ni. 

fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

ma," 

pa. 

dha. 

Me'gha : 

'dha, 

ni. 

fa. 


ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

Taccd : 




(a mixed 

mode.) 


Melldriz ' \ 

dha. 

ni,^ 

* 

f 


ga, 

ma, 

* 

• 

Gurjart : * 


» 


omitted 

in the Nardyan. 

Bhupdlit 

ia. 

ri, 

ga, 

* 

> 

pa. 

dha. 

• 

Difacrt : 

.ni, 

fa, 

* 

j 

ga» 

ma. 

pa. 

• 


Among the fcales juft enumerated we may fafely fix on that of Sri'- 
ra'ga for our own major mode, fince Its form and character are thus 
defcribed in a Sanfcrit couplet : 

Jatinyafagrahagramans'efhu fhadjb’ Ipapanthamahf 
Sringaravirayorjncyah Srirdgb gitacovidaih. 

“ Muficians know Srtrdga to have Ja for its principal note and the firft 
“ of its fcale, with pa diminiftted, and to be ufed for exprefling heroick 
“ love and valour.” Now the diminution of pa by one sruti gives us 
the modern European fcale, 

uty re, mi, fa, fol, la, fi, ut. 
with a minor tone, or, as the Indians would exprefs it, wijh three s'rutis, 
between the fifth and fixth notes. 

On the formulas exhibited by Mi'rzakha'n I have lefs reliance ; 
but, fince he profelTes to give them from Sanfcrit authorities, it feemed 
proper to tranfcribe them : 


Bhairava ; 
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Bhairava : 

[•dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

* 

t 

ga. 

ma, 


Vardti : 

fa. 

ri. 

ga> 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni, 

Medbyamddi : ^ 

raa, 

pa, 

dha. 

rii. 

•fa, 

ri. 

ga* 

Bhairavt : 

ma. 

pa. 

‘dha. 

ni, 

fa. 

ri. 

ga- 

Salndbavt : 

fa, 

ri, 

ga. 

ma, 

• pa. 

dha, 

ni. 

Bengdli : 

-fa,' 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

nu* 

Ma'lava : 

'fa. 

ri, 

ga» 

ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

‘To di : 

fa. 

• 

ri. 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

•dha. 

ni. 

Gaudi : 

1 

* 

» 

ga, 

ma, 

'* • 

, 

dha. 

ni. 

Gdndacri : 

1 • 

1 ni, 

fa. 

• * 

n 

ga* 

ma, 

pa. 


Suji’bdvati : 

dha. 

ni, 

fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

ma. 

* 

# 

Cacubha : 

-dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

Sri'ra'ga : 

'fa, 

ri, 

ga, 

ma. 

pa, 

dha. 

ni. 

MaJavafi-i : 

fa, 

ri, 

ga> 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Mdravi : 

fa, 

* 

3 

pa, 

ga. 

ma. 

dha. 

ni. 

•< 

Dbanydsi : 

fa, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

ri. 

ga. 

* 

» 

Vafantt : 

fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

A' /avert : 

-dha. 

ni. 

fa, 

* 

, 

* 

, 

ma. 

pa. 

Hindola : 

'fa, 

* 

, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa. 

# • 

ni. 

1 

Rdmacrt : 

fa. 

* 

, 

ga. 

ma, 

pa, 

* 

ni. 

Dd/dcjhi : ^ 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

fa, 

* 

0 

Lelitd : 

dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

, 

ga. 

ma, 

w 

• 

Vilavah : 

dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

Patamanjart : 

-pa. 

dha, 

ni, 

fa, 

ri. 

ga, 

ma. 

Dip AC a : , 

'fa. 

ri. 

g®. 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Dht : 

ri. 

ga. 

ma. 

* 

, 

dha. 

n\. 

fa. 

Cambodi : 

dha. 

ni. 

fa. 

ri, 

ga, 

ma. 

pa. 

< 

Netta : 

fa, 

ni. 

dha, 

pa. 

ma. 

ga. 

ri. 

Cedari : 

ni. 

fa. 

3 

ga. 

ma. 

pa. 

0 

Carnati : 

-ni. 

la, 

ri. 

ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 


Megha 
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Megka: 

rdha, 

ni. 

fa. 



9 

• 

Tacca : 

fa, 

ri. 


ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni. 

Mellari : 

dha, 

ni, 1 

* 

a, 

ga» 

ma, 

* 

Gurjari : 



ma. 

pa. 

dha. 

ni, 

fa. 

Bhupali : 

fa. 


ma, • 

dha. 


pa. 

ri. 

Defacri : 

> fa, 


ga, 

ma, 

pa. 

dha. 

nL 


It may rcafonably fufpedled, that the Moghcl writer could not have 
fhown the diftinftion, which muft n^ceflarily have been made, between 
the different modes, to which he ^igns the fame formula ; and, as to his 
inverfions of the notes in fome of the Raginis^ I can only fay, that no 
fuch changes appear in the Sanferit books, which I have infpefted. I 
leave our fcholars and muficians to find, among the fcales here exhibited, 
the Dorian mode of Olympus ; but it cannot efcape notice, that the 
Chinefe fcale C, D, E, G, A, correfponds very nearly wnth ga^ 
may pdy niy fay or the Maravt of So'ma: we have long known in 
Bengaly from the information of a Scotch gentleman fkilled in mufick, 
that the wild, but charming melodies of the ancient highlanders were 
formed by a fimilar mutilation of the natural fcale. By fuch muti- 
lations, and by various alterations of the notes in tuning the Vina^ 
the number of modes might be augmented indefinitely ; and Calli- 
na^t’ha, admits wWy into his fyftem, allowing y/v nymphs, inftead 
of fiviy to each of his mufical deities : for Dipacay which is generally 
confidered as a loft mode (though Mi'rza'khan exhibits the notes of 
it), he fubftitutes Panchama ; for Hindolay he gives us Vafantay or the 
Spring; and for Mdlavdy Natandrdyan or Crishna the Dancer; all 
with fcales rather different from thofe of Pa'van. The fyftem of Is- 
WARA, which may have had fome affinity with the old Egyptian mufick 
invented or improved by Osiris, nearly refembles that of Ha nu mat, 
but the names and fcales are a little varied : in all the fyftems, the names 
of the modes are fignificant, and fome of them as fanciful as thofe of the 

fairies 
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fairies in the Midfummer Night’s Dream. Forty-eight Jiew modes were 
added by BiiERAT,‘who marries a nymph, thence called Bhkrya^ to 
each Puira^ or Son, of a Rdga; thvs admitting, in his mufical fchool, 
‘ an hundred and thirty ^iwo manners of arranging the feries of notes. 

Had the Indian empire continued in full energy for the laft two thou- 
fand years, religion wonld, no doubt, have givep permanence to fyftems 
of mufick invented, as the Hindus believe, by their Gods*,* and adapted to 
myftical poetry : but fuch have beer\ the revolutions of their government 
fmce the time of Alexander, that, c'flthough the Sanfcrit books have 
prefcrved the theory of their mufical compofition, the praftice of it 
feems almoft wholly loft (as all the Pandits and Rajas confefs) in Gaur 
and Magarhoy or the provinces of Bengal and Behar, When I firft read 
the fongs of JayadeVa, who has prefixed to each of them the name of 
the mode, in which it was anciently fung, I had hopes of procuring the 
original mufick ; but the Pandits of the fonth referred me to thofe of the 
weft, and the Brahmens of the weft would have fent me to thofe of the 
north ; while they, I mean thofe of Nepal and Capmir^ declared that 
they had no ancient mufick, but imagined, that the notes to the Gitago^ 
vinda muft exift, if any where, in one of the fouthern provinces, where 
the Poet was born : from all this I collefl:, that the art, which flouriftied 
in India many centuries ago, has faded for want of due culture, though 
fome fcanty remnants of it may, perhaps, be preferved in the paftoral 
roundelays of Mafhura on the loves and fports of the Indian Apollo. 
We muft not, therefore, be furprifed, if modern performers on the Vina 
have little or no modulation^ .or change of mode^ to w\iich paflionatc 
mufick owes nearly all its enchantment ; but that the old muficians of 
India^ having fixed on a leading mode to exprefs the general character of 
the fong, which they were tranjlating into the mufical language^ varied 
that mode, by certain rules, according to the variation of fentiment or 
paflion in the poetical phrafes, and always returned to k at .the clofc of 

the 
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the air, many rcafons Induce me to believe ; though I cannot but admit, 
that their modulation muft have been greatly confined by the reftri<3;ion 
of certain modes to certain leafons and hours, unlefs thofe reftridtions 
"belonged merely to the principal mode. The fcale of the Vlna^ we find, 
comprized both our European modes, and, if fome of the notes can be 
raifed a femitone by a ftronger preffure on the frets, •£ delicate and expe- 
rienced finger might produce the effedl of minute enharmonick intervals : 
the conftru£lica\ of the inftrument, therefore, feems to favour my corgec- 
ture ; and an excellent judge of the fubjeA informs us, that, “ the open 
** wires are from time to time ftiwck in a manner, lJuit prepares the car 
“ for a change of modulation, to which the uncommonly full and fine 
** tones of thofe notes greatly contribute.” We may add, that the Hindu 
poets never fall to change the metre, which is their 'mode, according to 
the change of fubjedt or fentiment in the fame piece ; and I could pro- 
duce inftances of poetical modulation (if fuch a phrafe may be ufed) at 
leaft equal to the moft affedting modulations of our greateft compofers : 
now the mufician muft naturally have emulated the poet, as every tranfi- 
lator endeavours to rcfemble his original ; and, fince each of the Indian 
modes is appropriated to a certain affedfion of the mind, it is hardly pof- 
fibie, that, where the palfion is varied, a fkilful mufician could avoid a 
variation of the mode. • The rules for modulation feem to be contained 
in the chapters on mixed modes, for an intermixture of Melldri with Tddi 
and Saindhavl means, I fuppofe, a tranfition, however fhort, from one to 
another : but the queftion muft remain undecided, unlefs we can find in 
the Sangitas a clearer account of modulation, than 1 am able to produce, 
or unlefs we can procure a copy of the Gitagdvinda with the mufick, to 
■which it was fet, before the time of Calidas, in fome notation, that 
may be eafily decyphered. It is obvious, that I have not been (peaking 
of a modulation regulated by harmony, with which the Hindus, I believe, 
were unacquainted ; though, like the Greeks, they diftingullh the cor^- 
nant and dijfonant founds : I mean only fuch a tranfition from one feries 
VOL. I. 3 N of 
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of notes to another, as we fee defcribed by the Greei muficians, whp 
were ig;norant of harmony in the modem fenfe of the word, and, pei;- 
haps, if they had known it ever fo perfeftly, would have applied it folely 
to the fupport of melody, which alone fpeaks the language of palTion 
and fentiment.. 

It would give me pl^afure to clofe this effay with fcveral fpecimens of 
old Indian airs from the fifth chapter of So'm a ; but I have leifure only 
to prefent you with one of them in our own diardSers accompanied 
with the original notes ; I fele£ied th^; mode of Vafanti^ becaufe it was 
adapted by Jayade VA himfelf to the moft beautiful of Ms odes, and be- 
caufe the number of notes in So'm a compared with that of the fyllables 
in the Sanfcrii ftafiza, may lead us to guefs, that the ftrain itfelf was ap- 
plied by the mufician to the very words of the poet. The words are : 

Lalita lavanga lata perisilana comala malaya famire, 

Madhucara nicara carambita cocila cujita cunja entire 
Viharati heririha farafa vafante 

Nrityati yuvati janena faman fac’hi virahi janafya durant6ii 

“ While the foft^ gale of Malaya wafts perfume from the beautiful 
** clove-plant, and the recefs of each flowery arbour fweetly refounds 

with the ftrains of xh.t C6€ila mingled with the murmurs of the honey- 
“ making fwarms, Heri dances, O lovely friend, with a company of 
% damfels in this vernal feafon ; a feafon full of delights, but painful to 
“ feparated lovers* ’ 

I have noted So'Ma’s air in the major mode of A, or fa^ which, from 
its gaiety and brilliancy, well exprefles the general hilarity of the fong ; 
but the fentiment of tender pain, even in a feafon of delights, from the 
xemembrance of pleafures no longer attainable, would require in our 

mufick 
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mufick a change to the minor mode ; and the air might be difpofcd in 
the foun of a rondeau ending with the fecond line, or even with the 

f 

third, where the fenfe is equally full, if it fhould be thought proper to 
exprefs by another modulation that imitative melody^ which the poet has 
manifeftly attempted : ’the meafurc is very rapid, and the air fliould be 
gay, of even quick, in exatSt proportion to it.’ 


AN OLD INDIAN Aik 



la li ta la van ga la ta jic ri fi la na co mala ma la ya la mi re 



vi ha ra ti ht* ri ri ha fa ra fa va fan tc nrit ya ti yu va t! ja nc na fa manfachl 



vi ra hi ja na fya du ran te. 



r a 



ga ma pa dha ni i'a 


The preceding is a ftrain in the mode of Hindo'la, beginning and 
ending with tl>e fifth note Ja^ but wanting and ri, or the fecond arfd 
fixth : I could eafily have found words for it in the Gitagdvinda, but the 
united charms of poetry and mufick would lead me too far ; and I mull 
now with reludance bid farewel to a fubjeft, which I defpair of having 
leifure to refume. 




ON 


THE MYSTICAL POETRY 

OF 


THE PERSIANS AND HINDUS. 

% 

By Thi president. 


A FIGURATIVE mode of expreffing the fervour of devotion, or the 
ardent love of created fpirits towards their beneficent Creator, has pre- 
vailed from time immemorial in particularly among the Perjian 

theifts, both ancient Hujhangis and modem who feem to have bor- 
rowed it from the Indian philolbphers of the Fiddnta fchool ; and their 
doctrines are dfo believed to be the fource of that fublime, but poetical, 
theology, which glows and iparkles in the writings of the old Acade^ 
micks. “ Plato travelled into Italy and Egypt, fays Claude Fleury, 
“ to leam the ThetJogy of the Pagans at its fountain head its tme 
fountain, however, was neither in Italy nor in Egypt (though confider- 
able ftreams of it had been condud:ed thither by Pythagoras and by 
the family of Misra), but in Perjia or India, which the founder of the 
Italick fedi had vifited with a fimilar d^gn. What the Grecian travellers 
learned among the fages of the eall, may perhaps be fully explained, at a 
feafon of leifure, in another dilTertation ; but we confine this elTay to a 
Angular fpecies of poetry, which confifts almoft wholly of a myftical 
religious allegory, though it feems on a tranfient view to contain only the 
fentimente f>i a wild and voluptuous libertinifm : now, admitting the 

danger 
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•danger of a poetical ftyle, in which the limits between vice and enthufiafm 
are fo minute as to be hardly diftinguilhable, we muft beware of rf:enfur- 
ing it leverely, and muft allow it to be^ natural, though a warm imagination 
may carry it to a culpable excefs ; for an ardently grateful piety U congenial 
to the undepraved nature of map, whofc mind, fmkihg under the magnitude 
ofthefubjeft, and*ilruggling to exprefs its emotions, has recourfe to meta- 
phors and allegories, which it f9metimes extends beyond the bounds of 
cool rerdbn, and often to the brink of abfurdity. BaxrOW, who would 
have been the fublimeft mathematician, if his religious turn of mind had 
not made him the deepeft theologian of his age, deferibes Love as “ an 
“ affedlion or inclination of the foul toward an objedl, proceeding from 
“ an apprehenfion and efteem of fome excellence or convenience in it, 
“ as its beauty^ worth, or utility, and producing, if it be abfent, a pro- 
“ portionable defire, and confcquently an endeavour, to obtain fuch a 
“ property in it, fuch poffeffion of it, fuch an approximation to it, or union 
“ with it, as the thing is capable of ; with a regret and dii^afvure in 
failing to obtain it, or in the want and lofs of it ; begetting likewife a 
“ complacence, fatisfablion, and delight in its prefence, pofleflion, or en- 
“ joyment, which is moreover attended with a good will toward it, fuit- 
“ able to its nature ; that is, with a defire, that it fhould arrive at,' or 
continue in, its beft ftate ; with a delight to perceive it thrive and 
flourifli ; with a difpleafure to fee it fuffer or decay ; with a confe- 
“ quent endeavour to advance it in all good and preferve it from all 
evil.” Agreeably to this defeription, which confifts of two parts, and 
was defigned to comprize the tender love of the Creator towards created 
fpirits, the great philofopher burfts forth in another place', with his ufual 
animation and command of language, into the following panegyrick on 
the pious love of human fouls toward the Author of their happinefs : 
Love is the fweeteft and moft dele«ftable of all paffions ; and, when by 
the condufl of wifdom it is diredled in a rational way toward a 
•“ worthy, congruous, and attainable objed, it cannot othertyife than fill 

« the 
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“ the heart with ravifhing delight : fuch, in all refpe^ts fuperlatively 
‘‘ fuch.^ is God ; who, infinitely beyond all other things, deferveth our 
‘‘ affcdion, as moft perfeQ:ly amiable and defirable ; as having obliged 
“ us by innumerable and ineftimable benefits; all the good, that we have 
ever enjoyed, or can'ever exped:, being derived from his pure bounty; 
all tilings in the world, in competition with him being mean and ugly; 
“ all things, without him, vain, unprofitable, and hurtful to us. He is 
“ the moft proper objed of our love ; for we chiefly were framed, and 
it is the prime law of our nature, to love him ; our fout^from its origin 
** nal injlint}^ ^vergetb toward him^as its centre^ and can ha%e no reji^ till 
it be fixed on him : he alone can fatisfy the vaft capacity of our minds, 
“ and fill our boundlefs defires. He,, of all lovely things, moft certainly 
“ and eafily may be attained ; for, whereas commonly Inen are croflTed in 
“ their afFedion, and their love is embittered, from their aifeding things 
“ imaginary, which they cannot reach, or coy things, which difdain and 
^ rejed them, it is with God quite otherwife : He is moft ready to im- 
part himfelf ; he moft eajrneftly defireth and wooeth our love ; he is 
not only moft willing to correfpond in affedion.. but even doth pre- 
vent us therein ; He doth cberijh and encourage our love by fweeteji in-- 
“ jluenccs and rnoji confoUng embraces ; by kindeft expreflions- of favour, by 
“ moft beneficial returns ; and, whereas all other objeds do in the en- 
“ joyment much fail our expedation, he doth ever far exceed it. Where- 
“ fore in all affedionate motions of our hearts toward God ; in dejiring 
him, or feeking his favour and friendftiip; xxi embracing him, or fetting 
“ our efteenr, our good will, our confidence on him ; in enjoying him by 
devotional meditations iind addreflTes to him ; in a refledive fenfe of 
** our intereft and propriety in him ; in that myjierious union of Jfiirit^ 
whereby we do cloftly adhere and are, as it were, inferted in him ; in 
“ a hearty complacence in his benignity, a grateful fenfe ctf his kind- 
nefs, and a zealous defire of yielding fome requital for it, we cannot 
but feci yery pleafant tranfports ; indeed, that celeftial flame, kindled 
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“ in our hearts bythe fpirit of love, cannot be void of warmth ; We can- 
not fix our eyes upon infinite beauty ^ we cannot tafte ihfinito fweet- 
** nefs, we cannot cleave to infinite felicity, without alfo perpetually re- 
“ joicing in the firft daughter of Love to Gqd, Charity toward men ; 
** which, in completion apd careful dilpofition, doth much refemble her 
“ mother ; for flie doth rid us from all thofe gloomy, keen, turbulent 
“ imagihations and palFions, whjch cloud our mind, which fret our heart, 
which difcompofe the frame of our foul ; from burning afiger, from ftorm- 
“ Ing contention, from gnawing enyy, from rankling fpite, from racking 
“ fufpicion, from diftrating ambition and avarice j and confequently doth 
“ fettle our mind in an even temper, in a fedate humour, in an harmonious 
“ order, in that pleafant fiate of tranquillity, •which naturally doth refult from 
“ the voidance of irregular pajjhnsd* Now this paffage from Barrow 
(which Ixirders, I admit, on quietifm and enthufiaftic devotion) differs 
only from the myftical theology of the Siifis and Tdgis, as the flowers 
and fruits of Europe differ in feent and flavour from thofe of Afia, or as 
European differs from Afiatick eloquence : .the fame ftrain, in poetical 
meafure, would rife up to the odes of SpensER on Divine Love and 
Beauty, and, in a higher key with richer embellifhments, to the fongs of 
Hafiz and Jayade'va, the raptures of the Mafnav), and the myfteries 
of the Bhagavat. 

Before we come to the Perfidns and Ifjdiaits, let me produce another 
fpecimen of European theology, collefted from a late excellent work of 
the illuftrious M. Necker. Were men animated, fays he, with 
“ fublime thoughts, did they refpeft the intelleftual power, with which 
they are adorned, and take an intereft in the dignity of their nature, 
they would embrace with tranfport that fenfe of religion, which en- 
“ nobles their faculties, keeps their minds in full ftrength, and unites 
“ them in idea with him, whofe immenfity overwhelms them with 
aftonifhmentt confidering tbemfehes as an emanation from, that infinite 

“ Being, 
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** Beingy the fource and caufe of all things, they would then difdaln to 
be trifled by a 'gloomy and falfe philofophy, and would cherifti the 
“ idea of a God, who created^ who regenerates, who preferves this uni- 
“ verfe by invariable laws, and .by a continued chain of fimilar caufes 
“ producing fimilar effeds ; who pervades all nature with his divine 
“ fpirft, as an univerfal foul, which moves, dire^ts^ and reftrains the 
wonderful fabrick of this world. The blifsful.idea of a God fweet- 
“ ens every moment of our time, an<f embellilhes before us the path 
“ of life ; unites ’ us delightfully to all the beauties of nature, and 
“ alTociates us with every thing that lives or moves. Yes ; the whifper 
** of the gales, the murmur of waters, the peaceful agitation of trees 
“ and flirubs, would concur to engage our minds and our fouls 

« fsaitb tendernefs^ if our thoughts were elevated to o«t univerfal caufe, if 
“ we recognized on all fides the work of Him, whom we love ; if we 
“ marked the traces of his auguft fteps and benignant intentions, if we 
“ believed ourfelves a&ually prefent at the difplay of his boundlefs 
“ power and the magnificent exertions of his unlimited goodnefs. Bc- 
“ nevolence, among all the virtues, has a charadier more than human, 
“ and a certain amiable fimplicity in its nature, which feems analogous 
“ to the firjl idea, the original intention of conferring delight, which we 
“ nccefTarily fuppofe in the Creator, when we prefume to feek his motive 
“ in bellowing exiftence : benevolence is that virtue, or, to Ipeak more 
“ emphatically, that primordial beauty, which preceded all times and all 
“ worlds ; and, when we refledt on it, there appears an analogy, obfeure 
“ indeed at prefent, and to us imperfeftly known, between our moral 
f* nature and d time yet very remote, when we lhall fatisfy our ardent 
“ wilhes and lively hopes, which conllitute perhaps a fixth, and (if the 
“ phrafe may be ufed) a diftant, fenfe. It may even be imagined, that 
love, the brighteft ornament of our nature, love, enchanting and 
fublime, is a myfterious pledge for the afliirance of thofe hopes ; fince 
“ love, by^difengaging u$ from ourfelves, by tranfporting us beyond the 
VOL. I. 3 0 “ limits 
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** Itmita of our own being, is the firft ftep in our progrefs to a joyful 
“ immortality; and,^ by affording both the notion and example of a 
“ cherifhed objedl diftinifl from our own fouls, may be confidered aa 
“ an interpreter to our hearts of fomething, which our intellefits can- 
“ not conceive. We may feera even to hear thfc Supreme Intelligence 
“ and Eternal Sdul of all nature, give this commillion to the'fpirits, 
“ which emaned front, him ; Go ; admire a fmall portion of my works^ 
“ and ftudy them ; make your firji trial of bappinefs, and learn to love 
him^ 'who bejlo'wed it ; but feek not to remove tie 'Jeil fpread over the 
“ fecret of your exijience: your nature compofed of thofe divine particles^ 
“ 'which, at an infinite difiance, confiitute my own ejfence but you would 
be too near me, were you permitted to penetrate the myjiery of our fepara- 
“ /io« and union ;• wait the moment ordained by my wifdom ; and, until 
“ that moment come, hope to approach me only by adoration a7td gratitude." 

If thefe two palTages were tranllated into Sanfcrit and Perfian, I am 
confident, that the Viddntis and Sufis would confider them as an epi- 
tome of their common fyftem; for they concur in believing, that the 
fouls of men differ infinitely in degree, but not at all in kind, from the 
divine fpirit, of which they are particles, and in which they will lilti- 
mately be abforbed ; that the fpirit of G OD pervades the univerfe, 
always immediately prefent to his work, and confequently always in 
fubftancc, that he alone is perfect benevolence, perfect truth, perfe^ 
beauty ; that the love of him alone is real and genuine love, while that 
of all other objefts is ahfurd and illufory, that the beauties of nature arc 
faint refcmblances, like images in a mirror, of the divind charms ; that, 
from eternity without beginning to eternity without end, the fupreme 
benevolence is occupied in bellowing happinefs or the means of attain- 
ing it ; that men can only attain it by performing their part of the primal 
covenant between them and the Creator ; that nothing has a piffc ahfo- 
lute exillence but mind or fpirit ; that material Jubfiances, as the ignorant 
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call them, are no more than gay ^Bures prefented continually to our 
minds l^y the fempitemal Artift ; that we muft beware of attachment to 
fuch phantoms f and attach ourfelves exclufively to 6od, who truly exifts 
in us, as we exift folely in him ; that we retain even in this forlorn ftate 
of feparation from our* beloved, the idea of heavenly beauty^ and the re- 
membrance of our primeval vows ; that fwecf mufick, gentle breezes, fra- 
grant flowers, perpetually renew the primary idea\ refrelh our fading 
memory, and naelt us with tender alFc&ions ; that we muft cheriflr thofc 
aflfe^ions, and by kbftra&ing our fouls from vanity^ that is, from all but 
God, approximate to his eirencp,*in our Anal union with which will 
coniift our fupreme beatitude. From thefe principles flow a thoufand 
metaphors and poetical figures, which abound in the iacred poems of 
the Perjians and Hindus^ who feem to mean the fame 'thing in fubftance, 
and differ only in exprcfllon, as their languages differ in idiom I The 
modern Su’fis, who profefs a belief in the Koran ^ fuppofe with great 
fublimity both of thought and of di<ft:ion, an exprefs coniraB, on the day 
of eternity ‘without beginningy between the aflerablage of created fpirits 
and the fupreme foul, from which they were detached, when a celeftial 
voice pronounced thefe words, addrefled to each fpirit feparately, “ Art 
“ thou not with thy Lord ?” that is, art thou not bound by a folemn 
contra^ with him? and all the fpirits anfwcred with one voice, “ Yes:” 
hence it is, that alijiy or art thou not, and beli, or yes, inceffantly occur 
in the myftical verfes of the Perfans, and of the TurkiJJj poets, who 
imitate them, as the Romans imitated the Greeks, The Hindus deferibe 
the fame covenant under the figurative notion, fo finely expreffed by 
Isaiah, of a Huptial contrail ; for confidering God in the three charac- 
ters of Creator, Regenerator and Preferver, and fuppofing the power of 
Prefervation and Benevolence to have become incarnate in the perfon of 
Crishna, they reprefent him as married to Ra'dha', a word fignify- 
ing atonement, pacification, or fatisfaSiion, but applied allegorically to the 

foul of man, or rather to the •whole ajfemblage of created fouls, between 
* 

whom 
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whom and the benevolent Creator they fuppofe that reciprocal love^ 
which Barrow defcribes with a glow of expreffion perfe&ly otriental^ 
and which our moft orthodox theologians believe to have been myfti- 
cally Jhadowed in the fong of Solomon, while they admit, that, in a 
literal fenfe, it is an epithalamium on the marriage of the fapient king 
with the princefs of Egypt. The very learned author of the preleOions 
on facred poetry declared his opinion, that the canticles were founded on 
hiftorical truth, but involved an' allegory of that fort, which he named 
myjlical\ and the beautiful poem on the loves of Laili and Majnun 
by the inimitable Niza'mi (to fay nothing of other poems on the fame 
fubjedt) is indifputably built on true hiftory, yet avowedly allegorical and 
myfterious ; for the introdudkion to it is a continued rapture on drcine 
love ; and the name of Laili feems to be ufed in the Majnavi and the 
odes of Hafiz for the omniprefent fpirit of God^ 

It has been made a queftion, whether the poems of Hafiz muft be 
taken in a literal or in a figurative fenfe ; but the queftion does not ad- 
mit of a general and diredl anfwer ; for even the moft enthufiaftick of 
his commentators, allow, that feme of them are to be taken literally, and 
his editors ought to have diftinguifhed them, as our Spenser has dif- 
tinguifhed his four Odes on Love and Beauty, inftead of mixing the pro- 
fane with the divine, by a childifh arrangement according to the alpha- 
betical order of the rhymes. Hafiz never pretended to more than 
human virtues, and it is known that he had human propenfities ; 
for in his youth he was paffionately in love with a girl fumamed 
Shdkhi Nebat, or the Branch of Sugarcane, and the prince of Shiraz 
was his rival ; fmee there is an agreeable wildnefs in the ftory, and 
fince the poet himfelf alludes to it in one of his odes, I give it you 
at length from the commentary. There is a place called Pirifebz, or the 
Green old man, about four Perfan leagues from the city ; and a popular 
opinion had long prevailed, that a youth, who fhould pafs forty fuccef- 

five 
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five nights in Pirifebz without fleep, would infallibly become an excel- 
lent poet : young Hafiz had accordingly made a vow, that he would 
ferve that apprenticelhip with the utmoft exaAnefs, and for thirty-mne 
days he rigoroufly difcharged his duty, walking every morning before 
the houfe of his coy irfiftrefs, taking fome refreftiment and reft at noon, 
and paifing the night awake at his poetical ftation ; btlt, on the fortieth 
morning, he was tranfported with joy on feeing .the’ girl beckon to him 
through the lattrces, and invite him to enter : ftie received him with rap- 
ture, declared her preference of a bright genius to the fon of a king, and 
would have detained him all night, if he had not recolledled his vow, 
and, refolving to keep it inviolate, returned to his poft. The people of 
Shirax add (and the fidlion is grounded on a couplet of Hafiz), that, 
early next morning an old man^ in a green mantle^ tvho was no lefs a 
perfonage than Kiiizr himfcif, approached him at Pirijebz with a cup- 
brimful of neftar, which the Greeks would have called the water of 
jtganippe^ and rewarded his perfeverance with an infpiring draught of it. 
After his juvenile pafTions had fubfided, we may fuppofe that his mind 
took that religious bent, which appears in mod of his compofitions ; for 
there can be rfo doubt that the following diftichs, collected from different 
odes, relate to the myftical theology of the Sufis : 

“ In eternity without beginning, a ray of thy beauty began to gleam ; 
“ when Love fprang into being, and call flames over all nature ; 

'' On that day thy cheek fparkled even under thy veil, and all this 
beautiful imagery appeared on the mirror of our fancies. 

“ Rile, my foul ; that I may pour thee forth on the pencil of that 
fupreme Artift, who comprized in a turn of his compafs all this won- 
‘‘ derful fcencry ! 


From 
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From die moment, when I heard the divine fentence, I have breathed 
“ into man a portion of my Spirit^ I was affured, that we were ijis, and 
“ He ours. 

“ Where are the glad tidings of union with thee, that I may abandon 
“ all defire of life ? I am a bird of bolinefs, and would fain efcalie from 
“ the net of this wbrld. 

“ Shed, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly guidance one cheering 
ftiowcr, before the moment, when I^muft rife up like a particle of dry 
dull I 

“ The fum of .our tranfa£tions in this univerfe, is nothing ; bring us 
“ the wine of devotion j for the poQelfions of this world vanilh. 

“ The true objeiSk of heart and foul is the glory of union with our 
“ beloved : that object really exifts, but witliout it both heart and foul 
“ would have no exiftence. 

“ O the blifs of that day, when I lhall depart from this defolate man- 
“ fion ; fhall feek reft for my foul ; and ifhall follow the traces of my 
“ beloved; 

Dancing, with love of his beauty, like a mote in a fun-beam, till I 
reach the fpring and fountain of light, whence yon fun derives all his 
“ luftre !” 

The couplets, which follow, relate as indubitably to human love and 
fenfual gratifications : 

May the hand never ftiake, which gathered the grapes ! May the 
** foot never flip, which prelTed them ! 


“ That 
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“ That poignant liquor, which the zealot calls the mother of Jins^ it 
** pleaf^ter and fweeter to me than the kifles of a maiden. 

“ Wine two years old and a damfel of fourteen are fufficient fociety 
“ for me, above all companies great or fmall. 

How delightful is dancing to lively notes and the cheerful melody 

‘‘ of the flute, efpecially when we touch* the hand of a beautiful girl ! 

• « 

“ Call for wirUf and fcatter flowers around : what more canfl thou ajk 
“ from fate ? Thus fpoke the nightingale this morning ; what fayeft thou, 
“ fweet rofe, to his precepts ? 

“ Bring thy couch to the garden of rofes, that thou mayeft kifs the 
“ cheeks and lips of lovely damfels, quaff rich wine, and fmell odori- 
“ ferous blolToms. 

“ O branch of an exquifite rofe-plant, for whofe fake doft thou grow ? 
“ Ah ! on whom will that fmiling rofe-bud confer delight ? 

“ The rofc would have difeourfed on the beauties of my charmer, but 
“ the gale was jealous, and ftole her breath, before ftic fpoke. 

“ In this age, the only friends, who are free from blemifli, are a flafk 
“ of pure wine and a volume of elegant love fongs. 

“ O the joy of that moment, when the felf-fufficiency of inebriation 
“ rendered me independent of the prince and of his miniller !” 

Many zealous admirers of Ha^fiz infift, that by ivine he invariably 
means devotion ; and they have gone fo far as to compofc a dictionary of 

words 
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words in the language, as they call it, of the Sufis : in that vocabulary 
fieep is explained by meditation on the divine perfedions, and perjjume by 
hope of the divine favour ; gales are illapfes of grace ; kijfes and embraces, 
the raptures of piety j idolaters, injidels, and libertines are men of the 
pureift religion, and their idol is the Creator himfelf^ the tavern is a retired 
oratory, and its keeper, a fa^e inftru£tor ; beauty denotes the perffElion of 
the Supreme Being % treffes are the expanjion of his glory ; lips, the hidden 
myfteries of Ids effence ; down 6n the cheek, the world of fpirits, who 
encircle his throne ; and a black mole, the poinl of* indivifible unity ; 
laftly, wantonnefs, mirth, and ebriety, mean religious ardour and abftrac- 
tion from all terreftrlal thoughts. The poet himfelf gives a colour in 
many paffages to fuch an interpretation ; and without it, we can hardly 
conceive, that his ^joems, or thofe of his numerous Imitators, would be 
tolerated in a Mufelman country, efpecially at Conjlantinople, where they 
are venerated as divine compofitions : it muft be admitted, that the fub- 
limity of the myjiical allegory, which, like metaphors and comparifons, 
Ihould be general only, not minutely exa£t, is diminifhed, if not deftroy- 
ed, by an attempt at particular and diJlinSl refemblances ; and that the 
ftyle itfelf is open to dangerous mifinterpretation, while it fupplies real 
infidels with a pretext for laughing at religion itfelf. 

On this occafion I cannot refrain from producing a moft extraordinary 
ode by a Si ^ • of Bokhara, who aflumcd the poetical furname of Ismat : 
a more modern poet, by prefixing three lines to each couplet, which 
rhyme with the firll hemiftich, has very elegantly and ingenioufly con- 
verted the Kajidah into a Mokhammes, but I prefent yoo only with a 
literal verfion of the original diftichs : 

“ Yefterday, half inebriated, I pafled by the quarter, where the vint- 
“ ners dwell, to feek the daughter of an infidel who fells wine. 


« At 
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“ At the end of the ftreet, there advanced before me a damfel with a 
fairy ’,s cheeks, who, in the manner of a pagan, wore her treffes delhe- 
‘‘ veiled over her fhoulder like the facerdotal thread! I faid : O thou^ to 
the arch of whofe eye-hro%v the new moon is a Jlave, what quarter is this 
and where is thy manfidn ? 

“ She anfwercd : Cajl thy rofary on the ground ; hind on thy Jhoulder 
the thread of ,paganif7n ; throw Jtones *at the glafs of piety ; and quaff 
wine from a full goblet ; 

After that come before me^ that I may whifper a word in thine ear : 
thou wilt accompliff thy journey^ if thou liflcti to my dfcourfe, 

‘‘ Abandoning my heart and rapt in ecflafy, I ran after her, till I came 
to a place, in which religion and reafon forfook me. 

At a diftance 1 beheld a company, all infane and inebriated, who 
“ came boiling and roaring with ardour from the wine of love ; 

Without cymbals, or lutes, or viols, yet all full of mirth and me- 
lody ; without wine, or goblet, or flafk, yet all incelTantly drinking. 

When the cord of reftraint flipped from my hand, I defired to afk 
her one queftion, but Are faid ; Silence f 

This is no.fquare temple^ to the gate of which thou canji arrive pre^ 
‘‘ cipitately : this is no mofque to which thou canji come with tumult^ but 
without knowledge. This is the banquet- boufe of infidels^ and within it 
** all are intoxicated ; all, from the dawn of eternity to the day of refurrec-‘ 
tiony loji in afionijlment. 
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Depart then fr^m the cloifier^ and take the way to the tavern ; cajl 
off the cloak of a dervi/ey and wear the robe of a libertine. 

‘‘ I obeyed ; and, if thou dcfireit the fame ftrain and colour with 
“ IsMAT, imitate him, and fell this world and the next for one drop of 
“ pure wine.” 

Such is the ftrange religioli, and ftranger language of the Sufis 
but moft of the Afatick poets are of that religion, ?.nd, if we think it 
worth while to read their poems, we muft think it worth while to under- 
ftand them : their great Maulavi aflures us, that ‘‘ they profefs eager 
“ defire, but with no carnal affection, and circulate the cup, but no ma- 
“ terial goblet ; fmce all things are fpiritual in their fe£t, all is myftery 
within myftery confiftently with which declaration he opens his 
aftoniftiing work, entitled the Mafnavty with the following couplets : 

Hear, how yon reed in fadly-pleafmg tales 

Departed blifs and prefent wo bewails ! 

‘ With me, from native banks untimely torn, 

* Love-warbling youths and foft-ey’d virgins mourn. 

‘ O ! Let the heart, by fatal abfence rent, 

‘ Feel what I fmg, and bleed when I lament : 

* Who roams in exile from his parent bow’r, 

‘ Pants to return, and chides each ling’ring houn 

‘ My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

‘ Have hail’d the rifmg, cheer’d the clofing day : ,, 

‘ Each in my fond affeitions claim’d a part, 

‘ But none difeern’d the fecrct of my heart. 

‘ What though my ftrains and forrows flow combin’d ! 

‘ Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes are blind. 


‘ Free 
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* Free through each mortal form the fpirlts roll, 

*« But fight avails not. Can we fee the foul ?’ 

» 

Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame : 
Breath’d faid I ? no ; ’twas all enliv’ning flame. 

’Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine ; 

Tis love, that fparkles in the racy wine. 

Me, plaintive wand’rer from my peerlefs maid. 

The reed -has fir’d, and all my foul betray’d. 

He gives the bane, and he with balfam cures ; 

Afflidis, yet fooths ; impaflipns, yet allures. 

Delightful pangs his am’rous tales prolong ; 

And Laili’s fraiitick lover lives in fong. 

Not he, who reafons beft, this wifdom knows : * 

Ears only drink what rapt’rous tongues difclofe. 

Nor fruitlefs deem the reed’s heart-piercing pain : 

See fweetnefs dropping from the parted cane. 

Alternate hope and fear my days divide : 

I courted Grief, and Anguifli was my bride. 

Flow oVi, fad ftream of life ! I fmile fecure : 

Thou livefl: ; Thou, the pureft of the pure ! 

Rife, vig’rous youth ! be free ; be nobly bold : 

Shall chains confihe you, though they blaze with gold 
Go ; to your vafe the gather’d main convey ; 

What were your ftores ? The pittance of a day ! 

New plans for wealth your fancies would invent ; 

Yet Ihefls, to nourifti pearls, muft lie content. 

The man, whofe robe love’s purple arrows rend 
Bids av’rice reft and toils tumultuous end. 

Hail, heav’nly love ! true fource of cnJlefs gains ! 

Thy balm reftores me, and thy fkill fuftains. 
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Oh, more than Galen learnM, than Plato wili ! 

My guide, my law, my joy fupreme arife ! 

Love warms this frigid clay with myftick fire, 

And dancing mountains leap with young defirc^ 

Bleft is the foul, that fwims in feas of love,f^ 

And long the life fuftain'd by food above. 

With forms ihxperfedl: can perfeflion dwell ? 

Here paufe, my fong ; and thou, vain world, fareyvel. 

A volume might be filled with fimjilar paflages from the Suji poetvS ; 
from Sa'ib, Orf'i, Mi'r Khosrau, Jami, HazTn, and Sa'bik, 
who are next in beauty of compofition to Ha^fiz and Sadi, but next 
at a confiderable«‘diftance ; from Mesi'hi, the moft elegant of their 
TurkiJJ) imitators ; from a few Hindi poets of our own times, and 
from Ibnul Fa red, who wrote myftical odes in j^rahick \ but we 
may dole this account of the Sufis with a paflage from the third book of 
the Bust AN, the declared fubjeft of which is divine Iovq\ referring you 
for a particular detail of their metaphyficks and theology to the Dahijlan 
of Mohs ANi Fant, and to the pleafing elTay, called the fjun^ion of Hvo 
Scas^ by that amiable and unfortunate prince, Da'ka' Siiecu'h : 

“ The love of a being compofed, like thyfelf, of water and clay, de- 
‘‘ ftroys thy patience and peace of mind ; it excites thee, in thy waking 
“ hours with minute beauties, and engages thee, in thy fleep, with vain 
“ imaginations : with fuch real affedlion doft thou lay thy head on her 
“ foot,that the univerfe^ in comparifon of her, vanilhes into nothing before 
“ thee ; and, fince thy gold allures not her eye, gold and mere earth ap- 
“ pear equal in thine. Not a breath doft thou utter to any one elfe, for 
‘‘ with her thou haft no room for any other ; thou declareft that her 
“ abode is in thine eye, or, when thou clofeft it, in thy heart j thou haft 
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“ no' fear of cenfure from any man ; thou haft no power to be at reft 
“ for a moment ; if ftie demands thy foul, it runs inftantly to thy lip ; 
“ and if fhe waves a cimetcr over thee, thy head falls immediately under 
“ it. Since an abfurd love, with its bafis on air, affedts thee fo violently, 
“ and commands with* a fway fo defpotic, canft thou wonder, that they, 
“ who* walk in the true path, are drowned in the. Tea of myfterious 
“ adoration ? They difregard life through affedliohTor its giver ; they 
abandon the* world through remembrance of its maker ; they arc 
“ inebriated with ' the melody of amorous complaints ; they remember 
‘‘ their beloved, and refign to hirpT)Oth this life and the next. Through 
‘‘ remembrance of God, they fliun all mankind : they are fo enamoured 
“ of the cup-bearer, that they fpill the wftne from the cup. No panacea 
can heal them, for no mortal can be apprized of their malady; fo 
‘‘ loudly has rung in their ears, from eternity without beginning, the 
divine word ahji^ with hch^ the tumultuous exclamation of all fpirits. 
‘‘ They are a fcdl fully employed, but fitting in retirement ; their feet 
‘‘ are of earth, but their breath is a flame : with a fingle yell they could 
“ rend a mountain from its bafe ; with a fingle ciy they could throw a 
‘‘ city into c6nfufion : like wind, they are concealed and move nimbly^ 
“ dike ftone, they are filent, yet repeat God’s praifes. At early dawn 
tlieir tears flow fo copioufly as to wafti from their eyes the black 
“ powder of lleep : though the courfer of their fancy ran fo fwdftly all 
“ night, yet the morning finds them left bcliind in difordcr : night and 
“ day are they plunged in an ocean of ardent defire, till they are unable, 
“ through aftonifhmcnt, to diftinguifti night from day. So enraptured 
arc they with the beauty of Him, wlio decorated the human form, 
that with the beauty of the form itfelf, they have no concern ; and, if 
ever they behold a beautiful fliape, they fee in it the myftery of God’s 
work. 


The 
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“ The wife take not the hufk in exchange for the kernel j and he, 
“ who makes that choice, has no underftanding. He only hasi drunk 
“ the pure wine of unity, who has forgotten, by remembering God, all 
“ things elfe in both worlds.” 

Let us return to- the Hindus^ among whom we now find the fame em- 
blematical theology, wfiich Pythagoras admired and adopted. The loves 

•• 

of CfiiSHKA and Radiia, or the reciprocal attradfiop between the 
divine goodnefs ■and the human foul^^ are told at large in the tenth book 
of the Bhdgavat, and arc the fubjeft of a little Pajioral Drama^ entitled 
Gitagdvinda : it was the work of Jayade'va, who flouriftied, it is faid, 
before Galidas, and was born, as he tells us himfelf, in Cenduli, 
which many belieVe to be in Calinga ; but, fince there is a town of a 
fimilar name in Berdwan, the natives of it infill; that the fincft lyrick 
poet of India was their countryman, and celebrate in honour of him an 
annual jubilee, paffing a whole night in reprefenting his drama, and in 
finging his beautiful fongs. After having tranflatcd the Gitagovinda 
word for word, I reduced my tranflation to the form, in which it is now 
exhibited ; omitting only thofe palTages, which are too luxuriant and too 

4 

bold for an European tafte, and the prefatory ode on the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, with which you have been prefented on another occafion ; 
the phrafes in Italicks, are the burdens of the feveral fongs ; and you may 
be aflured, that not a fingle image or idea has been added by the 
tranllator. 


GI'TA- 
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THE SONGS OF JAYADEVA. 


‘ The firmament is obfcured by clouds; the woodlands are black 
‘ with Tamdla~trQ&i ; that youth, who roves in the foreft, will be fear- 
* ful in the gloom of night : go, my daughter ; bring the wanderer 
‘ home to my ruftick manfion.’ Such was the command of Nanda, 
the fortunate herdfman ; and hence arofe the love of Ra'dha' and Ma'- 
DHAVA, who fported on the bank of Tamund^ or hallened eagerly to the 
feeret bower. 


If thy foul be delighted with the remembrance of Heri, or fenfible to 
the raptures of love, liften to the voice of Jayade'va, whofe notes arc 
both fweet and brilliant. O thou, who reclineft on the bofom of Ca- 
mala'; whofe cars flame with gems, and whofe locks are* embelliflied 
with fylvan flowers ; thou, from whom the day ftar derived his efful- 
gence, who fleweft the venom-breathing Ca'liya, who beamedft, like a 
fun, on the tribe of Yadu, that flourifhed like a lotos ; thou, who fltteft 
on the plumage of Garura, who, by fubduing demons, gaveft cxquifite 
joy to the affembly of immortals ; thou, for whom the daughter of Ja- 
N-ACA was decked in gay apparel, by whom Du'shana was over- 
thrown ; 
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thrown ; thou, whofe eye fparkles like the water-lily, who calledft three 
worlds into exiftcnce ; thou, by whom the rocks of Mandar wei;e eafily 
fupported, who fippeft ne£lar from the radiant lips of Pedma', as the 
fluttering Chacora drinks the moon-beams; be viSlortous^ O Heri, lord 
of conquejL 

Ra'dha' fought him long in vain, and her thoughts were confounded 
by the fever of defire : fhe roved in the vernal morning among the 
twining Vafantis covered with foft bloflbms, when *a damfel thus ad- 
drefled her with youthful hilarity ; ‘ T^he gale, that has wantoned round 
‘ the beautiful clove-plants, breathes now from the hills of Maylaya ; the 
‘ circling arbours refound with the notes of the Cdcil and the murmurs 
‘ of honey-making fwarms. Now the hearts of damfels, whofe lovers 

* travel at a diftance, are pierced with anguilh ; while the bloflbms of 
‘ Eacul are confpicuous among the flowrets covered with bees. The 
‘ Tamdla^ with leaves dark and odorous, claims a tribute from the mufk, 
^ which it vanquifties ; and the cluttering flowers of the Paldfa refeinble 
‘ the nails of Ca'ma, with which he rends the hearts of the young. 

* The full-blown Cefara gleams like the feeptre of the wolld’s monarch, 
‘ Love; and the pointed thyrfe of the Cetaca refembles the darts, *by 
‘ which lovers are wounded. See the bunches of P^^;7^//-flowers filled 
‘ with bees, like the quiver of Smara full of fliafts ; while the tender 
^ bloflTom of the Caruna fmiles to fee the whole world laying fliame afide. 

‘ The far-feented Mddhavl beautifies the trees, round which it twines ; 

* and the frefh Malika feduces with rich perfume even the hearts of 
‘ hermits ; while the AmraAxc^ with blooming trefTcs Rj embraced by 
‘ the gay creeper AtimuSta^ and the blue ftreams of Tamuna wind round 
^ the groves of Vrinddvan. In this charming feafon^ which gives pain to 

feparated lovers^ young Heri /ports and dances with a company of damfels. 

* A breeze, like the breath of love, from the fragrant flowers of the Ci- 

* taca.^ kindles every heart, whilft it perfumes the woods with the duft, 

^ which 
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^ which it (hakes from the Mallicd with half-opened buds ; and the Cocila 
‘ burfts^ into fong, when he fees the bloffoms gliftening on the lovely 
^ Rasdla' 

The jealous Ra'biia' gave no anfwer; and, foon after, her officious 
friend, •perceiving the foe of Mura in the foreft eage»-for the rapturous 
embraces of the herdfmen’s daughters, with whom hb was dancing, thus 
again addrefled his forgotten miftrefs : ‘*With a garland of wild flowers 

* defeending even to the yellow mantle, that girds his azure limbs, dif- 

* tinguifhed by fmiling cheeks and h'y ear-rings, that fparkle, as he plays, 
‘ Her I exults in the ajj'emblage of amorous damfels. One of them prefles 

* him with her fwelling breaft, while Ihe warbles with exquifite melody. 

‘ Another, affeded by a glance from his eye, (lands *meditating on the 
‘ lotos of his face. A third, on pretence of whifpering a fecret in his ear, 

‘ approaches his temples, and kiflfes them with ardour. One feizes his 
‘ mantle and draws him towards her, pointing to the bower on the banks 
^ of Yamuna^ where elegant Vanjulas interweave their branches. He ap- 
^ plauds another, who dances in the fportive circle, whild her bracelets 

* ring, as (he *beats time with her palms. Now he carefTes one; and 
^ kfflTes another, fmiling on a third with complacency ; and now he 
‘ chafes her, whofe beauty has mod allured him. Thus the wanton 
‘ Her I frolicks, in the feafon of fweets, among the maids of Vraja^ who 
‘ ru(h to his embraces, as if he were Pleafure itfelf aflTuming a human 

* form ; and one of them, under a pretext of hymning his divine per- 
^ fedions, whifpers in his car : ‘‘ Thy lips, my beloved, are nedlar.’* 

f 

Ra'dha' remains in the fored ; but refenting the promifeuous paffion 
of Heri, and his negleft of her beauty, which he once thought fu- 
periour, (he retires to a bower of twdning plants, the fummit of which 
refoilnds with the humming of (warms engaged in their fweet labours ; 
and there, falling languid on the ground, (lie thus addrefles her female 
VOL. r. ' 3 0 ^ companion. 
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companion. ‘ 'Though be take recreation in my abfcence^ and fndle on all 
‘ around him, yet my foul remembers hinxy •whofe beguiling reed modulates 

I ^ 

* a tune fwectened by the ncdar of his quivering lip, while his car 

* fparkles with gems, and his eye darts amorous glances ; Him, whofe 

* locks are decked with the plumes of peacocks refplcndent with many-. 

* coloured moons,, and whole mantle gleams like a dark blue cloud illu- 

* mined with rain-bows ; Him, whofe graceful fmile gives new luftre to 
‘ his lips, brilliant and foft as a d£wy leaf, fweet and ruddy ^ the bloflbm 
‘ of Bandbujiva^ while they tremble with eagerneft tO’krfs the daughters 

* of the herdfmen ; Him, who difpcfles the gloom with beams from the 

* jewels, which decorate his bofom, his wrifts, and his ankles, on whofe 

* forehead Ihines a circlet of fandal-wood, which makes even the moon 
‘ contemptible, when it fails through irradiated clouds ; Him, whofe ear- 
‘ rings are formed of entire gems in the lhape of the filh Macar on the 

* banners of Love ; even the yellow-robed God, whofe attendants are tlie 

* chiefs of deities, of holy men, and of demons ; Him, who reclines under 

* a gay Cadamba-Xxtt ; who formerly delighted me, while he gracefully 

* waved in the dance, and all his foul Iparklcd in his eye. My weak 

* mind thus enumerates his qualities ; and, though offended, llrives to 

* baniih offence. What elfe can it do ? It cannot part with its affection 

* for Grishka, whofe love is excited by other damfels, and who Iports 

* in the abfence of Ra'dha'. Brings O friend, that vanquifher of the 
‘ demon Ce'si, to fport with me, who am repairing to a fccrct bower, 
‘ who look timidly on all fides, who meditate with amorous fancy on 

* his divine transfiguration. Bring him, w^hofe difeourfe was once com- 

* pofed of the gentleft words, to converfe with me, who am bafliful on 
‘ his firft approach, and exprefs my thoughts with a fmile fweet as 

* honey. Bring him, who formerly flept on my bofom, to recline with 

* me on a green bed of leaves juft gathered, while his lip fheds dew, and 
‘ my arms enfold him. Bring him, who has attained the perfection of 

* (kill in love’s art, whofe hand ufed to prefs thefc firm and delicate 

* * fpheres. 
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* fpheres, to play with me, whofe voice rivals that of the CoV//, and whofe 

* treffes are bound with waving bloflbms. Bring him, who formerly 

* drew me by the locks to his embrace, to repofe with me, whofe feet 

* tinkle, as they move, with rings of gold and of gems, whofe loofened 

* zone founds, as it falls ; and whofe limbs are (lender and flexible as the 

* creeping plant. That God, whofe cheeks are beautified by the ne^ar 
‘ of his fmiles, whofe pipe drops in his ecftafy^ I faw in the grove en- 

* circled by th® damfels of Vraja^ who gazed on him afkance from the 

* corners of their* eyes : I faw him in the grove with happier damfels, 

* yet the fight of him delighted, me. Soft is the gale, which breathes 

* over yon clear pool, and expands the cluftering bloffoms of the voluble 

* Asoca ; foft, yet grievous to me in the abfence of the foe of Madhu. 

* Delightful are the flowers of Amra~XTct& on the mountain-top, while 
‘ the murmuring bees purfue their voluptuous toil ; delightful, yet 
‘ affliding to me, O friend, in the abfence of the youthful Ce'sava.’ 

Meantime, the deftroyer of Cans a, having brought to his remem- 
brance the amiable Ra'dha', forfook the beautiful damfels of Vraja: he 
fought her ih all parts of the foreft; his old wound from love’s arrow 
bled agsun ; he repented of his levity, and, feated in a bower near the 
bank of Tamuna^ the blue daughter of the fun, thus poured forth his 
lamentation. 

* She is departed — fhc faw me, no doubt, furrounded by the wanton 

* {hepherdefles ; yet, confcious of my fault, I durft not intercept her 

* flight. IVb 'is me ! Jhe feels a fenfe of injured honour, and is departed 

* in •wrath. How will Ihe conduct herfelf ? How will (he exprefs her 

* pain in fo long a feparation ? What is wealth to me ? What are nu- 

* merous attendants ? What are the pleafures of the world ? What joy 
‘ can I receive from a heavenly abode ? I leem to behold her face with 

* eye-brows contraAing themfelves through her juft refentment : it re- 

* fembles 
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‘ fembles a frefli lotos, over which two black bees are fluttering ; I feemg 
‘ fo prefcnt is llie to my imagination, even now to carefs her witlreager- 
‘ nefs. Why then do I feek her in this foreft ? Why do I lament with- 
‘ out caufe ? O flender damfel, anger, I know, has torn thy foft bofom ; 

* but whither thou art retired, I know not. How can I invite thee to 
‘ return ? Thou aVt feen by me, indeed, in a vifion ; thou feemeft to 
‘ move before me. Ah,! why doft thou not rufh, as before, to my em- 
‘ brace ? Do but forgive me ; never again will I commit a‘fimilar offence. 
‘ Grant me but a fight of thee, O lovely Ra'jdhica^ ; for my paflion 
‘ torments me. I am not the terrible tMAHE SA : a garland of water- 
‘ lilies with fubtil threads decks my flioulders ; not ferpents with twifted 
‘ folds ; the blue petals of the lotos glitter on my neck ; not the azure 
‘ gleam of poifon ; •powdered fandal-wood is fprinkled on my limbs ; not 
‘ pale affies : O God of Love, miftake me not for Maha'deVa. Wound 
‘ me not again ; approach me not in anger ; 1 love already but too paf- 
^ fionately ; yet I have loft my beloved. Hold not in thy hand that 

* (haft barbed with an Avira-RowGr ! Brace not thy bow, thou con- 
‘ queror of the world ! Is it valour to flay one who faints ? My heart is 
‘ already pierced by arrows from Ra'dha'’s eyes, black and keen as 
^ thofe of an antelope ; yet mine eyes are not gratified with her prefence. 

^ Her eyes are full of (hafts ; her eye-brows are bows ; and the tips of 
^ her ears are filken firings : thus armed by Ananga, the God of De- 
‘ fire, (he marches, herfelf a goddefs, to enfure his triumph over the 
‘ vanquiftied univei'fe. I meditate on her delightful embrace, on the 
‘ ravifliing glances darted from her eye, on the fragrant lotos of her 
‘ mouth, on her neftar-dropping fpcech ; on her lips ruddy as the berries 
‘ of the Bimba \ yet even my fixed meditation on fuch an affcmblage of 
‘ charms encreafes, inftcad of alleviating, the mifery of reparation.’ 

The damfel, commilTioned by Ra'bha', found the difconfolate God 
under an arbour of fpreading Vdniras by the fide of Tnmunq ; where, 

prefenting 
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prefenting herfelf gracefully before him, ftie thus defcribcd the afflifition 
of his beloved : 

‘ She defpifes eflence.of fandal-wood, and even by moon-light fits 

* brooding over her gloomy forrow ; flie de(;lares the gale of Malaya to 

* be venom, and the fandal-trees, through which it has breathed, to have 

* been the haunt of ferpents. Thus^ O ^a'dhava, is Jhe ajpiSted in tby 

‘ abfence with th,e pain^ which love s dart has occajioned : her foul is fixed 
* 

‘ on thee. Frefli arrows of defire ^re continually alTailmg her, and flie 
‘ forms a net of lotos-leaves as a/mour for her heart, which thou alone 
‘ fliouldft fortify. She makes her own bed of the arrows darted by the 
‘ flowery-lhafted God ; but, when (he hoped for thy embrace, Ihe had 
‘ formed for thee a couch of foft bloflbms. Her face Is like a water-lily, 

‘ veiled in the dew of tears, and her eyes appear like moons ecHpfed, 

‘ which let fall their gathered ne£tar through pain caufed by the tooth 
‘ of the furious dragon. She draws thy image with mulk in the cha- 
‘ rafter of the Deity with five (hafts, having fubdued the Macar, or 
‘ horned (hark, and holding an arrow tipped with an .^fwr^-flower ; thus 
‘ (he draws thy pidture, and worfliips it. At the clofe of every fentence, 
“ O Ma'diiava, (he exclaims, at thy feet am I fallen, and in thy ab- 
“ fence even the moon, though it be a vafe full of neftar, inflames my 
“ limbs.” Then, by the power of imagination, (he figures thee ftand- 
‘ ing before her ; thee, who art not eafily attained : (he fighs, (he fmiles, 
‘ (he mourns, (he weeps, (he moves from fide to fide, (he laments and re- 
‘ joices by turns. Her abode is a foreft ; the circle of her female com- 
‘ panions is a net ; her fighs are flames of fire kindled in a thicket ; her- 
‘ felf (alas ! through thy abfence) is become a timid roe ; and I.ove is 
‘ the tiger, who (prings on her like Yam a, the Genius of Death. So 
^ emaciated is her beautiful body, that even the light garland, which 

* waves over her hofom, (he thinks a load. Such, O bright-haired God, 

* is Ra'dh^'v’ when thou art abfent. If powder of fandal-wood finely 

‘ levigated 
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‘ levigated be moiftened and applied to her breafts, flie ftaits, and raif- 

* takes it for poifon.. Her fighs form a breeze long extended, and burn 
‘ her like the flame, which reduced, Candarpa to afhes. She throws 

* around her eyes, like blue water-lilies with broken ftalks, dropping 

* lucid llreams. Even her bed of tender leaves appear in her fight like a 

* kindled fire. The palm of her hand fupports her aching temple, motion- 

* lefs as the crefcent rifing at eve. “ Heri, Heri,*’ thus in filence fhe 
‘ meditates on thy name, as if her wilh were gratified, anjl {he were dying 

* through thy abfence. She rends her locks ; (he pants ; fhe laments 
‘inarticulately; fhe trembles; flie pines; Ihe mufes; fhe moves from 
' place to place ; {he clofes her eyes ; fhe falls ; fhe rifes again ; fhe 

* faints : In fuch a fever of love, fhe may live, O celeftial phyfician, if 

* thou adminifter the remedy ; but, fhouldft Thou be unkind, her malady 
will be defperate. Thus, O divine healer, by the nedar of thy love 

‘ muft Ra'dha' be reftored to health ; and, if thou refufe it, thy heart 

* muft be harder than the thunderftone. Long has her foul pined, and 

* long has fhe been heated with fandal-wood, moon-light, and water- 
‘ lilies, with which others are cooled ; yet fhe patiently and in fecret 
‘ meditates on Thee, who alone canft relieve her. Shouldft thou be in- 

* conftant, how can fhe, wafted as fhe is to a fhadow, fupport life a 
‘ fingle moment ? How can fhe, who lately could not endure thy ab- 
‘ fence even an inftant, forbear fighing now, when fhe looks with half- 

* clofed eyes on the Rasa/a with bloomy branches, which remind her of 
‘ the vernal feafon, when fhe firft beheld thee with rapture ? 

* Here have I chofen my abode : go quickly to Ra'diI a' ; foothe her 
‘ with my meffage, and condud her hither.’ So fpoke the foe of 
Maohv to the anxious damfel, who haftened back, and thus addrefled 
her companion : ‘ Whilft a fweet breeze from the hills of Malaya comes 
‘ wafting on his plumes the young God of Defire ; while many a flower 
‘ points his extended petals to pierce the bofom of feparated lovers, the 

‘ Deity 
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' Deity crowned with Jyhan blojfoms, laments^ O friend^ in thy abfence^ 

• Even the dewy rays of the moon burn him ; and, as the fhaft of love 

• is defeending, he mourns inarticulately with increafmg diftrailion, 
^ When the bees murmur foftly, he ‘covers his ears ; mifery fits fixed in 

• his heart, and every, returning night adds anguilh to anguifh. He 

• quits his radiant palace for the wild foreftj^here he finks on a bed of 

• cold clay, and frequently mutters thy name. In yon bower, to which 

• the pilgrims of love are ufed to repair ,• he meditates on thy form, re- 
‘ peating in filefico fome enchanting word, which once dropped from 
^ thy lips, and thirfting for the rfb(!3:ar which they alone can fupply. 

• Delay not, O lovelieft of women^; follow the lord of thy heart ; behold, 

• he feeks the appointed fhade, bright with the ornaments of love, and 

• confident of the promifed blifs. Having bound his Jocks with foreji- 
‘ flowers^ be hajiens to yon arbour^ where a [oft gale breathes over the banks 

• rf Yamuna : there, again pronouncing thy name, he modulates his 
‘ divine reed. Oh ! with what rapture doth he gaze on the golden duft, 
^ which the breeze (hakes from expanded bloflbms ; the breeze, which 
‘ has kiffed thy cheek ! With a mind, languid as a dropping wing, feeble 

• as a trembling leaf, he doubtfully expe£bs thy approach, and timidly 

• looks on the path which thou mufl: tread. Leave behind thee, O friend, 

• the ring which tinkles on thy delicate ankle, when thou fporteft in the 

• dance \ haftily call over thee thy azure mantle, and run to the gloomy 
‘ bower. The reward of thy fpeed, O thou who fparklcft like lightning, 

• will be to (hine on the blue bofoin of Mura'ri, which refemblcs 

• a vernal cloud, decked with a firing of pearls like a flock of white 
‘ water-birds fluttering in the air, Difappoint not, O thou lotos-eyed, 
^ the vanquiftier of Madhu ; accomplilh his delire ; but go quickly : it 
‘ is night ; and the night alfo will quickly depart. Again and again lie 

• fighs ; he looks around ; he re-enters the arbour ; he can fcarce articu- 
‘ late thy fweet name ; he again fmooths his flowery couch ; he looks 
‘ wild ; he becomes frantick ; thy beloved will periih through defire. 

‘The 
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* The bright-beained 'God finks in Uie weft, and t]^ |Min, of ii^arftion 
‘ D^yialfo be removed : the blacknefs of the nigl^t is increafed, and the 

* paflionate imagination of Gp'viNOA has acquired additional gloom. 

‘ My addreft to' thee , has equalled in* length and in fweetnefs the fong of 

* the Q4cila.: dehiy will make thee miferable^ O my beautiful friend. 

‘ Seiz^ the moment of (leUgSt in the place of affignation yrith th^ fnn pf 

* Dx'v.aci', who defcended from heaven to remove the burdens of the 
*• univerfe ; he is a blub |gem or. the forehead pf the three worlds, and 
‘ longs to fip honey, like the bee, from the fragrant Igtos' of thy cheek.’ 

4 

1 ■ ■ . ■ , ■ ^ 

But the folicitous maid, perceiving that Ra'iiha' was unable through 

debility, to move from her arbour of flowery creepers, returned to Go- 
viNOA, who was himfelf difordered widi love, and thus defcnbed her 
fituation. 

* She mums, 0 fovereign of the wr/J, in her verdant bower ; Ihe looks 
' eagerly on all hdes in hope of thy qiproach ; then, gaining ftrength 
‘ from the delightful idea of the propofed meeting, the advances a few 

* fteps, and falls languid on the ground. When ihe rile/i, ihe weaves 
‘ bracelets of &eih leaves ; ihe drefles herfelf like her beloved, and, look- 

* ing at herfelf in fport, exclaims, “ Behold the vanquiiher of Mabhp !’ ’ 

* Then ihe repeats again and again the name of Hexi, and, catching at' 

* a dark blue cloud, ftrives to embrace it, faying : ‘‘It is my beloved 
“ who approaches.” Thus, while thou art dilatory, ihe lies expefling 
‘ thee ; ihe mourns j ihe weeps ; ihe puts on^ her gayeft ornaments to 
‘ receive her lord ; flie comprefles her deep fighs within her bofom ; and 
‘ then, meditating on thee, O eruel, Ihe is drowned in a fea of rapturous 

* imaginations. If a leaf but quiver, ihe fuppofes thee a^yed; ihe 
‘ fpread* her couch ; ihe forms in her mind a.hundred mo<k8 of delight* 

‘ yet, if thou go not to her bower, ihe muft die this night through ex> 

‘ ceflive anguiih.’ 

By 
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By this time the moon fprsad a; net of beams over the groves of Vrin- 
ddvan^ and looked like a drop of. liquid fandal on the face of the Iky, 
which fmiled like a beautiful damfel ; while its or6 with many fpots be- 
trayed, as it were, a confcioufnefs of guilt, in having often attended amor- 
ous maids to the lofs of* their family honour. The moon, with a black 
fewn touched on its difc, advanced in its nightly courfe ; but Ma'dh ava 

had not advanced to the bower of Ra'dua', who thus bewailed his de-» 

% 

lay with notes of varied lamentation. 

‘ The appointed moment is come ; but Heri, alas ! comes not to the 

* grove. Muft the feafon of my unblemifhed youth pafs thus idly 
‘ away ? Oh / ivbat refuge can I feek^ deluded as I am by the guile of my 
‘ female advifer ? The God with five arrows has wounded my heart ; 

‘ and I am deferted by Him, for whofe fake I have fought at night the 
‘ darkeft recefs of the foreft. Since my beft beloved friends have deceived 
‘ me, it is my wifli to die : fince my fenfes are difordered, and my bo- 
‘ fom is on fire, , why ftay I longer in this world ? The coolnefs of this 

* vernal night gives me pain, infiead of refirelhment : fome happier damfel 

* enjoys my beloved; whilft, I, alas! am- looking at the gems in my 
‘ bracelets, which are blackened by the flames of my paflion. My neck, 

* more delicate than the tendereft bloflbm, is hurt by the garland, that 

* encircles it : flowers, are, indeed, the arrows of Love, and he plays 
‘ with them cruelly. I make this wood my dwelling : I regard not the 
‘ roughnefs of the FZ/tfr-trees ; , but the deftroyer of Madhu holds me 

* not in his remembrance ! Why comes he not to the bower of bloomy 

* Vanjulasy afligned for our meeting ? Some ardent rival, no doubt, keeps 
*' him locked in her embrace : or have his companions detained him with 

* mirthful recreations i Elfe why roams he- not through the cool fhades ? 

* Perhaps, the heart-fick loVer is unable through weaknefs to advance 

* even a ftep !’ — So faying, flie raifed her eyes ; and, feeing her damfel 
return filent and. mournful, unaccompanied by Ma'dhava, flie was 

VOL. 1 .' 3 R alarmed. 
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alarmed even to phrenfy ; and, as if fhe actually beheld him in the arms 
of i rival, (he thus defcribed the vifion which overpowered her inietleft:. 

‘ Yes; in habUiments becoming the war of love, and with trelles 
‘ waving like flowery banners^ a iamfel^ more allwHng than Ra'dha', en~ 

‘ joys the conquerot 'of Madhu. Her form is transfigured by thi touch 
‘ of her divine lover ; Ijer garland quivers over her fwelling bofom ; her 

* face like the moon is graced with clouds of dark haii^^ and trembles, 

* wliile Die quaf& the nedareous dew of his lip ; her bright ear-rings 

* dance over her cheeks, which they iri^adiate ; and the ftnall bells on her 

* girdle tinkle as Ihe moves. Baihful at firft, fhe fnules at length on her 
‘ embracer, and exprefles her joy with inarticulate murmurs ; while (he 
‘ floats on the wives of defire, and clofes her eyes dazzled with the 

* blaze of approaching Ca'ma : and now this heroine in love’s warfare 

* falls exhaufted and vanquilhed by the refiftlefs Mura'ri, but alas ! in 

* my bofom prevails the flame of jealoufy, and yon moon, which difpels 
‘ the forrow of others, increafes mine. See again, where the foe of 
‘ MukA, J^orts in yon grove on the bank of the Yamuna ! See, how he 
‘ kiffes the lip of my rival, and imprints on her forehead an ornament of 

* pure mulk, black as. the young antelope on the lunar orb ! Now, like 

* the hufband of Ret i, he fixes white bloflbms ori her dark locks, where 

* they gleam like flalhes of lightning among the curled clouds. On her 

* breafts, like two firmaments, he places a firing of gems like a radiant 

* conftellation : he binds on her arms, graceful as the fialks of the water- 

* lily, and adorned with hands glowing like the petals of its flower, a 
‘ bracelet of fapphlres, which refemble a clufter of bees. Ah ! fee, how 

* he ties round her waifi a rich girdle illumined with golden bells, which 
‘ feem to laugh, as they tinkle, at the inferior brightnefs of the leafy 
‘ garlands, which lovers hang on their bowers to propitiate the G6d of 

* Defire. He places her foft foot, as he reclines by her-fide, on his 

* ardent bofom, and ftains it with the ruddy hue of Yivaca.^ Say, my 

* fiiend, 
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* friend, why pais I my nights in this tangled foreft without joy, and 

* without hope, while the faithlefs brother of Haladhera clafps my 
‘ rival in his arms ? Yet why, my companion, ihouldft thou mourn, 
‘ though my perfidious youth has difappointed me ? What offence is it 

* of thine, if he iporf with a crowd of damfels happier than I ? Mark, 

* how*my foul, attra<^ed by his irrefiftible charms, burfts from its mortal 

* frame, and ruihee to mix with its beloved. S 6 /, whom the God enjoys, 
‘ crowned with Jylvan jlowers, fits carelefsly on a bed of leaves with Him, 
‘ whofe -wanton dyes reiembie blue water-lilies agitated by the breeze. 

* She feels no fame from the galps of Malaya with Him, whofe words 
‘ are fweeter than the water of life. She derides the lhafts of foul-bom 

* Ca'm A, with Him, >whofi: lips are like a red lotos in full bloom. She 

* is cooled by the moon’s dewy beams, while {he mclines with Him, 
‘ whofe hands and feet glow like vernal flowers. No female companion 

* deludes her, while (he fports with Him, whofe vefture blazes like tried 

* gold. She faints not through excefs of paffion, while fhc careffes that 
‘ youth, who futpaffes in beauty the inhabitants of all worlds. O gale, 

* fcented with fandal, who breathed love from the regions of the fouth, 
‘ be propitiotls but for a moment : when thou haft brought my beloved 

* before my eyes, thou mayeft freely waft away my foul. Love, with 

* eyes like blue water 4 ilies, again affails me and triumphs ; and, while 
‘ the perfidy of my beloved rends my heart, my female friend is my foe, 

* the cool breeze fcorches me like a flame, and the nefliar-dropping moon 
‘ is my poifon. Bring difeafe and death, O gale of Malaya ! Seize my 

* {pirit, O God with five arrows ! I alk not mercy from thee : no more 

* will I dwdl in the cottage of my father. Receive me in thy azure 

* waves, O After of Yama, that the ardour of my heart may be allayed !’ 

Pierced by the arrows of love,’ fhe paffed the night in the agonies of 
defpair, and at early dawn thus rebuked her lover, whom flie faw lying 
proftrate b^ore her and unploring her forgivenefs. 


‘ Alas! 
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‘ Ala^l alas I Go, Ma'dhava, defartyO Ce'sava \Jpeak mt tieJaa^ 
‘ i*tage of guile’, follow her, 0 lotos-eyed God, follow her, who dijp^h thy 
‘ ’tare. Look at Lis eye half-opened, red with continued waking dirough 

* the pleafurable "night,. yet fmiling ftill with aiFeAion for my rival ! Thy 
‘ teefh, O cerulean youth, arc azure as thy complfcjrion from the kilTes, 
‘ which thou haft ‘imprinted on the beautiful eyes of thy darling .|yaced 
‘ with dark blue powder ; and thy limbs marked with pun^hu’es in love’s 
‘ warfare, exhibit a letter of conqueft written on poliihed fapphires with 
‘ liquid gold. That broad bofom, ftained by the bright lotos of her 
‘ foot, difplays a vefture of ruddy leaves over the tree of thy heart, 
‘ which trembles within it. The preffure of her Kp on thine wounds 

* me to the foifl. -Adi ! hpw canft thou aftert, that we are -onei frnce 

* our fenfations differ thus widely 1 Thy foul, O dark-limbed god, -(hows 

* its blacknefs externally. How couldft thou deceive a girl who relied 
‘ on thee ; a girl who burned in the fever of love ? Thou roveft in 
‘ woods, and females are thy prey : what wonder? Even thy childifli 
‘ heart was malignant ; and thou gaveft death to the nutfe, who would 
‘ have given thee milk. Since thy tendemefs for me, of which thefe 

* forefts ufed to talk, has now vanilhed, and fmee thy breaft, reddened 

* by the feet of my rival, glows as if thy ardent paffion for her were 
‘ burfting from it, the fight of thee, <0 Receiver, makes me (ah ! muft I 
‘ lay it ?) blulh at my own affedlion.’ 

Having thus inveighed againft her beloved, the fat overwhelmed in 
grief, and filently meditated on his charms ; when her damfel fofrly ad- 
dreffed her. 

‘ He is gone : the light air has waited Him away. What pleafure 

* now, my beloved, remains in thy manfion ? Continue not, refentjisl 
‘ woman, thy indignation againji the beautifulM.\'l>ViA.V A., Whyfliouldft 

* thou render vun thofe round fmooth vafes, ample ah^ ripe as the fweet 

* ‘ fruit 
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/‘jEwiit of yon 7W.flf4ree ? How often and how recently have I laid: 

fprfake not the blooming Hbui ?” Why iittefl thou fo mournful? 
■* Why weepeft thou with diftradion, when the *damfe1s are laughing 
^ around thee? Thou haft formed* a couch of foft lotos-leaves: let thy 

* darling charm thy fight, while he repofes on it. AiHid not thy foul 
with* extreme anguilh; but attend to my’ wordS;,. which conced no 

*,guile. Suffer Cb'SAVa to approach: let him ^eak with exquifue 
' fweetnefs, an^ diflipate all thy forrowl. If thou art hadh to him, who 

* is amiable ; if thou* art proudly filent, when he deprecates thy wrath 

‘ with lowly proftrations; if thou fhoweft averfion to him, who loves 

■# 

‘ thee paffionately ; if, when he bends before thee, thy face be turned con- 
‘ temptuoufly away ; by the fame rule of contrariety, the duft of fandal- 
‘ wood, which thou haft fprinkled, may become .poifop ; the moon, with 

* cool beams, a fcorching fun ; the frefh dew, a confumin^ flame } and 
‘ the fports of love be changed into agony.’ 

Ma'dhava was not abfent long; he returned to his beloved; whofe 
cheeks were heated by the fultiy gale of her fighs. Her anger was 
diminifhed, not wholly abated ; but fhe fecretly rejoiced at his return, 
while the (hades of night alfo were approaching, fhe looked abafhed at 
her damUbl, while He, with faultering accents, implored her forgivenefs. 

‘ Speak but one mild word, and the rays^ of thy fparkling teeth will 
‘ difpel the gloom of my fears. My trembling lips, like thirfty Cha- 

* corasy long to drink the moon-beams of thy check. G my darKngy who 

* art naturally ^0 tender-beartedy abandon thy caufclefs indignation. At this 

* moment the fiame of dejire confumes my heart : Ob ! grant me a draught 
‘ ^ honey from the lotos of thy mouth. Or, if thou becft inexorable, grant 
‘ me death from the arrows of thy keen eyes ; make thy arms my chains; 

* and punifh me according to thy pleafure. Thou art my life ; thou art 

* my ornament ; thou art a pearl in the ocean of my mortal birth : oh ! 

« be 
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‘ be favourable now, and my heart thall eternally be grateful. Thlfie 

* eyes, which nature fprmed like blue water-liliea, are become, through 
‘ thy refentment, like petals of the crimfon lotos : oh ! tinge with their 

* effulgence thefe my dark limbs, that they may^ glow like the fbafts of 
‘ Loye tipped with flowers*.^lace on my head fhat foot like a frelh 
‘ leaf, and fhade mV from the fun of my pailion, whofe beams 1 am un- 

* able to bear. Spread a firing of gems on thofe two foft globes ; let the 
‘ golden bells of thy zone tinkle, and proclaim the mild|^edia of love. 
‘ Say, O damfel with delicate fpeech, ,fhall I dye red with the juice of 

* aloBaca thofe beautiful feet, which will make the fuil-Mown land-lotos 

* blufh with fkame ? Abandon thy doubts of my heart, now indeed flut- 

* tering through fear of thy difpleafure, but hereafter to be fixed wholly 

* on thee; a heart, ‘which has no room in it for another: none elfe can 
‘ enter it, but Love, the bodilefs God. Let him wing his arrows ; let 

* him wound me mortally; decline not, O cruel, the pleafure of feeing 
‘ me expire. Thy face is bright as the moon, though its beams drop the 
‘ venom of maddening defire : let thy ne^areous lip be the charmer, who 
‘ alone has power to lull the ferpent, or fupply an antidote for his poifon. 

* Thy filcnce afflids me : oh ! fpeak with the voice of mufick, and let 

* thy fwect accents allay my ardour. Abandon thy wrath, but abandon 

* not a lover, who furpalTes in beauty the fons of men, and who kneels 

* before thee, O thou moft beautiful among women. Thy lips are a 

* Bandhtyiva-SLOyitt ; the luftre of the Madbuca beams on thy cheek ; 

* thine eye outfhines the blue lotos ; thy nofe is a bud of the Tila ; the 

* Cttftiflr-bloflbm yields to thy teeth : thus the flowery-fhafted God bor- 

* rows from thee the points of his darts, and fubdues' the univerfe* 

* Surely, thou defcendeft from heaven, O llender damfel, attended by a 

* company of youthful goddefies ; and all their beauties are colleAed 
« in thee.’ 

He fpake ; and, feeing her appe^ed by his homage, flew to^his bower, 

dad 
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dad in a gay mantle. The night now veiled all vifible objeds ; and the 
damle} thua exhorted Ra'oha', while fhc decked her with beaming 
ornaments. 

* Follow, gentk RA^DHicA',^//flw tbe,faf,of'Mh'S>W3 : his difcourfe 

* was elegantly compofed of fweet phrafes ; he proftfated himfelf at thy 

* feet ; and he now haftens to his delightful eouch by yon grove of 

* branching Vaffjulas, ^ Bind round thy ankle rings beanung with gems ; 

* and advance with mincing fteps, like the pearl-fed Marila. Drink 
‘ with ravifhed ears the foft accents of Hxxi ; and feaft on love, while 
‘ the warbling Cocilas obey the mild ordinance of the flower-darting God. 

* Abandon delay : fee, the whole aflembly of flender plants, pointing to the 
‘ bower with Angers of young leaves agitated by the gafe, make fignals for 
‘ thy departure. Aflc'thofe two round hillocks, which receive pure dew- 

* drops from the garland playing on thy neck, and the buds on whofe top 

* ftart aloft with the thought of thy darling ; afk, and they will tell, that thy 

* foul is intent on the warfare of love : advance, fervid warrior, advance 
‘ with alacrity, while the found of thy tinkling waift-bells lhall reprefent 

* martial mufi’ck. Lead with thee fome favoured maid ; gralp her hand 

* with thine, whofe fingers are long and Iknooth as love’s arrows : march ; 
‘ and, with the noife of thy bracelets, proclaim thy approach to the 

* youth, who will own himfelf thy flave ; She will come ; Ihe will 
“ exult ofl beholding me ; the will pour accents of delight ; Ihe will 
“ enfold me with eager arms j Ihe will melt wirii aflTefrion Such arc 

* his* thoughts at this moment ; and, thus thinking, he looks through the 
‘ long avenue ; he trembles ; he rejoices ; he bums ; he moves firom 
‘ place to place ; he faints, when he fees thee not comii^, and falls in 

* his gloomy bower. The night now dreffes in habiliments lit for fecrecy, 
*• the many damfels,«who haften to their places of aflignation : fhe fets 

* off with blacknefs their beautiful eyes ; fixes dark 7amdla-\exve& behind 

* their ears,-^ decks thdr locks with the deep azure of water-lilies, and 

* fprinkles 
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fprihkles mufk on their panting bofoms. The nodurnal fky, black as 
‘"the touchftbne, trifes now the gold of their affe^ion, and is ftiarked 
‘ with rich lines from the flalhes of fheir beauty, in which they fuipa& 
‘ the brighteft Cajhmirianu’ 

• • « 

Ra'dha', thus incited, tripped though the foreft ; but ihame over- 
powered her^ when, by the lighs* of innumerable gems, on the arms, the 
feet, and the neck of her beloved, fhe faw him at the door of his flowery 
manflon : then her damfel again addrAfled her with ardent exultation. 

‘ Enter, fweet Ra'dha' the bower of Heri : fcek delight, O thou, 
‘ whofe bofcHn laughs with the foretafte of happinefs. Enter, fweet 
‘ Ra'dha', the bower graced with a bed of -t^j^ra-leaves : feek delight, 
‘ O thou, whofe garland leaps with joy on thy breaft. Enter, fweet 
‘ Ra'dha', the bower illumined with gay bloflbms; feek delight, O 
‘ thou, whofe Kmbs far excel them ih foftnefs. Ehterj O Ra'dha', the 

* bower madib cool and fragrant by gales from the woods of Malaya : feek 

* delight, O thou, whofe amorous lays are fofter than breezes. Enter, 
‘ O Ra'dha'^ the bower fpread with leaves of' twining creepers: feek 
‘ delight, O thou, whofe arms have been long inflexible. Enter, 
‘ 0 Ra'dha', the bower, which refdunds with the murmur of honey- 

* making bees : feek delight, O ' thou, whofe embrace yields more exqui- 

* fite fweetnefs; Enter, O Ra'dha', the bower attuned by the melodious 
band of Cdcilas: feek delight, O thou, whofe lips, which outihine the 

* grains of the pomegranate, are embelUfhedj when thou^fpeakeft, by the 
‘ brightnefs of thy teeth. Long has he borne thee in his mind ; and 

* now, ih an agony of defire, he pants to tafte ne&ar from thy Up. Deign 

* to reftore thy flave, wha will bend before the lotos of thy foot, and 

* prefs it to his itradiated bofom ; a Have, who acknowledges himfelf 
‘ bought by thee for a fmgle glance from thy eye, and a tofr of thy 
‘ difdjunful cyc^brow,’ 


She 
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vSht l 0 joy» darting her eyes on Go'- 

^ f^ htx ankles aiil the bells 

}m wiWity entered the myftic bower of her only beloved. There Jhe 
beheld her Ma'ohava, veba delighted in her alone \ who fo long hadjighed 
for her embrace t m^wb^e countenance then gleamed with excejjive rap- 
ture : 'his heart was agitated by her fi^t, as the waves of the deep are 
afiedled by the Ituur orb. His azure breaft glittered with pearls of un- 
blemUhed lidtre, like the full bed of the cerulean Yamuna, interfperfed 
with curls of wlufe foam. From his graceful waift, flowed a pale yellow 
robe, which refembled the golde^ dull of the water-lily, fcattered over its 
blue petals. His paflion was inflamed by the glances of her eyes, which 
played like a pair of water-birds with azure pltunage, that fport near a 
fuU-Uown lotos on a pool in the feafon of dew. Bnght ear-rings, like 
two funs, difplayed in full expanfion the flowers of his cheeks and Ups, 
which gUllened with the liquid radiance of fmiles. His locks, inter- 
woven with blofloms, were like a cloud variegated with moon-beams ; 
and on his forehead (hone a circle of odorous oil, extracted from the 
iandal of Malaya, like the moon jufl appearing on the dufky horizon ; 
while his. whole body feemed in a flame from the blaze of unnumbered 
gems. Tears of tranfport gufhed in a flream from the full eyes of 
Ra'dha', and their watery glances beamed on her beft beloved. Even 
lhame, which before had taken its abode in their dark pupils, was itfelf 
afhamed and departed, when the fawn-eyed Ra'dha', gazed on the 
brightened face of Crishna, while flie pafled by the foft edge of his 
couch, and the bevy of lus attendant nymphs, pretending to ftrike the 
gnats from their cheeks in order to conceal their fmiles, warily rerired 
from his bower. 

Go'vinda, fixing his beloved cheerful and ferene, her Ups Iparkling 
with finiles, attd her eye fjpeaking deUre, thus eagerly addrefled her; 
while Ihc carelefsiy reclined on the leafy bed ftrewn with foft Woflbms. 
VOL. L 3 s * Set 
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* Set the lotos of thy foot on this azure bofom ; and let this couch be 
‘ vl£tori«u8 over all, who rebel agidnft love. Give Jhort rapture^ fweet 
‘ Ra'dha', to Na'ra'ya'k, tby adorer, I do thee homage ; I prefs 
‘ with my blooming palms thy feet, weary with fo long a walk. O that 

* I were the golden ring, that plays round thy ankle ! Speak but one 

* gentle word ; bid nedar drop from the bright moon of thy tnouth. 

* Since the pain of ibfence is removed, let me thus remove the thin veil 

* that envioufly hides thy charms. Bleft Ihould I be, if thofe raifcd 

* globes were fixed on my bofom, and the ardour of fny palTion allayed. 

* O ! fuffer me to quaff the liquid blils of thofe lips ; reftore with their 
‘ water of life thy Have, who has long been lifelefs, whom the fire of 

* feparation has confumed. Long have thefe ears been aiHidled, in thy 
‘ abfence, by the notes of the Cocila ; relieve them with the found of thy 
‘ tinkling waift-bells, which yield mufick, almoft equal to the melody of 

* thy voice. Why are thofe eyes half clofcd ? Are they afhamed of fee^ 
‘ ing a youth, to whom thy carelefs refentment gave anguifh ? Oh ! let 

* afiOli^ion ceafe : and let ecftafy drown the remembrance of forrow.’ 

In the morning fhe rofe difarraycd, and her eyes betrayed a night 
without Humber j when the yellow-robed God, who gazed on her with 
tranfport, thus meditated on her charms in his heavenly mind : ‘ Though 
‘ her locks be diffufed at random, though the lullre of her lips be faded, 

* though her garland and zone be fallen from their enchanting llations, 

* and though fhe hide their places with her hands, looking toward me 
‘ with bafhful filence, yet even thus difarranged, fhe fills me with ex- 
‘ tatic delight.’ But Ra'dha', preparing to array herftlf, before the 
company of nymphs could fee her confufion, fpake thus with exultation 
to her obfequious lover. 

* Place, P fon of Yadu, with fingers cooler than fandal-wood, place a' 

* circlet of mufk on this breafl, which refembles a vafe of confecrated' 

' * water,. 
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* water, crowned with freih learn, and fixed near a vernal bower, to 

* propitiate the God of Love. Place, 017 darling, the glofly powder, 
‘ which would make the blacked bee envious, on this eye, whole glances 
‘ are keener than arrows darted by the hulband of Reti. Fix, O ac- 
‘ complilhed youth, the two gems, which form part of love’s chain, in 
‘ thefe* ears, whence the antelopes of thine eyes may run downwards and 
‘ fport at pleafure. Place now a frelh circle of mulk, black as the lunar 

* fpots, on the moon of my forehead ; and mix gay flowers on my trefles 

* with a peacock’s’feathers, in graceful order, that they may wave like 

* the banners of Ca'ma. Now Replace, O tender hearted, the loofe or- 

* naments of my vefture ; and refix the golden bells of my girdle on 
‘ their deftined ftation, which refembles thofe hills, where the God with 

* five (hafts, who deftroyed Sambak, keeps his elephant ready for 
‘ battle.’ 

While (he fpake, the heart of Yadava triumphed ; and, obeying her 
fportful behefts, he placed mulky fpots on her bofom and forehead, dyed 
her temples with radiant hues, embellillied her eyes with additional 
blacknefs, ddcked her braided hair and her neck with frelh garlands, and 
tied on her wrifts the loofened bracelets, on her ankles the beamy rings, 
and round her waill the zone of bells, that founded with ravilhing 
melody. 

Whatever is delightful in the modes of mufick, whatever is divine in 
meditations on Vishnu, whatever is exquifite in the fweet art of love, 
whatever is graceful in the fine drains of poetry, all that let the happy 
and wife learn from the fongs of Jayade'va, whofc foul is united with 
the foot of Na'ra'yan. May that Heri be your fupport, who ex- 
panded himfelf into an infinity of bright forms, when, eager to gaze 
with myriads of eyes on the daughter of the ocean, he dilplayed his 
great charader of the all-pervading deity, by the multiplied refledions of 
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his divine perfon In the numberlefs gems on the many heads of the king 
of ferpents, whom he chofe for his couch ; that Heri, who removing 
the lucid veil from the bofom of Pedma', and fixing his eyes on the de- 
licious buds, that giew on it, diverted her attention by declaring that, 
when flic had chofen him. as her bridegroom near the fca of milk, the 
difappointed hufliand of Pervati drank in defpair the venom,' which 
dyed his neck azure ! 
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REMARKS 


ON 

THE ISLAND 6F 
,:HINZUAN or JOHANNA,. 

By Th^ president. 


HiNZUAN (a name, -which has been gradually corrupted Into Atv- 
zuame, Anjuan, Juanny, and Johanna J has been governed about two 
centuries by a colony of Arabs, and exhibits a curious inftance of the 
flow approaches toward civilization, which are made by a fmall com- 
munity, witfi many natural advantages, but with few means of improv- 
ing them. An account of this African ifland, in which we hear the 
language and fee the manners of Arabia, may neither be uninterefting in 

itfelf, nor foreign to the objeds of inquiry propofed at the inftitution of 
our Society. 

On Monday the 28 th of Ju/y l yss, after a voyage, in the Crocodi/e, of 
ten weeks and two days from the rugged iflands of Cape Verd, our eyes 
were delighted with a profpea fo beautiful, that neither a painter nor a 
poet could perfeflly reprefent it, and fo cheering to us, that it can juftly 
be conceived by fuch only, as have been in our preceding fituation. It 
was the fun riling in full Iplendour on the ifle of Maydta (as the feamen 
called it) jvhich we had joyfully diftingullhed the preceding afternoon 

by 
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by the height of its peak, and which now appeared at no great diftance 

from the windows of. our cabin ; while Hinzukn^ for which we had fo 

long panted, was plainly difcernible ,a-head, where its high lands pre- 

fented themfelves with remarkable boldnefs. The weather was fair ; the 

water, fmooth ; and a gentle breeze drove us eafily before dinner-time 

round a rock, on* which the BrUUant ftruck juft a year before, *into a 

commodious road whjere we dropped our anchor early in the evening: 

we had feen Mobila, another lifter ifland, in the courle of the day. 

* • 

The frigate was prefently furroundeej with canoes, and the deck foon 
crowded with natives of all ranks, from the high-bom chief, who waftied 
linen, to the half-naked flave, who only paddled. Moft of them had let- 
ters of recommendation from Englijhmen, which none of them were able 
to read, though they fpoke Englijh intelligibly ; and fome appeared vain 
of titles, which our countrymen had given them in play, according to 
their fuppofed ftations : we had Lords, Dukes, and Princes on board, 
foliciting our cuftom and importuning us for prefents. In fad they 
were too fenfible to be proud of empty founds, but juftly imagined, that 
thofe ridiculous titles would ferve as marks of diftindionj and, by at- 
trading notice, procure for them fomething fubftantial. The only men 
of real confequence in the iiland, whom we faw before we landed, were 
the Governor Abdullah, fecond coufm to the king, and his brother 
Alwi’, with their feveral fons ; all of whom will again be particularly 
mentioned : they underftood Arabick, feemed zealots in the Mohamme- 
dan faith, and admired my ct^ies of the Alkoran ; fome verfes of which 
they read, whilft Alwi' perufed the opening of another Arabian manu- 
feript, and explained it in Englijh more accurately than could have been 
expeded. 

The next morning {bowed us the ifland in all ks beauty ; and the 
• Lat. 11^. lo'. 47". S.Long. 44*. 15'. 5". E. by die Mafter. , 
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icene was (b direrCiSed, that a diftin A view of it could hardly have been 
exhibitjed by the beft penul : you muft, therefore^ be iatisfied with a 
mere defcription, written on the ve^ fpot and compared attentively with 
the natural landfcape. We were at anchor in a fine bay, and before us 
was a vaft amphitheacrej of which you may form a general notion by 
pidfurihg in your minds a multitude of hills infinitely varied in fize and 
figure, and then fuppofing them to be thrown together, with a kind of 
artlefs fymmetry, in all imaginable pt^itions. The back ground was a 
feries of mountain^, one of which is pointed, near half a mile perpendi- 
cularly high from the level of the fea, and little more than three miles 
from the fhore : all of them were richly clothed with wood, chiefly 
fruit-trees, of an exquifite verdure. I had fecn many a mountain of a 
ftupendous height in Wales and Su^ifferland^ but nev«r faw one before, 
round the bofom of which the clouds were almoft continually rolling, 
while its green fummit rofe flouriftiing above them, and received from 
them an additional brightnefs. Next to this diftant range of hills was 
another tier, part of which appeared charmingly verdant, and part rather 
barren ; but tlie contrail of colours changed even this nakednefs into a 
beauty : neaitr ftill were innumerable mountains, or rather cliffs, which 
brought down their verdure and fertility quite to the beach ; fo that every 
lhade of green, the fweeteft of colours, was difplayed at one view by land 
and by water. But nothing conduced more to the variety of this en- 
chanting profpe£l, than the many rows of palm-trees, efpecially the tall 
and graceful Areca on the ihores, in the valleys, and on the ridges of 
hills, where one might almoft fuppofe them to have been planted regu- 
larly by defigri. A more beautiful appearance can fcarce be conceived, 
than fuch a number of elegant palms in fuch a fituation, with luxuriant 
tops, like verdant plumes, placed at juft intervals, and fliowing between, 
them part of the remoter landfcape, while they left the reft to be fupplied 
by the beholder's imagination. The town of Matfamudd lay oir our 
left, remarkable at a diftance for the tower of the principal mofque, 

which 
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which was built by Hali'mah, a queen of the illand, from whom the 
prefetit king is defeended ; a little on our right was a fmall towi^ called 
Bantdni. Neither the territory of Nice, with its olives, date-trees^- and 
cyprefles, nor the ifles of Hieres, with their delightful orange-groves, 
appeared fo charming to me, as the view from* the road of Hinzudn ; 
which, neverthelefs, is fair furpafled, as the Captain of the Crocodile 
aflured os, by many of the iflands in the fouthern ocean. If life were 
not too Ihort for the complete discharge of all our refpe^tive duties, pub- 
lick and private, and for the acquifilion even oY ntce'ftary knowledge 
in any degree of perfection, with how much pleafure and improvement 
might a great part of it be fpent in admiring the beauties of this wonder- 
ful orb, and contemplating the nature of man in ail its varieties ! 

We haftened to tread on firm land, to which we had been fo long dif- 
ufed, and went on Ihore, after breakfaft, to fee the town, and return the 
Governor’s vifit. As we walked, attended by a crowd of natives, I fur- 
prized them by reading aloud an Arabick infeription over the gate of a 
mofque, and ftill more, when 1 entered it, by explaining four fentcnces, 
which were written very diftinCtly on the wall, fignifyitig, “ that the 
“ world was given us for our own edification, not for the purpofe of raifing 
“ fumptuous buildings ; life, for the difeharge of moral and religious 
“ duties, not for pleafurable indulgences; wealth, to be liberally be- 
“ ftowed, not avaricioufly hoarded ; and learning, to produce good 
“ actions, not empty difputes.” We could not but refpeCt the temple 
even of a falfe prophet, in which we found fuch excellent morality ; wc 
faw nothing better among tlie Romijh trumpery in the chilrch at Madera. 
When we came to Abdullah’s houfe, we were conducted through a 
fmall court-yard into an open room, on each fide of which was a large 
and convenient fofa, and above it a high bed-place in a dark recef8,;over 
which a chintz counterpoint hung down from the ceiling: this is the 
general form of the bell rooms in the illand ; and moll of the tolerable 
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honfes have a fimilar apartment on the oppofite fide of the court, that 
there piay be at all hours a place in the lhade for dinner or for repofe. 
We were entertained with ripe dat^s from Temen^ and the milk of cocoa- 
nuts ; but the heat of the room, which feemed accelTible to all, who 
chofe to enter it, and the fcent of mufk or civet, with which it was per- 
fumed^ foon made us defirous of breathing a purer air ; nor could I be 
detained long by the Arabic k manufcripts, which’ the Governor pro- 
duced, but which appeared of little ule, and confequently of no value, 
except to fuch as love mere curiofities : one of them, indeed, relating to 
the penal law of the Mohammedans^ I would gladly have purchafed at a 
juft price ; but he knew not what to alk, and I knew, that better books 
on that fubjed might be procured in Bengal. He then offered me a 
black boy for one of my Alkorans, and preffed me to barter an Indian 
drefs, which he had feen on board the Ihip, for a cow and calf: the 
golden flippers attracted him moft, fmce his wife, he faid, would like to 
wear them; and, for that realbn, I made him a-prefent of them; but 
had deftined the book and the robe for his fuperior. No high opinion 
could be formed of Sayyad h.suvt.i.A'a^ who feemed very eager for ga’m, 
and very fervile where he expeded it. 

Our next vifit was to Shaikh Sa'lim, the king’s eldeft fon ; and, if we 
had feen him firft, the ftate of civilization in Hinzudn would have ap- 
peared at its loweft ebb : the worft Englijh hackney in the worft ftable 
is better lodged, and looks more princely than this heir apparent but, 
though his mien and apparel were extremely favage, yet allowance 
Ihould have bden made for his illnefs ; which, as we afterwards learned, 
was an abfcefs in the fpleen, a diforder not uncommon in that country, 
and frequently cured, agreeably to the Arabian praftice, by the adtual 
cautery. He was inceffantly chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with, 
ihell-lime ; a cuftora borrowed, I fuppofe, from the Indians^ who greatly 
improve the compofition with fpices and betel-leaves, to which they for- 

voL. I. ' 3 T merly 
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merly added camphor: all the natives of rank chewed it, but not, 1 
think, to fo great an excefs. Prince Sa'lim from time to time g^zed at 
himfelf with complacency in a piece of broken looking-glafs, which was 
glued on a fmall board ; a fpecimen of wretchednefs, which we obferved 
in no other houfe ; but many circumftances convinced us, that the ap- 
parently low condition of his royal highnefs, who was not on bad terms 
with his father, and feemed not to want authority, proceeded wholly from 
his avarice. His brother Hamdollah, who generally refides in the 
town of Domdnij has a very different charadter, being Sfteemed a man of 
worth, good fenfe, and learning : he h^d come, the day before, to Mat^ 
famudo^ on hearing that an EngliJJj frigate was in the road ; and I, having 
gone out for a few minutes to read an Arabick infeription, found him, on 
my return, devouring a manufeript, which I had left with fome of the 
company. He is a Kdd^)^ or Mohammedan judge ; and, as he feemed to 
have more knowledge than his countrymen, I was extremely concerned, 
that I had fo little converfation with him. The king, Shaikh Ahmed, 
has a younger fon, named Abdullah, whofe ufual refidence is in the 
town of Waiii^ which he feldom leaves, as the ftate of his health Is very 
infirm. Since the fucceflion to the title and authority of Sultan is not 
unalterably fixed in one line, but requires confirmation by the chiefs of 
the ifland, it is not improbable, that they may hereafter be conferred on 
prince Hamdullah. 

A little beyond the hole, in which Sa'lim received us, was his liaram^ 
or the apartment of his women, which he permitted us all to fee, not 
through politenefs to ftrangers, as we believed at firft, but, as I learned 
afterwards from his own lips, in expe(£tation of a prefent : we faw only 
two or three miferable creatures with their heads covered, while the 
favourite, as we fuppofed, flood behind a coarfe curtain, and fliowed 
her ankles under it loaded with filver rings ; which, if fhe was capable 
of refledion, fhe muft have confidered as glittering fetters rather than 

ornaments ; 
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ornaments ; but a rational being would have preferred the condition of a 
wild beaft, expofed to perils and hunger in a foreft, to the fplendid 
mifery of being wife or miftrefs io^Sa'lim. 

• I 

Before we returned, Alwi' was defirous of fhowing me his books ; 
but the day was too far advanced, and I promifed -to vifit him fome 
other morning. The governor, however, prevailed on us to fee his 
place in the country, where he invited us to dine the next day : the walk 
was extremely pfeafant from the town to the fide of a rivulet, which 
formed in one part a fmall pQoI very convenient for bathing, and 
thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot of a hill ; but the dining- 
room was little better than an open barn, and was recommended only by 
the coolnefs of its fhade. Abdullah would accompany us on our re- 
turn to the fhip, together with two Muftis^ who fpoke Arabtck indiffer- 
ently, and feemed eager to fee all my manuferipts •, but they were very 
moderately learned, and gazed with ftupid wonder on a fine copy of the 
Harnafah and on other colledions of ancient poetry. 

Early the next morning a black meflenger, with a tawny lad as his 
interpreter, came from prince Sa'lim ; who, having broken his perfpec- 
tivc-glafs, wifhed to procure another by purchafe or barter: a polite 
anfwer was returned, and fteps taken to gratify his wiflies. As wc on 
our part exprefled a defire to vifit the king at Domoni^ the prince’s mef- 
fengcr told us, that his mafter would, no doubt, lend us palanquins 
(for there was not a horfe in the ifland) and order a fufficient number of 
his vaflals to carry us, whom we might pay for their trouble, as we 
thought juft : we commiffioned him, therefore, to afk that favour, and 
begged, that all might be ready for our excurfion before funrife ; that 
we might efcape the heat of the noon, which, though it was the middle 
of winter, we had found exceflive. The boy, whofe name was Combo 
Madi, ft^yed with us longer than his companion : there was fomething 


in 
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in his look fo ingenuous, and in his broken EngliJlj fo Ample, that we 
encouraged him to continue his innocent prattle. He wrote and read 
Arabick tolerably well, and fet down^at 4ny deAre the names of feveral 
towns in the iAand, which, He Arft told me, was properly called JKw- 
zuan. The fault of begging for whatever he lilted, he had in common 
with the govemoi; and other nobles ; but hardly in a greater degree : his 
ArA petition for fome lavender-water was readily granted ; and a Anall 
bottle of it was fo acceptable to liim, that, if we had fuifered him, he 
would have kiAed our feet ; but it was not for hfrafeif that he rejoiced 
fo extravagantly : he told us with tears Aarting from his eyes, that his 
mother would be pleafed^with it, and the idea of her pleafure feemed to 
All him with rapture : never did I fee Alial affedfion more warmly felt 
or more tenderly and, in my opinion, unaAedtedly exprefled ; yet this 
boy was not a favourite of the officers, who thought him artful. His 
mother’s name, he faid, was Fa'tima ; and he importuned us to viAt 
herj conceiving, I fuppofe, that all mankind muA love and admire her; 
we promifed to gratify him j and, having made him feveral prefents, 
permitted him to return. As he reminded me of Aladdin in the Ara~ 
bian tale, I defigned to give him that name in a recommendatory letter, 
which he prelTed me to write, inAead of St. Domingo, as fome Euro- 
pean vifiter had ridiculoully called him ; but, Ance the alluAon would not 
have been generally known, and Ance the title of Aiduld'tv, or Eminence 
in Faitbf might have offended his fuperiors, I thought it advifable for 
him to keep his African name. A very indifferent dinner was prepared 
for us at the houfe of the Governor, whom we did not fee the whole 
day, as it was the beginning of Ramadan^ the Mohammedah lent, and he 
was engaged in his devotions, or made them his excufe } but his cldeA 
fon fat by us, while we dined, together with Mu's A, who was employed, 
jointly with his brother Husain, as purveyor to the Captain of the 
frigate. 
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Having obferved a very elegant fhrub, that grew about fix feet high 
in the*court-yard, but was not then in flower, I learned with pleafure, 
that it was binna^ of which I had ^ead fo much in Arabian poems, and 
which European Botanills have ridiculoufly named Lawfonia: Mu's a 
bruifed fome of the lelves, and, having moiftened them with water, ap- 
plied them to our nails, and the tips of our fingers, which in a ftiort time, 
became of a dark orange-fcarlet. I had before conceived a different idea 
of this dye, and imagined, that it was ufed by the Arabs to imitate the 
natural rednefs of*thofe parts in young and healthy perfons, which in all 
countries muft be confidered as, a beauty : perhaps a lefs quantity of 
binnoy or the fame differently prepared, might have produced that effedi. 
The old men in Arabia ufed the fame dye to conceal their grey hair, 
while their daughters were dying their lips and gums black, to fet off 
the whitenefs of their teeth : fo univerfal in all nations and ages are per- 
fonal vanity, and a love of difgulfmg truth j though in all cafes, the far- 
ther our fpecies recede from nature, the farther they depart from true 
beauty : and men at leaft Ibould difdain to ufe artifice or deceit for any 
purpofe or on any occafion : if the women of rank at Parisy or thofe in 
London who'wiih to imitate them, be inclined to call the Arabs barba- 
rfans ; let them view their own head-dreffes and cheeks in a glafs, and, 
if they have left no room for bluflies, be inwardly at leaft alhamed of 
their cenfure. 

In the afternoon I walked a long way up the mountains in a winding 
path amid plants and trees no lefs new than beautiful, and regretted ex- 
ceedingly, that very few of them were in bloffom ; as 1 (hould then have 
had leifure to examine them. Curiolity led me from hill to hill ; and I 
came at laft to the fources of a rivulet, whicli we had paffed near the 
(bore, and from which the (hip was to be fupplied with excellent water. I 
law no birds on the mountains but Guinca-fowly which might have been 
eafily caught; no infeds were troublefomc to me, but mofquitos ; and 1 

bad 
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had no fear of venomous reptiles, having been alTured, that the air was 
t6o pure for any to exift in it ; but I was often unwillingly a cawfe of 
fear to the gentle and harmlefs lizard,, who ran among the Ihrubs. On 
my return 1 miffed the path, by which 1 had afcended ; but, having met 
fome blacks laden with yams and plantains, 1 was by them diredied to 
another, which led me round, through a charming grove of cocoa-trees, 
to the Governor’s country-fcat, where our entertainment was clofed by 
a fdlabub, which the Englijh had taught the MufelmOns to make for 
them. 

We received no anfwer from Sa'lim; nor, indeed, expected one j 
fince we took for granted, that he could not but approve our intention of 
vifiting his father ; 'and we went on fhore before funrife, in full expecta- 
tion of a pleafant excurfion to Domdni: but we were happily difap- 
pointed. The fervants, at the prince’s door, told us coolly, that their 
mafter was indifpofed, and, as they believed, alleep ; that he had given 
them no orders concerning his palanquins, and that they durft not diC- 
turb him. Alwi' foon came to pay us his compliments ; and was fol- 
lowed by his eldeft fon, Ahmed, with whom we walked to the gardens 
of the two princes Sa'lim and Hamdullah ; the fituation was naturally 
good, but wild and defolate j and, in Sa'lim’s garden, which we entered 
through a miferable hovel, we faw a convenient bathing-place, well-built 
with ftone, but then in great diforder, and a fhed, by way of fummer- 
houfe, like that under which we dined at the governor’s, but fmaller and 
lefs neat. On the ground lay a kind of cradle about fix feet long, and 
little more than one foot in breadth, made of cords twilled in a fort of 
clumfy network, with a long thick bambu fixed to each fide of it : this, 
we heard with furprize, was a royal palanquin, and one of the vehicles, 
in which we were to have been rocked on men’s fhoulders over the 
mountains. I had much converfation with Ahmed, whom 1 found in- 
telligent and communicative ; he told me, that feveral of his C9untrymen 
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composed Tongs and tunes ; that he was himfelf a paflionate lover of 
poetry, and muflck j and that, if we would dine at his houfe, he would 
play and fing to us. Wc declined his invitation to dinner; as we had 
made a conditional promife, if ever we pafled a day at MatfamMoy to 
cat our curry with Ehia Gibu, an honeft man, of whom we purchafed 
eggs and vegetables, and to whom fome Englijlman had given the title of 
lordy which made him extremely vain ; wc could, thbrefore, make Sayyad 
Ahmed only a morning vifit. He fung a hymn or two in Arabicky 
and accompanied his drawling, though pathetick, pfalmody with a kind 
of mandoline, which he touched with an awkward quill : the inftrument 
was very imperfed, but feemed to give him delight. The names of the 
ftrings were written on it in Arabian or Indian figures, fimple and com- 
pounded ; but I could not think them worth copying. He gave Cap- 
tain Williamson, who wifhed to prefent fome literary curiofities to 
the library at Dublirty a fmall roll containing a hymn in Arabick letters, 
but. in the language of which was mixed with Arabick ; but it 

hardly deferved examination, fince the ftudy of languages has little in- 
trinfick value, and is only ufeful as the inftrument of real knowledge, 
which we cai\ fcarcc expedl from the poets of the Mozambique,. Ahmed 
would, I believe, have heard our European airs (I always except French 
melody) with rapture, for his favourite tune was a common Inyb jig, 
with which he feemed wonderfully affeded. 

On our return to the beach I thought of vifiting old Alwt, according 
to my promife, and prince Sa lim, whofe chaia£ter I had not then dif- 
covered : I relolved for that purpofe to ftay on Ihore alone, our dinner 
with Giru having been fixed at an early hour. Alwi' flrowed me his 
manuferipts, which chiefly related to the ceremonies and ordinances of 
his own religion ; and one of them, which 1 had formerly feen in Europe, 
was a colledlion of fubliine and elegant hymns in pralfe of A'loil ammed, 
with explanatory notes in the margin: I requefted him to read one of 
’ them 
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them after the manner of the Arabs^ and he chanted it in a ftrain by no 
means unpleafing ; but I am perfuaded, that he underftood it very Jmper- 
feftly. The room, which was open to the ftreet, was prefently crowded 
with vifiters, moft of whom were Muftt s, or Expounders of the Law ; 
and Alwi' defirous, perhaps, to difplay his zeal before them at the ex- 
penfe of good breeding, direfted my attention to a palTage in a commen- 
tary on the Koran, tvhich I found levelled at the Chrijiians. The com- 
mentator, having related with foihe additions (but, on the whole, not in- 
accurately) the circumhances of the temptation, piits thi8"fpeech into the 
mouth of the tempter : “ though I am unable to delude thee, yet I will 
“ miflead, by thy means, more human creatures, than thou wilt fet 
“ right.” ‘ Nor was this menace vain (fays the Mohammedan writer), 

* for the inhabitants of a region many thoufand leagues in extent arc ftill 
‘ fo deluded by the devil, that they impioufly call I'sA the fon of God : 
‘ heaven preferve us, he adds, from blafpheming Chrijiians as well as 
‘ blafpheming Jews' Although a religious difpute with thofe obftinate 
zealots would have been unfeafonable and fruitlefs, yet they deferved,. 1 
thought, a flight reprehenfion, as the attack feemed to be concerted 
among them. ‘ The commentator, faid I, was much to blame for paffing 
‘ fo indiferiminate and hafty a cenfure : the title, which gave your leglf- 
‘ lator, and gives you, fuch offence, was often applied in Judea, by a 

* bold figure agreeable to the Hebrew idiom, though unufual in Arabick, 
‘ to angels, to holy men, and even to all mankind, who are commanded to 

* call God their Father j and in this large fenfe, the Apoftle to the 2?o- 
' mans calls the eled the children of God, and the Messiah the 

* born among many brethren j but the words only begotten are applied 
‘ tranfcendently and incomparably to him alone* ; and, as for me,, who 
‘ believe the feriptures, which you alfo profefs to believe, though you af- 
‘ fert without proof that we have altered them, I cannot refufe him an 

* Rom. 8. 19. Sec 1 John 3. 1. 11. Barrow, 231, 232, 251. 

‘ appellation, 
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V appellation, though far furpailing our reafon, by which he is diftin- 
‘ guifhed in the Gofpel ; and the believers in Muiiammeo, who exprefsly 
‘ names him the MeJJiab^ and pronounces him to* have been born of a 
‘ virgin, which alone might fully juftify the phrafe condemned by this 
‘ author, are themfelvcsf condemnable for cavilling at words, when they 
‘ cannot objedl to the fubftance of our faith cbnfiftently with their own.’ 
The Mufelmans had nothing to fay in reply ; and the converfation was 
changed. 

I was aftonilhed at the queftions, which Alwi' put to me concerning 
the late peace and the independence of America j the feveral powers and 
refourccs of Britain and France, Spain and Holland ; the charafter and 
fuppofed views of the Emperor ; the comparative ftrength of the Ruffian, 
Imperial, and Otbman armies, and their refpedlive modes of bringing 
their forces to adtion : I anfwered him without referve, except on the 
ftate of our poffeflions in India ; nor were my anfwers loft ; for 1 obferved, 
that all the company were varioully affefted by them } generally with 
amazement, often with concern ; elpecially when I deferibed to them the 
great force and admirable difeipline of the Aujirian army, and the ftupid 
prejudices of the Turks, whom nothing can induce to abandon their old 
Tartarian habits, and expofed the weaknefs of their empire in Africa, and 
even in the more diftant provinces of AJia. In return he gave me clear, 
but general, information concerning the government and commerce of 
his iiland : “ his country, he faid, was poor, and produced few articles of 
“ trade ; but, if they could get money, •which they now preferred to play- 
“ things (thole were his words), they might cafily, he added, procure 
“ foreign commodities, and exchange them advantageoufly with their 
“ neighbours in the iflands and on the continent : thus with a little 
“ money, faid he, we purchafe mufkets, powder, balls, cutlafles, knives, 
“ cloths, raw cotton, and other articles brought from Bombay, and with 
“ thofe we trade to Madagafcar for the natural produce of the country 
vot, I.' .3 0 “ or 
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“ or for dollar with which the French buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo 
“ forth, in that ifland. With gold, which we receive from your fhips, 
“ we can procure elephants’ teeth from the natives of Mozambique, who 
“ barter them alfo for ammunition and bars of iron, and the Portugueze 
“ in that country give us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our 
“ commodities : thofe cloths we difpofe of lucratively in the threemeighr 
“ bouring iflands ; whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread-fruit, 
“ which grows in Comara, and Jtaves, which we buy alfo. at other places, 
** to which we trade ; and we carry on this trafiick. in< otDr own veffcls*” 

Here I could not help exprefling my abhorrence of their Jlave~trade, 
and alked him by what law they claimed a property in rational beings ; 
fince our Creator Jiad ^ven our fpecies a dominion, to be moderately 
exercifed, over the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, but none 
to man over man. “ By no law, anfwered he, unlefs ncceflity be a law. 
“ There are nations in Madagafcar and in Africa, who know neither 
” God, nor his Prophet, 'nor Moses, nor David, nor the Messiah : 
“ thofe nations are in perpetual war, and take many captives ; whom, if 
“ they could not fell, they would certainly kill. Individuals among them 
“ are in' extreme poverty, and have numbers of children ; who, if they 
“ cannot be difpofed of, mufl perifli through hunger, together with their 
“ miferable parents : by purchafing thefe wretches, we preferve their 
“ lives, and, perhaps, thofe of many others, jwhom our money relieves. 
“ The fum of the argument is this ; if we buy them, they will live ; if 
“ they become valuable fervants, they will live comfortably ; but, if they 
“ are not fold, they mull die miferably.” ‘ There may be, faid I, fuch 

* cafes but you fallaciouily draw a general conclufion from a few par- 

* ticular inilances ; and this is the very fallacy, which, on a thoufand 
‘ other occafions, deludes mankind. It is not to be doubted, that a conllant 
' and gainful trafiick in human creatures foments war, in which captives 

* are always made, and keeps up that perpetual enmity, which you 

» ‘pretend: 
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* pretend to be the cau^ of a pradice in itfelf reprehenfible, 'while in 
‘ truth, it is its ; the fame trafEck encourages lazinefs in fome 
‘ parents, who might in general ftypport their families by proper induf- 
‘ try, and feduces others to ftifle their natural feelings ; at moft your 
‘ redemption of thofe ’unhappy children can amount only to a perfonal 

* contra^, implied between you, for gratitude and reafonable fervice on 

* their part, for kindnefs and humanity on yours j* but can you think 

* your part performed by difpofing of* them againft their wills with as 

* much indifference, as if you were felling cattle ; efpecially as they might 

* become readers of the Kordn^ and pillars of your faith ?’ “ The law, faid 
“ he, forbids our felling them, when they are believers in the Prophet ; 
“ and little children only are fold j nor they often, or by all mafters.” 
‘ You, who believe in Muhammed, faid I, are bound by the fpirit and 
‘ letter of his laws to take pains, that they alfo may believe in him ; 
‘ and, if you negleft fo important a duty for fordid gain, I do not fee 

* how you can hope for profperity in this world, or for happinefs in the 

* next.’ My old friend and the Muftf s affented, and muttered a few 
prayers ; but probably forgot my preaching, before many minutes had 

pafTed. 

■ 

So much time had flipped away m this converfation, that I could make 
but a ftiort vifit to prince Sa'lim ; and my view in vifiting him was to 
fix the time of our journey to Domoni as early as polfible on the next 
morning. His appearance was more favage than ever j and I found him 
in a difpofitlon to complain bitterly of the Englijh : “ No acknowledge- 
ment, he faid, had been made for the kind attentions of himfelf and 
“ the chief men in his country to the officers and people of the Brilliant^ 
“ though a whole year had elapfed fince the wreck.” I really wondered 
at the forgetfulnefs, to which alone fuch a negleft could be imputed ; 
and aflured him, that I would exprefs my opinion both in Bengal and in 
letters to England. “ "We have little, faid he, to hope from letters j for, 

• “ when 
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“ when we have been paid with them inftead of money, and have fliown 
“ them on board your Ihips^ we have commonly been treated with dif- 
“ dain, and often with imprecations,” I alTured him, that cither thofe 
letters mull have been written coldly and by very obfcttre pcrfons, or 
Ihown to very ill-bred men, of whom there were too many in all na- 
tions ; but that a few inftances of rudenefs ought not to give him a 
general prejudice againft our national charafter. “ But you, faid he, 
“ are a wealthy nation ; and we are indigent : yet, though all our groves 
*« of cocoa-trees, our fruits, and our c«tle, are ever at" your fervice, you 
“ always try to make hard bargains wfth us for what you chufc to dif- 
“ pofe of, and frequently will neither fell nor g^ve thofe things, which 
“ we principally want.” “ To form, faid I, a juft opinion of 'Englijhmen, 
“ you mull vifit us in our own ifland, or at leaft in India ; here we are 
“ ftrangers and travellers : many of us have no defign to trade in any 
“ country, and none of us think of trading in Hinzudn^ where we flop 
“ only for fefrelhment. The clothes, arms, or inftruments, which you 
“ may want, are commonly neceflary or convenient to us ; but, if Sayyad 
“ Alwi' or his fons were to be ftrangers in our country, you would 
“ have no reafon to boaft of fuperior hofpitality.” He then Ihowed me, 
a fecond time, a part of an old filk veil with the ftar of the order of the 
Thiftle, and begged me to explain the motto ; expreffing a wilh, that the 
order might be conferred on him by the King of England in return for 
his good offices to the Engltjh. I reprefented to him the impoffibility of 
his being gratified, and took occafion to lay, that there was more true 
dignity in their own native titles, than in thofe of prince^ duke, and lord, 
which had been idly given them, but had no conformity *to their man- 
ners or the conftitution of their government. 

This converfation being agreeable to neither of us, I changed it by 
defiring, that the palanquins and bearers might be ready next morning 

as early as poffible : he anfwered, that his palanquins were at our fervice 

for 
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for nothing, but that we muft pay him ten dollars for each fet of bearers ; 
that itVas the Rated price ; and that Mr. Hastings had paid it, when 
he went to vifit the king. This, ai I learned afterwards, was falfe ; but, 
in all events, I knew, tl^at he would keep the dollars himfelf, and give 
nothing to the bearers, who deferved them better, and whom he would 
compel to leave their cottages, and toil for his profit. Can you 
“ imagine, I replied, that we would ymploy four and twenty men to 
bear us fo fajJ on their ftioulders without rewarding them amply ? But 
fmee they arc free men (fo he^ had aflured me) and not your flaves, 
we will pay them in proportion to their diligence and good behaviour ; 
and it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to make a previous 
“ bargain.” I fhowed him an elegant copy of the Koran^ which 1 
deftined for his father, and deferibed the reft of my prefent ; but he 
coldly afked, if that was all had he been king, a purfe of dry dollars 
would have given him more pleafure than the fineft or holieft manu- 
fcript. Finding him, in converfing on a variety of fubjefts, utterly void 
of intelligence or principle, I took my leave, and faw him no more ; but 
promifed to let him know for certain whether we Ihould make our in- 
tended excuffion. 

» 

We dined in tolerable comfort, and had occafion, in the courfe of the 
day, to obferve the manners of the natives in the middle rank, who are 
called Bdnas, and all of whom have flaves conftantly at work for them ; 
we vifited the mother of Comboma'di, who feemed in a ftation but 
little raifed above indigence ; and her huiband, who was a mariner, bar- 
tered an Ara))ick treatife on aftronomy and navigation, which he had 
read, for a fea compafs, of which he well knew the ufe. 

In the morning I had converfed with two very old Arabs of Yemen^ 
who had brought feme articles of trade to Hinzuan ; and in the after- 
noon I met another, who had come from Majkat (where at that time 

there 
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there was a civil war) to ptirchafe, if he could, an hundred ftand of 
arms. I told them all that I loved their nation, and they returned my 
compliments with great warmth ; efpecially the two old men, who were 
near fourfcore, and reminded me of Zohair and Ha'reth. 

So bad an account had been given me of the road over the mountains, 
that I dilTuaded my ‘companions from thinking of the journey, to which 
the Captain became rather difinclined ; but, as I wifhed to be fully ac- 
quainted with a country, which I might never fee again, I wrote the 
next day to Sa'lim, requeuing him tq lend me one palanquin and to 
order a fufficient number of men : he fent me no written anfwer ; which 
I afcribe rather to his incapacity than to rudenefs j but the Governor, 
with Alwi' and two of his fons, came on board in the evening, and 
faid, that they had feen my letter; that all fhould be ready; but that 
I could not pay lefs for the men than ten dollars. I faid I would pay 
more, but it fliould be to the men themfelves, according to their be- 
haviour. They returned fomewhat diflatisfied, after I had played at 
chefs with Alwi'’8 younger fon, in whofe manner and addrefs there 
was fomething remarkably pleafing. 

t 

Before funrife on the 2d of Augujl I went alone on fliore, with a 
fmall bafket of fuch provifions, as I might want in the courfe of the day, 
and with fome culhions to make the prince’s palanquin at leall: a tolera- 
ble vehicle ; but the prince was refolved to receive the dollars, to which 
his men were entitled ; and he knew, that, as I was eager for the jour- 
ney, he could prefcribe his own terms. Old Alwi' m*et me on the 
beach, and brought excufes from Sa'lim ; who, he faid, was indifpofed. 
He conduded me to his houfe ; and feemed rather defirous of perfuading 
me to abandon my defign of viliting the king ; but I aflured him, that, 
if the prince would not fupply me with proper attendants, I would walk 
to Domoni with my own fervants and a guide. ‘ Shaikh Sa'lim, he faid, 

. ‘ was 
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* was miferably avaricious ; that he was alhamed of a kiofman with fuch 
‘ a dif^ofidon; but that he was no lefs obftinate than covetous; and 

* that, without ten dollars paid in hand, it would be impofllble to pro- 
‘ cure bearers.’ I then gave him three guineas, which he carried, or 
pretended t& carry, to Sa'lim, but returned without the change, alledg- 
ing that he had no filver, and promifing to give me on my return the 
few dollars that remained. In about an hour the ridiculous vehicle was 
brought by nine fturdy blacks, who could not fpe’ak a word of Arabick ; 
fo that I expelled no information concerning the country, through which 
I was to travel ; but Alwi' afllfted me in a point of the utmoft confe- 
quence. ‘ You cannot go, faid he, without an interpreter ; for the king 
‘ fpeaks only the language of this ifland; but I have a fervant, whofe 
‘ name is Tumu'ni, a fenfible and worthy man, who underftands E.ng- 

* Iljh^ and is much efteemed by the king: he is known and valued all 
over Hinzuan. This man Ihall attend you ; and you will foon be fen- 

‘ fible of his worth.’ 

Tumu'ni defired to carry my balket, and we fet out with a profpe£t 
of fine weathCT, but fome hours later than I had intended. I walked, by 
thf gardens of the two princes, to the fkirts of the town, and came to a 
little village confifting of fcveral very neat huts made chiefly with the 
leaves of the cocoa-tree ; but the road a little farther was fo ftony, that I 
fat in the palanquin, and was borne with perfedf fafety over fome rocks : 
I then defired my guide to alTure the men, that I would pay them liberally ; 
but the poor peafants, who had been brought from their farms on the 
hills, were no^ perfeilly acquainted with the ufe of money, and treated 
my promife with indifference. 

About five miles from Matfamudo lies the town of Warhy where Shaikh 
Abdullah, who has already been mentioned, ufually refides : I faw it 
at a diftauce, and it feemed to be agreeably fituated. When I had paffed 

the 
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the rocky past of the road, I came to a ftony beach, where the fea ap- 
peared to have loft Ibme ground, fince tltere was a fine land to the left, 
and beyond it a be&utiful bay, which refembled that of Weymouth^ and 
feeined equally convenient for bathing ; but it did not appear to me, that 
the ftones, over which I was carried, had been, recently covered with 
water. Here I faw the ‘frigate, and, taldng leave of it for two days, 
turned from the coaft into a fine country very neatly cultivated, and con- 
fining partly of hillocks exquificely green, partly of plains, which were 
then in a gaudy drefs of rich yellow bloflbms ; roy guide informed me, 
that they were plantations of a kind •'of vetch, which was eaten by the 
natives. Cottages and farms were inlerlperfed all over this gay cham- 
paign, and the whole feene was delightful ; but it was foon changed for 
beauties of a different fort. We defeended into a cool valley, through 
which ran a rivulet of perfe£tly clear water ; and there, finding my vehicle 
uneafy, though from the laughter and merriment of my bearers I con- 
cluded them to be quite at their eafe, I bade them fet me down, and 
walked before them all the reft of the way. Mountains, clothed with 
fine trees and flowering ftirubs, prefented themfelves on our afeent from 
the vale ; and we proceeded for half an hour through pleafant wood- 
walks, where I regretted the impofllbility of loitering a while to examine 
the variety of new bloflbms, which fucceeded one another at every ftep, 
and the virtues, as well as names, of which feemed familiar to Tumu'ni. 
At length we defeended into a valley of greater extent than the former : 
a river or large wintry torrent ran through it, and fell down a fteep de- 
clivity at the end of it, where it feemed to be loft among rocks. Cattle 
were grazing on the banks of the river, and the huts of their owners ap- 
peared on the hills : a more agreeable fpot I had not before feen even in 
Swijferland or Meriotiethjhire ; but it was followed by an affemblage of 
natural beauties, which I hardly expefked to find in a little ifland twelve 
degrees to the fouth of the Line, I was not fufficiently pleafed with my 
fditary journey to difeover charms, which had no actual exiftence, and 

the 
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the firft cffcd of the contraft between St. Jago and Hinznhn had ceafed ; 
but, without any difpofition to give the landfcape a high colouring,^ I 
may truly fay, what I thought at the time, that the whole country, 
which next prefented itfelf, as far furpafled Emeronville or Blenheim^ 
or any other imitatioris of nature, which I had feen in France or 
England^ as the fineft bay furpalTea an artificial piece of waten Two 
very high mountains, covered to the fummit with the richeft verdure^ 
were at fome jdiftance on my right Hand, and’ feparated from me by 
meadows divetfified ‘with cottages and herds, or by vallies refounding 
with torrents and water-falls ; on my left was the fea, to which there 
jvere beautiful openings from the hills and woods ; and the road was a 
fmooth path naturally winding through a foreft of fpicy Ihrubs, fruit- 
trees, and palms. Some high trees were fpangled with w^hite bloflbms 
equal in fragrance to orange-flowers : my guide called them Monongdsy but 
the day was declining fo faft, that it was impoffible to examine them : 
the variety of fruits, flowers, and birds, of which I had a tranfient view 
in this magnificent garden, would have fupplied a naturalift with amufe- 
ment for a month ; but I faw no remarkable infeft, and no reptile of any 
kind. The woodland was diverfified by a few pleafant glades, and new 
profpeils were continually opened: at length a noble view of the fea 
burft upon me unexpeftedly ; and, having palTed a hill or two, we came 
to the beach, beyond which were feveral hills and cottages. We turned 
from the ftiore ; and, on the next eminence, I faw the town of Domoni at 
a little diftance below us ; I was met by a number of natives, a few of 
whom fpoke Arabick^ and thinking it a convenient place for repofe, I 
fent my guide to apprize the king of my intended vifit. He returned in 
half an hour with a polite meflage ; and 1 walked into the town, which 
feemed large and populotis. A great crowd accompanied me, and I was 
conducted to a houfe built on the fame plan with the beft houfes at 
Matfamudo: in the middle of the court-yard flood a large Monongo-^ 
tree, which perfumed the air j the apartment on the left was empty ; 
\ou K’ 3 X and, 
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and, in that on the right, fat the king on a Ibfa or bench covered with 
an ordinary carpet. He rofe, when I entered, and, grafping my hands, 
placed me near him on the right ; hut, as he could fpeak only the lan- 
guage of Hinzuoriy 1 had recourfe to my friend Tomu^ni, than whom 
a readier or more accurate interpreter could not ‘have been found. I 
prefented the king with a very handfome Indian drefs of blue filk with 

golden flowers, which had been worn only once at a mafquerade, and 

1 

with a beautiful copy of the Ko^an^ from which I read, a few verfes to 
him ; he took them with great complacency, and faid,*“ he wiihed 1 
“ I had come by fea, that he might liave loaded one of my boats with 
“ fruit and with fome of his fineft cattle. He had feen me, he faid, on 
“ board the frigate, where he had been, according to his cuftom, in dif- 
“ guife, and had heard of me from his fon Shaikh Hamdullah.” I 
gave him an account of my journey, and extolled the beauties of his 
country: he put many queftions concerning mine, and profefled great 
regard for our nation. “ But I hear, faid he, that you are a magiftrate, 
** and confequently profefs peace: why are you armed with a broad 
“ fword ?” “ I was a man, I faid, before I was a magiftrate ; and, if it 
“ fhould ever happen, that law could not protect me, I-muft protefl; 
“ myfelf.” He feemed about fixty years old, had a very cheerfal 
countenance, and great appearance of good nature mixed with a certain 
dignity, which diftinguifhed him from the crowd of minifters and officers, 
who attended him. Our converfation was interrupted by notice, that 
it was the time for evening prayers ; and, when he rofe, he faid : “ this 
“ houfe is yours, and I will vifit you in it, after you have taken fome 
" refrcfliment.” Soon after, his fervants brought a roaft fowl, a rice- 
pudding, and fome other difhes, with papayas and very good pome- 
granates : my own bafket fupplied the reft of my fupper. The room 
was hung with old red cloth, and decorated with pieces of porcelain 
and feftoons of Englijh bottles ; the lamps were placed on the ground 
in large fea-ftiells ; and the bed place was a recefs, concealed by a chintz 

' hanging. 
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hanging, oppoftte to the fofa, on which we had been fitting : though it 
was T\pt a place that invited repofe, and the gnats were inexpreffibly 
troublefome, yet the fatigue of the day procured* me very comfortable 
flumher. I was waked by the return of the king and his train ; fomc 
of whom were Arabs^y for I heard one of them fay buwa rakid^ or he is 
Jleeptn^: there was immediate filence, and I pafled the night with little 
difturbance, except from the unwelcome fongs of the mofquitos. In the 
morning all was equally filent and folit^ary ; the houfe appeared to be de- 
ferted ; and I ^egan tb wonder what had become of Tumu ni : he came 
at length with concern on his countenance, and told me, that the bearers 
-kad run away in the night ; but that the king, who wifhed to fee me in 
another of his houfes, would fupply me with bearers if he could not pre- 
vail on me to ftay, till a boat could be fent for. I went immediately to 
the king, whom I found fitting on a raifed fofa in a large room, the walls 
of which were adorned with fentences from the Koran in yery legible 
charadlers : about fifty of his fubjefts were feated on the ground in a 
femicircle before him ; and my interpreter took his place in the midft 
of them. The good old king laughed heartily, when he heard the ad- 
venture of the night, and faid : ‘‘ you will now be my gueft for a 
week, 1 hope ; but ferioufly if you muft return foon, 1 will fend into 
‘‘ the country for fome peafants to carry you.” He then apologized 
for the behaviour of Shaikh Sa lim, which he had heard from Tu- 
mu ni, who told me afterwards, that he was much difpleafed with it, 
and would not fail to exprefs his difpleafure : he concluded with a long 
harangue on the advantage, whicli the Englijh might derive, from fend- 
ing a fhip every year from Bombay to trade with his fubjeds, and on 
the wonderful cheapnefs of their commodities, cfpecially of their cow- 
ries. Ridiculous as tliis idea might feem, it Ihowed an enlargement 
of mind, a defire of promoting the intereft of his people, and a fenfe 
of the benefits arifing from trade, which could hardly have been ex- 
pefted from a petty African chief, and which, if he had been fove- 
' reign 
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reign of Ymen^ might have been expanded into rational projects pro- 
portioned to the extent of his dominions. 1 anfwered, that I was 
imperfeflly acquainted with the comiperce of India-, but that I would 
report the fubftance of his converfation, and would ever bear teftimony 
to his noble zeal for the good of his country, and to the mildnds witli 
which he governed it. As I had no inclination to pafs a fecond*' night 
in the iHand, I requefted leave to return without waiting for bearers : he 
feemed very fincere in prefling me to lengthen my vifit, but had too 
much Arabian poUtenefs to be importunate. We, therefore, parted ; 
and, at the requeft of Tomu'ni, who. affured me that little time would 
be loft in fhowing attention to one of the worthieft men in Hinzudn, I 
made a vifit to the Governor of the town, whofe name was Mutekka; 
his manners were very pleafing, and he ihowed me fame letters from 
the officers of the Brilliant, which appeared to flow warm from the heart, 
and contained the ftrongcft eloge of his courtefy and liberality. He in- 
fifted on filling my baiket with fome of the fineft pomegranates I had 
ever feen ; and I left the town, impreffed with a very favourable opinion 
of the king and his governor. When I reafcended the hill, attended by 
many of the natives, one of them told me in Arabick, thar I was going 
to receive the higheft mark of diftindtion, that it was in the king’s power 
to ftiow me ; and he had fcarce ended, when I heard the report of a 
fingle gun : Shaikh Ahmed had faluted me with the whole of his ord- 
nance. I waved my hat, and faid Allar Acbar : the people fhouted, and 
I continued my journey, not without fear of inconvenience from excef- 
five heat and the fatigue of climbing rocks. The walk, however, was 
not on the whole unpleafant : I fometimes refted in the valleys, and 
forded all the rivulets, which refrefhed me with their coolnefs, and fupplied 
me with exquifite water to mix with the juice of my pomegranates, and 
occafionally with brandy. We were overtaken by fome peafants, who 
came from the hills by a nearer way, and brought the king’s prefent of 
a cow with her calf, and a fhe-goat with two kids : they had apparently 

been 
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been fele&ed for thdr beauty, and were brought fafe to Bengal, The 
profpeils, which had fo greatly delighted me the preceding day, had not 
yet loft their charms, though they wanted the recommendation of no- 
velty } but I muft confefs, that the moft delightful objedl in that day’s 
’ walk of near ten milbs was the black frigate, which I difcerned at funfet 
from a rock near the Prince’s Gardens. Clofe to the town I was met by 
a native, who, perceiving me to be weary, opened a fine cocoa-nut, 
which afforded me a delicious draught': he informed me, that one of his 
countrymen had*been puniftied that afternoon for a theft on board the 
Crocbdile^ and added, that, in Ms opinion, the puniftiment was no lefs 
"juft, than the offence was difgraceful to his country. The offender, as I 
afterwards learned, was a youth of a good family, who had married a 
daughter of old Alwi', but, being left alone for a moment in the cabin, 
and feeing a pair of blue morocco flippers, could not refill the tempta- 
tion, and concealed them fo ill under his gown, that he was dete£led 
with the mainer. 'This proves, that no principle of honour is inftilled 
by education into the gentry of this ifland; even Alwi’, when he had 
obferved, that, “ in the month of Ramadan, it was not lawful to paint 
“ with hinrla or to tell lies^' and when I alked, whether both were law- 
ful all the reft of the year, anfwered, that “ lies were innocent, if no 
“ man was injured by them.” Tumu'ni took his leave, as well fatif- 
fied as myfelf with our excurfion : I told him, before his mailer, that I 
transferred alfo to Mm the dollars, which were due to me out of the three 
guineas ; and that, if ever they Ihould part, I Ihould be very glad to re- 
ceive him into my fervice in India. Mr. Roberts, the mailer of the 
fhip, had palfed the day with Sayyad Ahmed, and had learned from him 
a few curious circumllances concerning the government of Htnzudn ; 
which he found to be a monarchy limited by an arillocracy. The king, 
he was told, had no power of making war by his own authority ; but, if 
the aflembly of nobles, who were from time to time convened by him, 
refolved on a war with any of the neighbouring iflands, they defrayed 

the 
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the charges of it by voluntary contribxaioas, in return for which they 
/Claimed as their own all the booty acKl captives, that might be taken. 
The hope of gain or the want of Haves is ufually the real . motive for 
fuch enterprizes, ^and oftenllble pretexts are eafily found : at that very 
time, he underftood, they meditated a war, becaufe they wanted hands' 
for the following harveft. ' Their fleet confiftcd of lixtecn or feventeen 
fmall veflels, whkh they manned with about two thoufand five humked 
illandeis armed with mulkets anH cudztlles, or with bows and arrows. 
Near two years before they had poifofled themfelves ttf "two towns in 
MaydtB, which they ftill kept and ganifoned. The ordinary expenfes 
of the government were defrayed by a tax from two hundred villages r 
but the three principal tcrnns were exempt from all taxes, except that 
they paid annually to the Chief Mujii a fortieth part of the value of all 
their nmveable property, and from that payment neither the king nor the 
nobles claimed an exemption. The kingly authority, by the principles 
of their conftitution, was confidercd as eleftive, thougli'the line of fuccef- 
fion had not in fad been akered lince the firft eleftion of a Sultan. He 
was informed, that a wandering who had fettled in the ifland, had, 

by his intrepidity in feveral wars, Squired the rank of a cBieftain, and 
afterwards of a king with limited powers ; and that he was the GrantC- 
fatber of Shaikh Ahmed : I had been aflured that Queen Hali'm ah was 
his Grand-mother ; and, that he was the Jixtb king ; but it muft be re- 
marked, that the words jedd and jeddab in Arabick are ufed for a male 
and female ancejlor indefinitely ; and, without a corred pedigree of Ah- 
med’s family, which I expeded to procure but was difappointed, it 
would fcarce be poflible to afcertain the time, when his forefather ob- 
tained the higheft rank in the government. In the year lOoo Captain 
JoHlir Davis, who wrote an account of his voyage, found Maydta go- 
verned by a king, and Anfuame^ or Hinzudn^ by a queen, who ftiowed 
him great marks of friendlhip : he anchored before the town of Demos 
(does he mean Domdni f j which was as large, he fays, as Plymouth j and 
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hfe condudea from the mins aroand it, that it had once been a place of 
ftrengih and grandeur. I can only fay, that I obfenred no fuch ruins. 
Fifteen years after, Captain Peyton and Sir Thomas Roe touched at 
the Comara iflands, and from their feveral accounts it appears, that an oW 
fuitanefs then redded In Hmzuin, but had a dominion paramount over 
all the’ifles, three of her fons governing Mohila in her name : if this be 
true, SoHAiLi' and the fucceflbrs of Hali'mah muft have loft their in- 
fluence over the other iflands; and, by renewing their dormant claim a» 
it fuits their convenience, they may always be furnilhed with a pretence 
for hoftilitie^ Five generations of eldeft fons would account fegr an 
."^ndred and feventy of the years, which have elapfed, fince Davis and 
Peyton found Hinzuhn mled by a fultanefs ; and Ahmed was of fuch 
an age, that his reign may be reckoned equal to a generation : it is pro- 
bable, on the whole, that Hali’mah was the widow of the firft Arabian 
king, and that her mofque has been continued in repair by his defeen- 
dants ; fo that we may reafonably fuppofe two centuries to have paflTed, 
fince a fmgle Arab had the courage and addrefs to eftablifh in that beau- 
tiful ifland a form of government, which, though bad enough in itfelf, 
appears to have been adminiftered with advantage to the original inhabi- 
tants. We have lately heard of civil commotions in Hinzuon^ which, 
we may venture to pronounce, were not excited by any cruelty or vio- 
lence of Ahmed, but were probably occafioned by the infolence of an 
oligarchy naturally hoftilc to king and people. That the mountains in 
the Comara iflands contain diamonds, and the precious metals, which are 
ftudioufly concealed by the policy of the feveral governments, may be 
tme, though I have no reafon to believe it, and have only heard it af- 
ferted without evidence ; but I hope, that neither an expeftation of fuch 
treafurcs, nor of any other advantage, will ever induce an JLuropean 
power to violate the firft principles of juftice by aflunving the I'ovcrcignty 
of Hmzuatty which cannot anfwcr a better purpofe than that of fupply- 
ing our fleets with feafonable refrefliment ; and, altliough the natives 

have 
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have an intereft in receiving us with apparent cordiality, yet, if we wiih 
their attachment tor be unfeigned and their dealings juft, we njuft fet 
them an example of ftri(ft honefty ifi the performance of our engage- 
ments. In truth our nation is not cordially loved by the inhabitants of 
Hinzuhn^ who, as it commonly happens, form a general opinion from a 
few inftances of violence or breach of faith. Not many years 'ago an 
European^ who had* been hofpitably received and liberally fupported at 
Matfamudo^ behaved rudely to a* young married woman, who, being of 
low degree, was walking veiled through a ftreet in'the»evening : her huf* 
band ran to proteit her, and refented the rudenefs, probably with me- 
naces, poflibly with actual force ; and the European is faid to have giver 
him a mortal wound with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, after 
the fcuffle, from his lodging. This foul murder, which the law of na- 
ture would have juftified the magiftrate in punilhing with death, was re- 
ported to the king, who told the governor (I ufe the very words of 
Alwi') that “ it would be wifer to hufh it up.” Alwi' mentioned a 
civil cafe of his own, which ought not to be concealed. When he was 
on the coaft of Africa in the dominions of a very favage prince,, a fmall 
European veflel was wrecked ; and the prince not only fcized all that 
could be faved from the wreck, but claimed the captain and the crew Us 
his Haves, and treated them with ferocious infolence. Alwi' alTured me, 
that, when he heard of the accident, he haftened to the prince, fell prof- 
trate before him, and by tears and importunity prevailed on him to give 
the Europeans their liberty j that he fupported them at his own expenfe, 
enabled them to build another veffel, in wluch they failed to Hinzudn^ 
and departed thence for Europe or India : he Ihowed m^ the Captain’ s 
promiffory notes for fums, which to an African trader muft be a cons- 
iderable objefk, but which were no price for liberty, fafety, and, pen- 
haps, life, which his good, though difinterefted, offices had procured. I 
lamented, that, in my fituation, it was wholly out of my power to affift 
Alwi' in obtaining juftice } but he urged me to deliver an Arabick 

* letter 
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letter from him, eocloling the notes, to the Governor General, who, as 
he faid,,knew him well ; and I complied with his requeft. Since it is pof- 
lible, that a fubftantial defence may pe made by the'’perlbn thus accufed 
of injuftice, I will not name either him or the veflel, which he had com- 
manded ; but, if he be living, and if this paper fhould fall into his hands, 
he may lie induced to refledt how highly it imports our national honour, 
that a people, whom we call favage, but who admlnifter to our con- 
venience, may have no juft caufe to reproach us with a violation of our 
contradls. 


VOL I. 




A CONVERSATION 




WITH 


ABRAM, AN ABYSSINIAN, 


CONCERNING 

THE CITY OF CfFENDER AND THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 
Bv The PRESIDENT. 


Having been informed, that a native of Abyjjinia was in Calcutta^ 
who fpoke Arabick with tolerable fluency, I fcnt for and examined him 
attentively on feveral fubjeds, with which he feemed likely to be acquaint- 
ed: his anfwers were fo fimplc and precife, and his whole demeanour 
fo remote from any fufpicion of falfehood, that I made a minute of 
his examination, which may not perhaps be unacceptable to the Society. 
Gwender^ which Bernier had long ago pronounced a Capital City^ 
though Ludolf aflerted it to be on\y Military Station^ and conjedured, 
that in a few years it would wholly difappear, is certainly, according to 
Abram, the Metropolis of Abyjjinia. He fays, that it is nearly as large 
and as populous as Mifr or Kdhera^ which he faw on his pilgrimage to 
Jerufalem ; that it lies between two broad and deep rivers, named Caha 
and Ancrib^ both which flow into the Mile at the diftance of about fifteen 
days* journey ; that all the walls of the houfes are of a red ftonc, and tlie 

roofs of thatch ; that the ftreets are like thofe of Calcutta^ but that the 
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ways, by which the king paiTes, are very fpacious ; that the palace, which 
has a plaiftcred roof, refembles a fortrefs, and ftands in the heart "of the 
City ; that the markets of the town abound in pulfe, and have alfo wheat 
and barley, but no rice ; that fheep and goats are in plenty among them, 
and that the inhabitants are extremely fond of milk, cheefe, and whey, 
but that the country people and foldiery make no fcruple of drinking the 
blood and eating the' raw flelh of an ox, which they cut without caring 
\vhether he is dead or alive ; that this favage diet is, however, by no 
means general. Almonds, he fays, and dates are not found in his country, 
but grapes and peaches ripen there, andnn fome of the diftant provinces, 
efpecially at Cdruddt\ wine is made in abundance; but a kind of mead is' 
the common inebriating liquor of the Abyjfinians. The late King was 
Tilca Mahut (the firft of which words means root or ongvij^ and the 
prefent, his brother Tilca ’Jerjis. He reprefents the royal forces at Gwen- 
der as confiderable, and alTerts, perhaps at random, that near forty thou- 
fand horfe are in that Ration : the troops are armed, he fays, with mulkets, 
lances, bows and arrows, cimeters, and hangers. The council of Rate 
conRRs, by his account, of about forty MiniRers, to whom almoR all the 
executive part of government is committed. He was once in the fcrvicc 
of a Vazir^ in whofe train he went to fee the fountains of the Nile or 
Abey^ ufually called Alwey^ about eight days’ journey from Gwender : he 
faw three fprings, one of which rifes from the ground with a great noife, 
that may be heard at the diRance of five or fix miles. I fliowed him the 
defeription of the Nile by Gregory of Amhara, which Ludolp has 
printed in Ethiopick : he both read and explained it with great facility ; 
whilR I compared his explanation with the Latin verfion, and found it 
perfectly exa^l. He afferted of his own accord, that the defeription was 
conformable to all that he had feen and heard in Ethiopia ; and, for that 
reafon, I annex it. When I interrogated him on the languages and learn- 
ing of his country, he anfwered, that fix or feven tongues at leaR were 
fpoken there ; that the moR elegant idiom, which the King ufed, was Ae 

Amharick ; 
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Ambartck ; that the Etbiopick contained, as it is well known, many Ara- 
biek viords ; that, befides their facred books, as the prophefy of Enoch, 
and others, they had hillories of Abyjfinia and various literary compofi- 
tions ; that their language was taught in fchools and colleges, of which 

ft 

there were feveral in flie Metropolis. He faid^ that no Aby^Dinian doubted 
the cxlftence of the royal prifon called JVabinin^ fituated on a very lofty 
mountain, in which the fons and daughters of their Kings were confined ; 
hut that, from the nature of the thing, a particular defeription of it could 
not be obtaineS. * “ All thefe matters, faid he, are explained, I fuppofe, 
‘‘ in the writings of Ya ku'b, whom I faw thirteen years ago in Gwen^ 
der : he was a phyfician, and had attended the King’s brother, who 
“ was alfo a V azir^ in his laft lllncfs : the prince died ; yet the king loved 
‘‘ Ya'ku'b, and, indeed, all the court and people loved him; the king 
“ received him in his palace as a gueft, fupplied him with every thing, 
that he could want ; and, when he went to fee the fources of the Nile 
“ and other ciiriofities (for he was extremely curious), he received every 
** poflible afliftance and accommodation from the royal favour : he un- 
“ derllood the languages, and wrote and collcdetl many books, which 
“ he carrleJ with him.” It was iinpoflible for me to doubt, efpeciaUy 
when he delcribed the perfon of Ya ku b, that he meant Jamks Bruce, 
Efq. who travelled in the drefs of a Syrian phyfuian, and probably 
affiimed with judgement a name well known in Abyjjinia: he Is ftill 
revered on Mount Sinai for his fagacity in difeovering a fpring, of which 
the monaftery was in great need ; he was known at Jedda by Mi'r 
Mohammed Hussain, one of the moft intelligent Mahommcdayis in 
India ; and I have feen him mentioned with great regard in a letter from 
an Arabian merchant at Mokhd. It is probable, that he entered Abyjfmta 
by the way of Mufuw'wa^ a town in the poffeffion of the Mujelma?is^ and 
returned through the defert mentioned by Gregory in his defeription 
of the Nile. We may hope, that Mr. Bruce will publifli an account 
of his interefting travels, with a verfion of the book of Enoch, which 

no 
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no man but himfelf can give us with fidelity. By the help of Ah^rmn 

records, great light itiay be thrown on the hiftory of Yemen beftJre the 

time of Mohammed, fmce it is generally known, that four Ethuf 

kings fucceflively reigned in that country, having been invited over by 

the natives to oppofe the tyrant Dhu' Nawa's, and that they were in 

their turn expelled by the arms of the Himyarick princes with the aid of 
% 

Anushirvan king of Perjia^ who did not fail, as it ufually happens, to 
keep in fubjeftion the people, whom he had confeiited to',relieve. If the 
annals of this period can be reftored, it muft be through the hiftories of 
Abyjjinia^ which will alfo corred the many errors of the heft AJtatick 
writers on the iV/Zr, and the countries which it fertilifes. 


ON 



ON 

THE COURSE OF THE- NILE. 


TP H E Ntle^ which the AbyJJinians know by the* names of Abiy and 
Alawyy or the piantf gufhes from feve^al fprings at a place, called Sucut^ 
lying on tlie Kigkeft'part of Dengald near Gojjdm^ to the weft of Bajem^ 
dir, and the lake of Dara or ff'ed ; into which it runs with fo ftrong and 
. napid a current, that it mixes not with the other waters, but rides or 
fvvims, as it were, above them. 

All the rains, that fall in AhyJJinia and defcend in torrents from the 
hills, all ftreams and rivers, fmall and great, except the Handzo', which 
walhes the plains of Hengot, and the Hawdjh which flows by Dewar and 
Fetgdr, are colledled by this king of waters, and, like vaflals, attend his 
march : thus enforced he rulhes, like a hero exulting in his ftrength, and 
haftens to fertilife the land of Egypt, on which no rain falls. We muft 
Except alfo thofe Ethiopean rivers, which rife in countries bordering on 
the ocean, as the kingdoms of Combat, Gurdjy, Wdfy, 'Ndriyah, Gdjy^ 
Wej, and Zinjiro, whofe waters are difembogued into the fea. 

When the Alawy has pafled the Lake, it proceeds between Gojjdm and 
Bajemdir, and, leaving them to the w'eft and eaft, purfues a direct courfe 
towards AmBdrd, the fkirts of which it bathes, and then turns again to 
the weft, touching the borders of Walaka ; whence it rolls along Mugdr 
and Sbawat, and, palling Bazdwd and Gongd, defeends into the lowlands 
of Shankila, the country of the Blacks : thus it forms a fort of fpiral 
round the province of Gojjdm, which it keeps for rite moft part on 
its right. 


Here 
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Here it bends a little to the eaft, from which quarter, before it reaches 
the diftrifts of Sennar^ it receives two large rivers, one called Tac^zzyf 
which runs from Tegriy and the oth|f;r, GwanguCy which comes from 
Dcmbeia. 

After it has vlfited Sennary it wafties the land of Dongoldy and pro- 
ceeds thence to Nubioy where it again turns eaftward, and reaches a 
country named Abritriy where noVeffels can be navigated, by reafon of 
the rocks and crags, which obftruft the channel. ' The Inhabitants of 
Senndr and Nubia may conftantly drink of its water, which lies to the 
eaft of them like a ftrong bulwark ; but the merchants of Abyffinta^ , 
who travel to Kgypty leave the Nik on their right, as foon as they have 
palled Nubidy and are obliged to traverfe a defcrt of fand and gravel, in 
which for fifteen days they find neither wood nor water ; they meet it 
again in the country of B^eif or Upper Egypt, where they find boats on 
the river, or ride on its banks, refrelhing themfelves with its falutary 
fireams. 

It is afleited by feme travellers, that, when the Alawy has pafled Senndr 
and Dongoldy but before it enters Nubia, it divides itfelf ; that the great* 
body of water flows entire into Egypt, where the fmaller branch (the 
Niger ) runs weflrward, not fo as to reach Barbary , but towards the coun- 
try of Ahodhy whence it rulhes into the great fea. The truth of this fad 
1 have verified, partly by my own obfervation, and partly by my inquiries 
among intelligent men j whofe anfwers feemed the more credible, becaufe, 
if fo prodigious a mafs of water were to roll over Egypt' all its 
wintry increafe, not the land only, but the houfes, and towns, of the 
Egyptians muft be overflowed. 


ON 
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THE INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 

Bl The PRESIDENT. 


_ If evidence be required to prove that chefs was Invented by the Hindusy 
we may be fatlshed with the teftimony of the Perfians ; who, though as 
much inclined as other nations to appropriate the ingenious inventions of 
a foreign people, unanimoufly agree, that the game was imported from 
the weft of IndtOy together with the charming fables ofVisHNUSARMAN, 
in the fixth century of our era ; it feems to have been immemorially 
known in Htndujian by the name of Chaturangay that is, the four angas, 
or memberSy of an army, which are faid in the Amaracojha to be hajiyas'^ 
warat' bapddfitam, or elephantSy horjes, chariotSy and foot-foldkrs •, and, 
41 this fenfc, the word is frequently ufed by Epick poets in their deferip- 
tions of real armies. By a natural corruption of the pure Sanferit word, 
it was changed by the old Perfians into Chatrangy but the Arabsy who 
foon after took pofleffion of their country, had neither the initial nor final 
letter of that word in their alphabet, and confequently altered it further 
into Shatranjy which found its way prefently into the modern Perfaity 
and at lengthinto the dialeils of Indiay where tlie true derivation of the 
name is known only to the learned : thus has a very fignificant word in 
the facred language of Uie Brahmans been transformed by fucceflive 
changes into axedrezy Jcacchi, eebeesy cbefsy and, by a whimfical concur- 
rence of circumftances, given birth to the Englijh word cheeky and even a, 
name to the Exchequer of Great Britain. The beautiful limplicity and 
extreme perfeflion of the game, as it is commonly played in Europe and^ 
VOL. 1. 3 z 
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AJia^ convince me, that it was invented by one effort of fome great 
genius ; not completed by gradual improvements, but formed, to ufe the 
phrafe of Italian criticka, by the Jirfi mtentkn ; yet (rf this finvple game, 
fo exquifitely contrived, and fo certainly invented in India, I cannot find 
any account in the claflical writings of the Brahmans. It is, indeed, con- 
fidently aflcrted, that Sanfcrit books on Chefs exift in this country, and, 
if they can be procured at Bandrv, they will afTuredly be fent to us : at 
prefent I can only exhibit a defcription of a very , anqient Indian game 
of the fame kind ; but more complex, and, in my opinion, more modern, 
than the fimple Chefs of the Ptrjians. This game is alfo called Cbatu- 
ranga, but, more frequently Chaturdjt, or the Jour Kings, fince it is played 
by four perfong reprefenting as many princes, two allied armies combating 
on each fide : the defcription is taken from the Bba'wijhya Purdn, ia 
which Yudhisht’hir is reprefented converfing with Vya'sa, who 
explains at the king’s requeft the form of the fictitious warfare and the 
principal rules of it : “ having marked eight fquares on all fides, fays the 
“ Sage, place the red army to the eaft, the green to the fouth, the yellow 
“ to the weft, and the black to the north : let the elephant ftand on the 
“ left of the king j next to him, the horfe j then, the boat j and, before 
** them all, four foot-foldiers ; but the boat muft be placed in the angle of 
“ the board.” From this paflage it clearly appears, that an army, with 
its four anga’s, muft he placed on each fide of the board, fince an elephant 
could not ftand, in any other pofition, on lire hjt hand of each king j and 
Ra dhac a'nt informed me, that the board confifted, like ours, of Jxty- 
Jour Iquares, half of them occupied by the forces, and half, vacant; he 
added, that this game i> mentioned in the oldeft law-books, and that it 
was invented by the wife of Ra'van, king of Lancd, in order to amuie 
him with an image of war, while his metropolis was clofely befieged by 
Ra'ma in the fecond age of the world. He had not heard the ftory 
told by Firdausi near the clofe of the Sbahndmah, and it was probably 
carried into Perja from Cdnyacmya by Borzu, the Javourite> phyjcuat, 

thence 
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thence called Vaidyapriya, of the great Anu’shhiava'n ; but he (aid, 
that the Brdhmans of Gaur^ or Ben^al^ were once iCelebrated for fuperior 
ikill in the game, and that his father, together with his fpiritual preceptor 
Jaoanna't’h, nowJiting at ‘Tribini^ had inftrufted two young Brdb- 
mans in all the rules of it, and had fent them to yayanagar at the requeft 
of the late Rdjdy who had liberally rewarded them^ A JJdp, or boat^ is 
fubftituted, we .fee, in this complex game for the rat'h^ or armed chariot, 
which the ‘pronounce rot'h^ and which the Perjtans changed 

into rokb, whence came the rook of fome European nations ; as the vierge 
apd fol of the French are fuppofed to be corruptions of ferx and Jil, the 
prime minijier and elephant of the Perjians and Arabs : it were vain to 
feek an etymology of the word rook in the modern Perjian language ; 
for, in all the paHages extraded from Firdausi and Ja'mi, where rokb 
is conceived to mean a hero, or o. fabulous bird, it lignifies, I believe, no 
more than a cheek or a face ; as in the following defcription of a pro- 
cefllon in Egypt : “ when a thoufand youths, like cyprelles, box-trees, 
and firs, with locks as fragrant, checks as fair, and bofoms as delicate, 
“ as lilies of the valley, were marching gracefully along, thou trouldfi 
have faid, that the new fpring was turning his face (not, as Htdi 
“ tranflates the words, carried on rokhsj from ftation to ftation;” and, 
as to the battle of the du-wazdeh rokh, which D’Herbelot fuppofes to 
mean douze preux chevaliers, I am ftrongly inclined to think, that the 
phrafe only fignifies a combat of twelve perfons face to face, or fix on a fide; 

I cannot agree with my friend Ra'dha'ca'nt, that a fhip is properly^ 
introduced in' this imaginary warfare rnftead of a chariot, in which the 
old Indian warriours conftantly fought ; for, thou^ the king might be 
fiippofed to fit in a car, fo that the four anga‘s would be complete, and 
though it may often be necefiary in a real campaign to paft rivers or lakes, 
yet no river is marked on the Indian, as it is on the Cbinefe, chefs-board, 
and the intermixture of fiiips with horfes, elephants, and infantry em- 
battled orf a plain, is an abfurdity not to be defended. The ufe of did" 

may, 
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may, perhaps, be juftified in a reprefentation of war, in which fortune 
has unqueftionably a^eat fliare, but it feems to exclude chefs from the 
rank, which has been alligned to it, among the fciences, and to give the 
game before us the appearance of •whiji^ except rthat pieces are ufed 
openly, inftead of cards which are held concealed : neverthelefs wc find, 
that the moves in the game defcribed by Vya'sa were to a certain degree 
regulated by chance ; for he proceeds to tell his royal pupil, that, “ if 
“ cinque be thrown, the king or a pawn muft be moved if quatre, the 
“ elephant ; if troisy the horfe j and if dhix^ the koat," 

f 

He then proceeds to the moves : “ the king paffes freely on all fides 
“ but over one fqijare only ; and with the fame limitation, the pawn 
“ moves, but he advances ftraight forward, and kills his enemy through 
“ an angle ; the elephant marches in all directions, as far as his driver 
“ pleafes ; the horfe runs obliquely, traverfing three fquares ; and the 
^'"jhip goes over two fquares diagonally.” The elephant, we find, has 
the powers of our queen^ as we arc pleafed to call the minijier, or general^ 
of the Perfians, and the fnp has the motion of the piece, to which we 
give the unaccountable appellation of bijhop, but with a reftriCtion, which 
muft greatly leften his value. 

The bard next exhibits a few general rules and fuperficial directions 
for the condud: of the game : “ the pawns and the Jhip both kill and may 
** be voluntarily killed ; while the king^ the elephant^ and the horfe may 
“ flay the foe, but cannot expofe themfelves to be flain. Le« each player 
preferve his own forces with extreme care, fecuring his king above 
“ all, and not facrificing a fuperior, to keep an inferior, piece.” Here 
the commentator on the Purdn obferves, that, the hor/e, who has the 
choice of eight moves from any central pofition, muft be preferred to the 
*Jhip^ who has only the choice of four ; but this argument would not 
have equal weight in the common game, where the hijhop and tower 

command 
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command a whole line, and where a knight is always of lefs value than 
a tower in action, or the bifliop of that fide, on which the attack is be- 
gun. “ It is by the overbearing power of the elephant^ that the king 
“ fights boldly ; let the* whole army, therefore, be abandoned, in order 
to ftcure the elephant : the king muft never place one elephant before 
“ another, according to the rule of Go'tama, urdefs he be compelled 
by want of rpom, for he would thu^ commit *a dangerous fault ; and, 
if he can flay one ef two hoftile elephants, he muft deftroy that on his 
‘‘ left hand.” The laft rule is extremely obfeure ; but, as Go'tama 
was an illuftrious lawyer and philofopher, he would not have conde- 
feended to leave diredlions for the game of Chaiuranga^ if it had not 
been held in great eftimation by the ancient fages of India. 

All that remains of the paffage, which was copied fewr me by Ra'dh a'-' 
ca'nt and explained by him, relates to the feveral modes, in which a 
partial fuccefs or complete victory may be obtained by any one of the 
four players ; for 'wc lliall fee, that, as if a difpute had arifen between 
two allies, one of the kings may aflfume the command of all the forces, 
and aim at feparate conqueft. Firft ; “ When any one king has placed 
himfclf on the fquare of another king, which advantage is called Sin- 
“ kcifana^ or the throne^ he wins a ftake ; which is doubled, if he kill the 
‘‘ adverfe monarch, when he feizes his place ; and, if he can feat lumfelf 
“ on the throne of his ally, he takes the command of the whole army.” 
Secondly ; ‘‘ If he can occupy fucceflively the thrones of all three princes, 
he obtains i*he victory, which is named Chaturdjt, and, the ftake is 
“ doubled, if he kill the laft of the three, juft before he takes poffeflioii 
‘‘ of his throne ; but, if he kill him on his throne, the ftake is quadru- 
pled.” Thus, as the commentator remarks, in a real warfare, a king 
may be confidered as viftorious, when he feizes the metropolis of his ad- 
verfary ; but, if he can deftroy his foe, he difplays greater herolfin, and 
relieves his* people from any further folicitude. Both in gaining the 

Sinhiifana 
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“ Sinbifana and the Cbaturdj\ fays Vya'sa, the king muft be Tup^orted 
“ by the dephmtt or Tiy -all the forces united.” Thirdly ; “ When one 
“ player has his own king on the board, but the king of his partner has 
“ been taken, he may replace his captive ally, if he can feize both the 
“ adverfe kings j or, if he cannot effeif their capture, he may exdiange 
“ his king for one of them, againft the general rule, and thus redeem 
“ the allied prince, who 'will fupjfiy his place.” This advantage has the 
name of Nnpdcrijht'a^ or recovered ^ the king ; afai thtf NaucdcrijJit' a 
feems to be analogous to it, but confined to the cafe of J}»ps. Fourthly ) 
“ If a pawn can march to any fquare on the oppofite extremity of the 
“ board, except that of the Idng, or that of the fhip, he affumes what- 
“ ever power belonged to that fquare ; and this promotion is called Shat'- 
“ pada, or the fix Jlrides" Here vre find the rule, with a fingular ex- 
ception, concerning the advancement of pawnsy which often occafions a 
moft interefting ftruggle at our common chefs, and which has furnilhcd 
the poets and moralifts of Arabia and Perfa with many lively refleflions on 
human life. It appears, that “ this privilege of Shat' pada was not allow- 
“ able, in the opinion of Got am a, when a player had three pawns on 
“ the board ; but, when only one pawn and one fliip remained, the 
“ pawn might advance even to the fquare of a king or a Ihip, and aflume 
“ the potver of either.” Fifthly ; “ According to the Rdcjhafa'sy or 
“ giaatj (tliat is, the people of Lancdy where the game was invented), 
“ there could be neither vidkory nor defeat, if a king were left on the 
“ plain without force ; a fituation which they named Cdcacdjit'ha," 
Sixthly ; “ If three fliips happen to meet, and the fourth fliip can be 
“ brought up to them in the remaining angle, this has the name of F'r7~ 
“ hannauca ; and the player of the fourth feizes all the others.” Two 
or three of the remaining couplets are fo dark, either from an error in 
the manufeript or from the antiquity of the language, that I could not 
underfrand the Pandit's explanation of them, and fufpedl that they gave 
even him very indiftindf ideas ; but it would be eafy, if it wSre worth 

while, 
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wKtle, to play at the game by the preceding rules ; and a little praftice 
would, perhaps, make the whole intelligible. One circumftance, in this 
extra^ from the Puran, feems very furprizing : all games of hazard are 
politively forbidden by ‘Menu, yet the game oS Chaturanga^ in which 
dice are ufed, is taught by the great Vya'sa himfel^ whofe lawtrait ap- 
pears with that of Go'tama among the eighteen books, which form the 
Dhermafajira ; ^ut, as RA'nHA'cA'NT^nd his preceptor Jaganna't’h 
are both emplctyed by government in compiUng a Digeft of Indian laws, 
and as both of them, efpecially the venerable Sage of Tribdni, underhand 
th^ game, they are able, I prefume, to ailign reafons, why it fliould 
have been excepted from the general prohibition, and even openly taught 
by ancient and .modern Brahmans, 
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4 . The fon of Ji'mu'tace'tu ever afiedlionate, named Ji'Mu'tava - 
HANA, who, furely, preferved (the Serpent) S'anc’h a^hu'd'a from Ga- 
rud'a ftbe Ea^lf o/’ V ishnu), was ^amed in the thr^e worlds, having 
neglected his own body, as !f it had been grafs, for the fake of others.* 

5. (T^wo Couplets in rhyme, J In" his family was a monarch (named) 
CAPARDijf (or, with thick bai^^ a title of Maha'de'va), chief of the 
race of Si'LA'RA,*reprehing the info^ence of his foes;, and from him 
came a fon, named Pulas'acti, equal in encreafihg glofy to the fun’s 
bright circle. 

0. When that fon of Capardin was a new-born Infant, through fear 
of him, homage was paid by all his collefted enemies, with water held 
4k>ft in their hands, to the delight of his realm. 

7. From him came a fon, the only warriour on earth, named Sri'vap- 
PUVANNA, a Hero in the theatre of battle. 

8. His fon, called S'ri' Jhanjha, was highly celebrated, and the pre- 
ferver of his country ; he afterwards became the Sovereign of Gogni : htf 
had a beautiful farm. 

0. From him came a fon, whofe-renown-was-far-extended-^/i^-Wi^tf- 
confounded-the-mind-with-his-wonderful-afts, the fortunate Bajjada 
De'va : he was a monarch, a gem in-the-^diadem-^of-the-world’s-circum- 
ference ; who ufrd only the forcible weapon of his two arms readily oa 
tb«i plain.' of combat ; ai;ul in whofe bofom the Fortune of K.ii^8 hexfelf 
amorouily played, as in the bofom of the foe of Mura (or Vishnu). 

10. Like Jayanta, ^»,to the foe of Vritta (or Indra),' like. 

•Shan- 
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Shanmuc’ha (or CARTicE'YA)7SntoPuRA'Ri (oT Mah a'de'va) then 
fprang from him a fortunate fon, 'i^ith a true hearty invincible ; 

*11. Who in liberality was Carna before our eyes, in truth even 
Yudhishthira, in glory a blazing^ Sun, and the rod of Ca'la (or 
Yam A, judge of the infernal regions) to hi^encmies ; 

12. By whom the great counfeilorS, who ^>ere under his proteftion, 
and others' near %’«, are preferyed in this world : he is a conquercir, 
named with propriety S'arana'gata Vajrapanjaradi,va. 

1 3. By whom when this world was bvcr-lhadowed with-c<Mitinual- 
prcfents-of-gold, for his liberality he '^’’as named Jagadarthi (or 'En- 
riching the World ) in the midft of the three regions of the uniyerfe. 

1*1. Thofe Kings affuredly, whoever they may be, who are endued 
with minds capable of ruling their refpeftive dominions, praife Him for 
the greatnefs of his veracity, generofity, and valour ; dhd to thofe princes, 
who are deprived of their domains, and fcek his protedlion, he "allots a 
Hrm fettlement : may he, the Grandfather of the Ra'ya, be vidorious ! 
he is the fpiritual guide of his counfcllors, and the^ are his pupils. Yet 
farther. 

15. He, by whom the title of Go'Mma'ya was conferred on a perfon 
who attained the objeft of his defire ; by whom the realm, ihaken by a 
man named E'yapade'va, was even made firm, and by whom, being 
the prince of Mamajambuva (I fuppofe, Mamhei^ or Bombay) fccuAy 
from fear was given to me broken noith affiiBion ; He was the King, 
n^amed S'Ri' Virudanc a ; how can he be otherwife painted ? Here f x 
fyllaSles are effaced in one of the Grants ; and this verfe is not in the other. 


lO. His 
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l6. His fon wizj named Sajjaoade'va, a gem on the forehead of 
monarchs, eminently Ikilled in morality ; whofe deep thoughts ajl the 
people, clad in horrid armour, praife even to this day. 

17* Then was bom his brother the prince, Ar ice's ari (a lion among 
hijs foes), the heft of ^ood m^n j who, by overthrowing the ftrong moun- 
tain g{ his proud enemies, did the adl of a thunder-bolt ; having formed 

y' 

great dengns eveif in hisr childho'od, ^nd having feen tbje Lord of the 
Moon (Maha'de'va) Jlanding before him, he marched by his father’s 
order, attended by his troops, and by valour fdbdued the world. 

Yet more . 

18. Having iraifed up his flain foe on Kis Iharp fword, he fo afflidled 
the women in the hoftile palaces,’ that their forelocks fell difordered, 
their garlands of bright flowets dropped from their necks on the vafes of 
their breafts, and the blade luftte of their eyes difappeared. 

10. A. warrtour^ the plant of whSTe fame grows up over the temple of 
BrIhma’s Egg (the univerfe), from-the repeated-watering-of-ip-with- 
the-drops-that-fell-from-the-eyes-of-theswives-of-his-llaughtered-foe. 

Afterwards by\he multitude of his innate virtues (then follows a com- 
pound w^d of an hundred and ffty-iwo fyllables) the-fortunate-ARiCE'sA-** 
Ri-DE'vARA'jA-Lord-of-the-great-circle-adorned-with-all-the-company- 
of-princes- with- V X j R ap a N j A R A-of-whom-men-feek-the-protedion-an- 
eliphant^s-hook-in-the-forehead-of-the-world-pleafed-with-encreafing- 
vice-a-Flamingo-bird-iit-the-pool-decked-with-flowers-like-thofe-of-para* 
dife-and-with-A'uiTYA-PANDiTA-chief-of-the-diftrids-of-the- world- 

- -ft 

through-the-liberality-of-the-lord-of-the-Weftern-Sea-holder-of-innatc- 
knowlcdge - who - bears-a- golden -eagle-on-his-ftandard-defcended-from- 

th^- 
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the-ftock-of J I'M a'T A V a'h a n A-king-of-the-race-of-^»/ar<^overeign-of- 
the-City-of-7iigar<»-Supreme-ruler-of-exaIted-counfeIlors-airembled-when- 
extended-fame-had-been-attained (^the monarch tlfils dcTcribed) govern# 
the-whole-region-of-Ce'«ftf»tf-confiftmg-of-foflrteen-hundred-villages-with 
cities-and-other-plSces-comprehended-in-many-diftrids-acquired-by-his- 
arm. “Thus he fupport# the burden of thought concealing thi^ domain. 
The Chief-Minifter S ri' V'a'saeaiya ana the vei^neligiodfly-purified 
S’ri' Va'rdhJ-YAPAIYA being at thh time prefent, he, the fortunate 
ARicE'sARiDt'VARA'jA, Sovereign of the great circle, thus addrejfes 
even all who inhabit-th6rcity-S Ri' Stha^naca for the ManfioA of 
1 ACSiiM'i)t his-own-kinfmen-jlnd-others-the^e-aflembled, princes-couo- 
feIIorS'^ricfts-ininifters-fuperiors-Inferiors-fubje£t-to-his-commands, alfo 
the-lords-of diftrid8,-the-Governors-of-t<#wn8-chiefs-pf-villages-the-maf* 
ter8-of-families-employed-or-ilhemployed-fervaint8-of-the'i-King-and-«6w- 
countrymen. Thus he greets all-the-holy-men-and-dlhers-inhabiting- 
thc-city-of Hanyamana: reverence be to you, as it'is becoming, with all 
the marks of refpefk, falutation, and praifd”. 

STJNZji. 

WAlth is inconftant ; youth, delbroyed in an inftant ; and life, pidced 
between the teeth of CRiTANTAY^or Yama before mentioned ). . 

Neverthelefs-'neglcil is fown to the felicity of disparted anceftors. 
iDh ! how aftoniihing are the efforts of meUil 

And thus.~Youth is publickly fwallowed-up-6y*the-giantefs Old-Age 
admitteJ-into-its-inner manfion; and the bodily-frame-is-^ually-ob- 
noxiou8-td-the-affault-of-death-of-age-and-the-mifeiy-born-with-man- 
of-feparatioh-between-united-frlends-Hke-fallmg-from-heaven-into-the- 
lower regions : riches and life are two things more-moveable-than-a- 
drop-of water-trembling-on-the-leaf'of-a-lotos-ihaken-by-tha-wind j 

and 
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arf8 the w6rU is like-the*-'firft deK(Ate^foliage-of-a<>)pIsiftlain--!3ee. Oon- 
fidering this in fecret with a firm difpaflionate unde^nding^ tfftd. d^fo the 
fruit of liberal donations mentioned by the wifey I called to mind thije 

STANZAS. 

1 . In the Satydy Trhdy and Dvodper Ages, great piety was celebrated : 
but in this Cri/^ag'c'thc Muni's have nothing to commend but fiberality. 

2. Not fo produ^ive of fruit is learning, not fo produdiiVfe is piety, as 
liberality^ fay the Muni' Sy in this Cali Age. And, thus was it faid by the 
Divine Vya'sa ; 

3. GoIcTtojj the firft offsprJlig of Fire ; the Earth is the daughter of 
ViSiiNU, andicine are the thildren of the Sun: the three worlds, there- 
forcy are afllAredly given by him, who makes a gift of Gold, Earth, and 
Cattle. 

4. Our deceafed fathers clap their hands, Grandfathers exult: 
fayingy “ a donor of land is born in our family : he will rede'emms.” 

5. A donation of land to good perfons,^for holy pilgrimages, and on 
the (five) folcmn days 'of the* moon, is the-mean df paffing over the deep 
boundlefs ocean of the •^rld. 

White parafols, and elephaUts mad with pride (the injignia of royalty) 
are the flowers of a g^nt of land : the fruit is Indk a in heavci^ 

Thus, confirming the df^larations of the-ancient-Jlfi/mV-leamcd-in-the 
diftin£tion-between-juftice-and-injufl:ice, for the fake of benefit to my , 
mother, my father, and myfelf, on th^ fifteenth of the bright moon of 
Cdrticay in the middle of the year P ingala (perhaps of the Serpent Jy 

when 
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aioe hundred and foity year^ iave one, are reckoned as pad from 
the time of Ring S'Aq,A, or, in figures, the year o3g, of the bright moon 
of C 4 rt(ca 15 (that is 1708 — 93nf==760 years ago from Y.C. 1787. 
The moon being then full and- eclipfed,*! having bathed in the oppofite 
fea refembling-the-glrdles-round-the-waift-of-the-fem^e-Earth, tingedr 
■with-a-variety-of-rays-like-many-exceedingly-bright-rubiesj-pearlsww^/- 
cr<&er-gems, with-water-whofe-raud-was-becomf-muik-through-the-fre- 
quent-bathing-of-the-fragrant-bofom'^of-beautiful-Goddeffes-rifing-up- 
after-having»dive<f-in-it jrand havyig offbred to the fun, the divine lumi- 
nary, the-gem-of-one-circle-of-heaven, eye-of-thc-three-worlds, Lord of- 
the lotos, a dhh embellilhed-wlth-flowers-ofrvarious-forts (this difh is 
filled with the plant Dirbba, rice in the^hulk, different flowers, and 
fandal) have granted to him, who has view'ed the preceptpr ot" the Gods 
and of Demons, who has adored the Sovereign Deity the-hufband-of- 
Ambica' (or Durga'), has facrificed-caufed-otheF8-to-facrifice,-has*read- 
caufed-others-to-read-and-has-performed-the-reft-of-the-fLX (Sacerdotal) 
fundtions ; who-is-eminently-lkilled-inrthe-whole-bufinefs-of-performing- 
facrifices, who-lias-held-.up th«-root-and-ftalk-of-the-facred-loto$; who- 
inhabits-the-city-SRi St’ha'naca for aho^ of 'Fortune)^ defcendcd 
from Jamadagni j wjio-performs-duc-rites-in-the-holy-ftreamf'who- 
diftindilyfknows-the-myfterious-branches (of the Vedas the domcftlck 
prieft, the reader, SrI TiccapaiVa, fon of SrI diicH’niNTAPAjYA 
the aftronoifter, for-the-purpofe^of-facrificing-caufing-others to-facrificc-"' 
reading-caufing-others-to-rread-and-difcharging-the-reft of- the-fix- (Sa- 
cerdotal-) duties, of performing-the (daily fervice^ of) Vais' loadeva wifh 
offerings of rice, milk, and materials of facrifice, ad8-of-corapleting-with 
due-folemnity the facrifice-ofi-fire-of doing-fuch-ads-as-muft-cohtinually- 
be-done, and fush-as-muft-occafionally-be-parformed, of paying-due- 
hnnours to guefts Rpd ^ftrangers, and-of-()ipporting his-own-family, the 
ifillage of C^<i'uw<*r<»-ftanding-at-ilie-extremity of-the-territory of Vatfi- 
rdja, and the boundaries of which are, to the Eaft ihe village of Ptia~ 

givnfa 
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gamBa vcA ^ watcr-fal|-from a mountain; to the South the villages of 
N&gamBd and MulaUngarica ^ to the Weft the river SimbSrapcdlich \ to 
the North the villages of SambrSi arid Cdt' iyilaca \ and beftdes this the 
full ( difiri^) of Tocabald Palli^^ the botindaries of which are to the 
Eaft Siddbati ; to the South the river Mot'hala ; to the Weft Cdcidiva^ 
Hallapalltcdj and Bddaviraca ; to the North 'Taldvafi Pallicd ;* an<J alfo 
the Village of Auladyd^ th| bouijdaries of which (are) to the Eaft Tddd- 
ga ; to the South Govini^ to the Weft Charicdy to the North Calibald- 
yachdli : (that land) thus furveyed-on-lhc-four-cmarters-and limited-to- 
its-proper-bounds, with-its-herbage-jvood-and-vater, and with-power-of- 
, puniihing-for-the-ten-crimes, except that before given as the portion bf 
Devoy or ^f Brahma^ I have hereby releafed, and llmited-by-the-dura- 
tion-of-the-fun-the-moon-and-mountaips, confirmed with-the-ceremony- 
of adoration, with a copious effufion of water and with the higheft afts- 
of-worftiip j and the fame land fliall be enjoyed by his lineal-and-colla- 
teral-heirs, or caufed-to-be-enjoyed^ nor fhall difturbance be given by any 
perfon whatever : fince it is thus declared by great Muni 


STANZAS. 

]. the Earth is enjoyed t>y many kings, by Sa'gar, and by others ; 
to whomfoever the foil at any time belongs, to him at that time belong 
the fruits of it. 


2. A fpeedy gift is attended with no fatigue ; a continued fupport, 
with great trouble : therefore, even the Ri/hi's declare, that a. continuance 
of fupport is better th^ a fingle gift. 


3, Exalted Emperors of good difpofitions have given land, as Ra'ma- 
BHADRA advifes, again and agaj^n: tljiis is the true bridge of juftice for^ 
fovereigns: from time to time (O kings) that bridge muft be repaired* 
by you. 








